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ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


“Merit,” writes Michelet in the course of an attack on the 
Christian conception of Grace, 


“merit is said to consist in being loved, in being the 
elect of God, predestined to salvation. And demerit, 
damnation? Being hated by God, condemned in 
advance, created for damnation.” 


This was more than a passionately convinced democrat could 
swallow. 
| ‘** Who can believe nowadays that God saves accord- 
ing to favour, that salvation is an arbitrary and capri- 
cious privilege ? Whatever anyone may say, the world 
to-day believes, and believes with unshaken faith, in 
justice, equal justice, without privileges.” 


Charles Péguy in his youthful anti-Christian period 
developed the same theme. For 


just as we are one (solidaires) with the damned of the 
earth . . . even so... we are one with the eternal 
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damned. We do not admit that there should be human 
beings treated inhumanly ; that there should be citizens 
treated uncivically or men thrust out from the gate of 
any city. Here is the deep movement by which we are 
animated, the great movement of universality which 
animates the Kantian ethic and which animates us in 
our claims. We do not admit that there should be a 
single exception, that any door should be shut in any. 
one’s face. Heaven or earth, we do not admit that there 
should be fragments of the city not living within the 
city. 

** No more elect.’’ The words are an admirable war ery. 
But a war cry is seldom, perhaps never, a truth. ‘‘ No more 
elect ” is the expression of a wish, not the statement of a fact, 
For are there not, in the very nature of things, certain doors 
which, for some people, must always remain closed, certain 
unescapable and foredoomed damnations, certain inevitable 
elections ? Pelagians and Arminians, Humanitarians and 
Democrats (under the different names, the heresy remains 
the same) have answered: No. It is always in man’s power 
to shape his own ends ; human effort, right action are always 
enough. But not only orthodoxy, the facts themselves, it 
seems to me, condemn such heretics. For here and now, and 
quite apart from any hypothetical after-life, are not Grace 
and Reprobation observable facts ? Unpleasant facts, no 
doubt—but so, sometimes, is gravitation, a very unpleasant 
fact indeed, when at the top of a sky-scraper your elevator 
cable breaks. No amount of disbelief, no amount of not 
admitting will prevent people who have stepped over the 
edges of precipices from falling to the bottom. To put fences 
round quarries is right and reasonable ; to pretend that it is 
impossible to fall is silly. Michelet and Péguy, it seems to me, 
are like men who refuse to admit the existence of gravitation. 


“To every one that hath shall be given and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath,” 


is the formulation of a natural law. We can do something to 
limit the operation of this law, just as we can do something 
(by means of fences, parachutes and what not) to limit the 
operation of the law of gravitation. For example, certain 
social gulfs can be fenced round with legislation. We can 
make it possible for one man not to have political powers that 
are not shared by his fellows. We can abolish the extremes 
of wealth and poverty. We can give all children the same 
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education. The operation of the law of Grace will, by these 
means, be limited ; but we can no more abolish the law itself 
than we can abolish the law of gravitation. Occasions for 
the law to manifest itself—these are all we can abolish, and 
not a very great number even of those. For though we can 
prevent one man from having more money than another, we 
cannot equalise their congenital wealth of wits and charm, of 
sensitiveness and strength of will, of beauty, courage, special 
talents. ‘To those who, quite unjustly, have much of this 
hereditary wealth much in the form of valuable personal 
experience, of knowledge, power and social influence will be 
given; from those who lack it, the little they have will be 
taken away. Democrats do their best to prevent any doors 
being slammed in the faces of the not-having, or specially 
opened for the elect; but in vain. For though we can 
prevent one man from possessing political, economic or 
educational privileges not shared by his fellows, we cannot 
prevent him (if he is naturally gifted) from making incom- 
parably better use of his educational privileges than they do, 
from spending his money in a more human and comely 
manner and from wielding power over those who do not like 
responsibility and whose only desire is to be led. The man 
who said ** Plus d’élus ’’ was himself one of the elect—at any 
rate, in certain respects. For a man may have (and will be 
suitably rewarded for the having) a certain kind of spiritual 
wealth and at the same time lack (and be punished for the 
lacking) certain other gifts and graces. Intellectually, for 
example, he may have and it will be given him ; but emotion- 
ally and esthetically, it may be taken away from him, 
because he has not. 

Humanly speaking, the Nature of Things is profoundly 
inequitable. It is impossible to justify the ways of God to 
man in terms of human morality or even of human reason. 
In the final chapters of the Book of Job God is justified, not 
by His goodness, not by the reasonableness of what He 
ordains, but because, as His strange, enigmatic and often 
sinister creations attest, He is powerful and dangerous and 
gloriously inventive beyond all human conception ; because 
He is at once so appalling and so admirable that we cannot 
sufficiently love or fear Him ; because, in the last resort, He 
is absolutely incomprehensible. The wild ass and the 
untamable unicorn, the war horse laughing among the 
trumpets, the hawk and the fierce eagle, ‘‘ whose young ones 
also suck up blood ’—these are God’s emblems, these the 
heraldic beasts emblazoned on the banners of Heaven. The 
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arguments uttered from the whirlwind—or rather the mere 
statements of prodigious fact—are too much for Job. He 
admits that he has been talking about things “‘ I understand 
not, things too wonderful for me which I know not.” “ Where- 
fore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” Job’s, it 
seems to me, is the final word on this disquieting subject. In 
Ivan Karamazov’s phrase, we must “‘ accept the universe ” 
not merely in spite of the frightful and incomprehensible 
things which go on in it, but actually, to some extent, because 
of them. We must accept it, among other reasons, because 
it is, from our human point of view, entirely and divinely 
unacceptable. “‘ Wilt thou condemn Me that thou mayst 
be righteous ? ” God asks, and, without deigning to explain 
what His own righteousness may be, He proceeds to round 
off his extraordinary zoological argument with Behemoth 
and Leviathan. The one, God explains, ‘‘ moveth his tail 
like a cedar, the sinews of his stones are wrapped together.” 
As for the other, “‘ who can open the doors of his face ? his 
teeth are terrible round about.”” Behemoth and Leviathan 
are more convincing than the most flawless syllogisms. Job 
is overwhelmed, flattened out; the divine logic moves on 
the feet of elephants. 

“Merit consists in being loved, elected by God, pre- 
destined to salvation.” And “justice is not enough.” 
Michelet was angry with the Christians for making these 
assertions. But at bottom, and when freed from their 
mythological incrustations, these assertions happen, unfor- 
tunately, to be true. Our universe is the universe of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, not of Helvetius and Godwin. Salvation in 
this Behemoth-world (to say nothing of success) is not the 
necessary reward of what we regard as merit ; it is the fruit 
of certain inborn qualities of spirit (qualities which may be 
humanly meritorious—or may not); in other words, it is 
the result of favouritism and predestination. Justice is not 
enough; faith (in the sense of something non-moral, but 
somehow God-pleasing) is also necessary—indeed, in some 
cases is alone sufficient to guarantee salvation. Personal 
integrity, happiness, even the general good, can be achieved 
by, humanly speaking, immoral people and as the result of 
committing unjust acts ; whereas the just acts of moral but 
unfortunately predestined, God-displeasing people can result 
in damnation for the meritorious actors and disasters for 
those around them. In that strange and very beautiful book, 
The Castle, Franz Kafka has written, in terms of a night- 
marishly realistic allegory, of the incommensurability be- 
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tween divine values and human values. Judged by human 
standards, the officials in his heavenly Castle are malignantly 
capricious and inefficient almost to the point of imbecility. 
When they reward it is by mere favouritism, and when they 

unish it is as often as not for honourable and rational acts. 
Above all, they are never consistent. For sometimes the 
moral and reasonable people find themselves rewarded (for 
itso happens that they are somehow God-pleasing as well as 
moral and reasonable); and sometimes the immoral and 
unreasonable ones find themselves (as we think they should 
be) severely punished—but punished for actions which, in 
others, more happily predestined, were counted as a merit. 
There is no knowing. And that there should be no knowing 
is precisely the “‘ point ” of the Nature of Things. In that 
unknowableness consists a part at least of its divinity, and 
one of our reasons for accepting the universe is just this fact : 
that it propounds to us an insoluble riddle. 

Here I must draw a very necessary distinction between 
salvation and success (I use this last word, not in its restricted 
Smilesian sense, but in its widest possible significance. 
Cézanne never sold any of his pictures ; but he was a highly 
successful painter, successful, that is to say, in relation to 
painting). Those who have talents will be rewarded for their 
good fortune with appropriate success ; but it does not follow 
that they will be given salvation—salvation, I mean, in the 
present ; for we cannot profitably discuss the hypothetical 
future after death. There may or may not be a posthumous 
Kingdom of Heaven ; but there is certainly, as Jesus insisted, 
a Kingdom of Heaven within us, accessible during life. 
Salvation in this inward heaven is a certain sentiment of 
personal integrity and fulfilment, a profoundly satisfying 
consciousness of being “‘ in order.” (In sua volontade é nostra 
pace.) For normal men and women a consciousness of having 
behaved in a, humanly speaking, meritorious fashion is, in 
many cases, a necessary pre-requisite to this salvation. But 
by no means in all cases. One can feel fulfilled and in order 
for no better reason than that the morning happens to be 
fine. Salvation is a state of mind, is what we have in our 
consciousness, when the various elements of our being are in 
harmony among themselves and with the world which sur- 
rounds us. To achieve this harmony, we may have to behave 
meritoriously—but equally we may not have to do anything 
of the kind. It is possible for us to be harmonised gratui- 
tously—in orthodox language, to be saved by God’s grace. 
The greater and the more exceptional are a man’s success- 
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earning gifts, the harder, as a rule, will it be for him to 
achieve that harmony of which the consciousness is salvation, 
The poor in spirit are less successful than the rich in spirit 
but they are for that very reason more liable to be saved, 
Thanks to their poverty, they are actually unaware of man 
of the possibilities of discord which it is so easy for the richly 
gifted to turn into actual disharmony. True, the salvation 
of the rich in spirit, when they do achieve harmony, is a 
better salvation than that of the poor in spirit ; heaven has 
its spheres. But harmony is always harmony, and, on their 
lower plane, the poor in spirit are as genuinely saved as the 
rich on theirs. Also more of them are saved, both absolutely 
and in proportion to their total numbers. Cosmic injustice 
is thus seen to be tempered by a certain compensatory kind- 
ness to the dispossessed, who turn out after all to be the 
possessors of something which entitles them to receive a gift, 
This something (which, so far as success is concerned, is 
nothing, has a negative value) is their poverty. The law of 
Grace holds good even here: ‘‘ for unto every one that hath 
shall be given.”’ The poor have poverty and are given salva- 
tion; they have no talents, and success is therefore taken 
away from them. Those, on the contrary, who have talents 
are given success; but having no easily harmonisable sim- 
plicity, they are not given salvation, or given it only grudg- 
ingly. It is almost as difficult for the spiritually rich to enter 
the kingdom of heaven as it is for the materially rich. 
Success is given to those who have talents ; but in many 
cases it is given only when the talents are used in a, humanly 
speaking, meritorious way. There are also many cases in 
which the consciousness of having acted meritoriously is 
necessary to personal salvation. But to help to individual 
success or individual salvation is only a secondary and inci- 
dental function of morality. The essential ‘* point ” of meri- 
torious behaviour is that it is socially valuable behaviour. 
The individual succeeds because of his talents and is saved by 
grace—because he has certain saving peculiarities of character 
or has performed some usually non-moral but God-pleasing 
act of “ faith.’’ Works are the things which save, not the 
individual, but society, which mitigate the injustices of a 
world, of which Behemoth is the emblem. Putting fences 
round quarries—that is works. : 
Christianity approves of putting fences round quarries ; 
but it also insists very strongly on the fact that the quarries 
exist and that the law of gravitation is unalterable. In this 
it shows itself to be thoroughly scientific ; though it is doubt- 
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less not quite so scientific in identifying one of the non-moral 
conditions of salvation with belief in the Athanasian Creed. 
Democratic humanitarianism is not scientific. Its apostles 

roclaim salvation by works and seem to believe that the 
law of Grace, if it exists, can be repealed by act of parliament. 
Not content with putting fences round quarries, such 
humanitarians as Michelet and Péguy paradoxically deny 
the possibility of falling. If people in fact do fall, that is due 
to the malignity of certain of their fellows, not to the opera- 
tion of a natural law. 

If the world is a bad place (and Behemoth is not remark- 
able for his virtues), ought religious myths to be true? To 
admit the existence of the bad facts, to incorporate them in 
a religious myth, is, in a sense, to condone and even sanctify 
them. But evil should not be condoned or sanctified ; to 
change what we regard as bad is the first of human duties. 
In the fight against evil, are not all weapons legitimate ? 
One cannot disparage a thing more effectively than by saying 
that it does not exist, or that if it does exist, its being is only 
accidental and temporary. Purely practical religions, like 
Christian Science and democratic humanitarianism, make 
free use of these weapons of ostrich-like denial and deliberate 
ignorance. Seeking to cure the sick, the Christian Scientists 
refuse to admit that there is really such a thing as sickness. 
Attacking injustice, the humanitarians deny the existence of 
Grace. From the advertising agent’s point of view they 
are probably right. ‘‘No more sickness” and “‘ Plus d’élus”’ 
are admirable slogans, guaranteed to sell large consignments 
of Christian Science and democratic humanitarianism in a 
remarkably short time. But will they go on selling the 
goods ? And even now, do they sell them to everybody ? 
The answer to the second question is: No, there are many 
people to whom these slogans do not appeal. And pre- 
sumably there will be such people in the future ; so that the 
answer to the first question is only a tempered affirmative. 
“No more sickness” and “‘ Plus @’élus”’ will go on selling 
the goods to some people, never to all. To be accepted by 
most people over long periods, myths must be at bottom 
true as well as useful. The successful religions are at any rate 
partially scientific ; they accept the universe, including evil, 
including Behemoth, including the rank injustice of Grace. 

A danger besets the scientific, the too realistic religions : 
they may find themselves proclaiming that whatever is, is 
right. Facts are not necessarily good for being facts ; it is 
easy, however, to believe so. The human mind has a tendency 
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to attribute, not only existence to what it considers valuable, 
but also value to what is. 

If we accept the universe, we must accept it for purely 
Jobic reasons—for its divinely appalling and divinely beauti- 
ful inhumanity, or, in other words, because, by our standards, 
it is utterly unacceptable. We must accept Behemoth, but 
accept him, among other reasons, that we may the better 
fight with him. 

Grace is a fact and the law of Grace, ineluctable. Buta 
religious myth which took account only of Grace and omitted 
to speak of Justice would be very unsatisfactory. Nietzsche’s 
is such a myth. The values he transvaluates are the social 
values, and he transvaluates them into the values of Grace. 
** Rien que les élus,”’ says the philosopher of Grace ; nothing 
but the elect, and those who are not the elect are nothing. 
The law of Grace should be allowed to operate without 
restriction. No fences round any quarry; those whom 
Nature has reprobated should be encouraged to fall. Such 
a doctrine is all very well for chronically moribund men of 
genius living quite alone in Alpine hotels or boarding houses 
on the Riviera. (I myself always feel intensely aristocratic 
after a month or two of isolation in the Dolomites or by the 
Tyrrhenian.) But for the people who, in prosaic London or 
Berlin or Paris, have to do the actual pushing over precipices, 
for the people who have to be pushed . . . ? One has only 
to put the question to realise that a religion of unmitigated 
Grace simply won’t do. 

As usual, we must split the difference ; or rather, we must 
preserve the difference and simply lay the two incompatibles 
together, Grace and Justice, side by side, without making 
any vain attempt to reconcile their contradiction. Mutually 
hostile, these two principles of Grace and Justice can be 
reconciled in practice by those who feel what is called, in the 
jargon of democratic theology, ‘‘ the sentiment of solidarity ” 
—by those, in other words, who love their fellows. Some 
men and women have a special talent for love ; they are as 
few, I think, as those who have a special talent for painting 
or mathematics. To the congenitally less gifted, Christianity 
and, more recently, Humanitarianism have tried to teach 
the art of loving. It is an art very difficult to acquire, and the 
successes of its Christian and democratic teachers have not 
been considerable. Most people do not love their fellows, or 
love them only in the abstract and when they aren’t there. 
In moments of crisis, it is true, they may be carried away by 
the “ sentiment of solidarity,” they may feel one with “les 
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de la terre, les forgats de la faim.” But disasters are 
eonic, and at ik times the feelings of most of - 
towards the damned of the earth are ens ee ’ 
Unless their case is brought violently to our notice, we simp y 
don’t think about them. In time, perhaps, as the science - 
psychology becomes more adequate, a better technique : 
teaching men how to love one another may be — . 
(Alternatively, of course, our descendants may — “A a 
new social order, something like that of Mr Wells’s Selenites 
—an insect society in which love is perfectly hoa 
Scientific psychology may succeed where Christianity and t ? 
political religions have failed. Let us hope so. Ina _ 
where most people had been taught to love their fellows t - 
would be no difficulty in reconciling the claims of Grace wit 
those of Justice, of universality with favouritism. But in 
this actual world, where so few people love their a 
where those who have not envy those who have and w — 
those who have despise or, more often, simply ignore, ue y 
are unaware of, those who have not—in this actual world o 
ours the reconcilement is difficult indeed. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


LonDON. 


Vot. XXIX. No. 2. Y da 














FORGIVENESS. 
MICHAEL KAYE, M.A., Pu.D. 


MIDDLETON Murry has said of Tchehov that he takes us into 
a world where “ everything has a meaning, everything is for. 
given, and it would be strange not to forgive.’ The virtue 
of forgiveness is known to Europe chiefly through Chris- 
tianity: forgive unto seventy times seven ; forgive without 
any limit at all. And men, and women, when they have hurt 
you—they say unintentionally, but often you suspect other. 
wise—as frequently implore of you that you will “‘ forgive” 
them. What, then, does forgiveness mean, and how far is it 
really good ? 

Shylock is hideous because he does not forgive—and 
cannot forget. And certainly if we cannot forgive it is 
because we remember. Yet none the less is it untrue that the 
man who forgets nothing is one who forgives nothing ; for 
on the contrary, if we are deliberately to forgive we have 
definitely to remember. 

Thus to “‘ forgive and forget ” is not the same as to “‘ for- 
get and forgive.”’ Perhaps forgetting may be better than 
forgiving, and it may be excellent when the injury which has 
been forgiven becomes forgotten. But if I forget I have 
nothing to forgive. Moreover, forgiving may be better than 
forgetting in virtue of its being more of a possibility ; for if, 
as modern psychology suggests, memories of our vivid experi- 
ences cannot be expelled from our psychical reality even if 
we would expel them, it still remains in our power to forgive. 
In order that we should be able to forgive we must remember; 
and if we remember we may forgive. 

Leaving aside, then, the variegated emotional excitement 
which may be enjoyed by the forgiver and by the forgiven— 
an excitement which, though differently qualified for each, 
yet seems to give to each a distinctive kind of soul-expansion 
and soul-satisfaction—I would say that when I extend to 
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ou forgiveness I mean chiefly this : although you have hurt 
me and I very well remember this, I will nevertheless regard 
ou as one who will not willingly hurt me again; I will 
“trust”? you in the future although you have “ betrayed ” 
me in the past ; I will “‘ overlook ” the injury ; although I 
now that the injury is there—the temporal flow must for 
ever include it—I will look beyond it—before it as well as 
after it—and will regard it as something exceptional which 
ou will not willingly repeat. And forgiveness as described 
thus I would therefore distinguish from the mercy which 
means absence of cruelty and vindictiveness, and from the 
love and pity which involve primarily benevolence. 

Nor do I think can there be any question of forgiveness 
where the injury has been committed otherwise than willingly 
or intentionally. That there should be relevance in forgive- 
ness there must, I think, be injury which has been definitely 
willed—although not necessarily wished ; where the injury 
has been unintentional there is nothing to forgive—although 
there may be a great deal to avoid : for if you have hurt me 
unwillingly once, I may conclude that under similar condi- 
tions you will hurt me unwillingly again, that you will do so 
inevitably. And so I may judge it fitting to regard a mad- 
man, or a thoughtless child, or a thoughtless universe. These 
things hurt, but they know not what they do; so I cannot 
forgive or not forgive them, although I shall be wise to 
attempt to avoid them, or to make them conform with my 
will. For clearly, if forgiveness of injury is not the same as 
acquiescence in injury—as it is not, since disposition towards 
such acquiescence will render the question whether to forgive 
or not to forgive uninteresting—there is no ground for pre- 
suming that where the injury has been unintentional there 
should be acquiescence in this: the irrational must be bent 
to the will of reason. 

Of course, though your protestation that you have hurt 
me unwillingly makes it impossible that you should receive 
forgiveness from me—it makes the whole question of for- 
giveness from me irrelevant—it may still leave much in 
respect of which you will have to decide whether or not to 
forgive yourself. For your protestation may have been 
false; wherefore, if you regard doing harm to others, and 
then, moreover, lying to them, as a vice which does injury to 
yourself—which bespots the purity of your character—then 
it will be for you yourself to settle whether you have injured 
yourself deliberately, and whether, that being the case, it is 
fitting that you should forgive yourself. There are men who 
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find it difficult to forgive themselves, just as there are men 
who find it difficult to forgive others; that part of them. 
selves which has hurt themselves evokes their distrust, and 
they seek to destroy it or avoid it ; but this may be regret. 
table, just as it may be regrettable that we should experience 
difficulty in forgiving others ; failure to trust, oneself no less 
than others, we may have to deplore as hostile to life—to 
purpose and co-operation and achievement. 

But you may confess that you have hurt me intentionally, 
and yet ask me to forgive the hurt in so far as “* you could not 
help it” ; you intended the hurt but did not wish it, although 
you wished something else from which your hurting me was 
inseparable. If, then, I recognise that you hurt me, as, for 
example, the dentist does, or possibly as a teacher—namely, 
for my good—then, though I have reason to believe that you 
will continue to wish for my good, so that you may also con- 
tinue to be willing to hurt me on occasions as indispensable 
to my good, I may yet recognise that you show no willing. 
ness to hurt me so far as my “‘ whole ”’ self is concerned; | 
may thus trust you never to hurt my momentary self unless 
this is inevitably necessary for the benefit of my whole self; 
and so I may at once forgive you. But possibly “‘ you could 
not help ”’ hurting me for the sake of your own good ; so, for 
example, you may throw me to the ground and wrest from 
me my knife as I come rushing like a madman to kill you; 
but in this case, when I have become sane, I may recognise 
that I had no “ right ” to interfere with your own good whieh 
I can now see that you could preserve only by causing injury 
to me; wherefore I at once forgive the injury ; for I have 
no reason to believe that you will ever intend to hurt me 
again except in the event of my becoming madly hostile to 
you again. But I will not so easily forgive you if I reject 
your claim to the good you defended by hurting me ; if you 
hurt me in order to escape with what you have stolen from 
me, then I shall be inclined to forgive you without hesitation 
only if I can concede that what you have stolen from me I 
had in fact first stolen from you; but such recognition, 
though unusual, is not impossible; and this is one reason 
why “society”? may sometimes forgive its thieves and 
rebels ; it may come to allow that they have injured society 
only in order to defend the good to which they were entitled ; 
they have been more sinned against than sinning. 

You may, however, ask my forgiveness for an injury 
which, confessedly, you not merely intended, but wished ; 
and thereupon, in order to reinforce your plea, you may 
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declare your willingness that I should punish you. But what 
is the sense in this ? 

It is possible that you wish to convince me that, far from 
having any desire ever again to injure me, you desire to do 
everything you can positively to gratify me—even to the 
extent of allowing me to cause definite hurt to you. But 
this is to imply that I have the desire to hurt you, that I am 
sadistic, in short—or possibly revengeful, which is, however, 
merely a special form of being sadistic. For to be sadistic is 
to delight in inflicting pain, and I am none the less sadistic 
ifin my delight in hurting I delight in particular to hurt the 
hurter. Now in so far as you show yourself eager to do any- 
thing—even to suffer pain at my hands—in order to gratify 
me, I cannot but be touched, cannot but be stimulated to 
forgive you. On the other hand, in imputing to me the desire 
to hurt you, you cannot but cause me offence, for the sadistic 
tendency is not something to be proud of: it cannot be 
approved of ethically. Hence in asking me to gratify my 
desire by punishing you, you are really causing me another 
hurt—and so making it more difficult for me to forgive you— 
albeit, perhaps, I ought to recognise that here forgiveness is 
irrelevant, in so far as now you are not hurting me inten- 
tionally. 

You will then best earn my forgiveness as you make it 
evident to me that the injury you have caused me is itself 
the immediate cause of your penance ; your penance consists 
in your sorrow and contrition, and any other penance than 
this I do not want; to imply that I do is to insult me. 
Indeed, I do not even want that you should suffer any 
penance at all ; more important to me than your remorse for 
the injury you have dealt me already is your desire never to 
cause me injury again ; I do not want to suffer pain myself, 
and it is not my desire that pain should be suffered by you 
or anyone else; this, at any rate, is how I ought to desire, 
and how, if a God of love exist, we may suppose He does 
desire. Penance, therefore, as a path to forgiveness cannot 
command our respect. To demand penance implies venge- 
fulness, and the latter is different from, and worse than, just 
the inability to forgive. Vengefulness may very well co-exist 
with forgiveness. I may regard you as one who will never 
willingly hurt me again, and yet I may delight in hurting 
you; and so, having first forgiven you, I may proceed to 
extract gratification from punishing you ; so appear to do 
those who make of punishment an elaborate business, a 
solemn ritual ; and too often, whether as a result of confused 
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thought, or in order to obtain self-support and self-justifica. 
tion, they make God in their own image. And this, I think 
is one of the profoundest defects of Christianity :; that while 
it preaches a God of Love, it preaches at the same time 
expiation through crucifixion, thereby implying a God of 
vengefulness; indeed, it preaches salvation of sinners 
through the crucifixion of One who Himself was free from 
sin, thereby implying a God not merely of vengefulness, but 
of a sadism completely unrestrained. Yet where there is no 
vengefulness there may yet be inability to forgive ; the hurt 
you have given to me I have no desire to return to you; 
indeed, I wish you everything that is good ; only, I have no 
desire to continue intimate relations with you ; for I cannot 
trust you not to hurt me again ; so go you your way, and let 
me gomine. Here, then, my inability to forgive is in no wise 
sullied by a desire for revenge. And I would urge that this 
inability to forgive which is free from vengefulness is ethically 
superior to the forgiveness that is associated, either before or 
after, with the desire to punish the unresisting ; for he is 
nearest to the ethically highest who is the most earnest to 
reduce the world’s pain. 

But you may express your willingness that I should 
punish you, not in order to declare your eagerness to satisfy 
my desires in general, and even my sadistie desires in par- 
ticular, but rather as an acknowledgment of my superior 
power ; for if it is in my capacity to inflict on you unlimited 
pain which you in no wise seek to resist, then it would seem 
I must possess sufficient power to render it impossible for you 
to inflict with impunity pain on me; wherefore, I may safely 
forgive you; for if, notwithstanding your present protesta- 
tion, you should come to experience a wish to hurt me again, 
you would still be powerless to fulfil this wish. Yet surely it 
does not follow that because I possess power over you now, 
I shall continue to do so in the future ; your present desire 
for my welfare may later change to hatred, and the seem- 
ingly indisputable absoluteness of my present superiority you 
may later transform into helplessness and submission. Thus 
your present acquiescence in my punishing you still leaves me 
with the position that if I forgive you I incur risk ; in agree- 
ing to trust you, I cannot be completely certain that it will 
never become your purpose to betray my trust, and I do not 
see that I appreciably diminish this uncertainty by manifest- 
ing through punishment the power which I possess over you 
now ; and so, as a ground for my choosing to forgive you, It 


would seem necessary that I should be able to content myself 
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with just my readiness to feel assurance that in your expres- 
sion of deep regret for having injured me and of solicitude for 
my future welfare you are perfectly sincere. 

Moreover, after you have indeed declared yourself in this 
manner, then, should I persist in my claim to inflict punish- 
ment, as a condition of my forgiving you, you would be wise, 
[ think, to seek to escape the punishment and to become 
indifferent to my forgiveness; for though you should not 
allow my exhibition of a desire to cause unethical pain to 
evoke a similar desire in you, you would have justification 
for ceasing to regard me as one with whom it is worth while 
—for the moment, at any rate—to have intimate relations. 

But may you not desire that I should give you punish- 
ment in order to help you to avoid again hurting me? Just 
as a man may say “I believe; help thou my unbelief? ” ; 
so may he not say, “I love; help thou my hate”? You 
yourself fear that your present remorse for having injured 
me may be succeeded in the future by a desire to repeat the 
injury, wherefore you would have me associate with the 
injury I seem disposed to forgive such pain as, when remem- 
bered by you at the time of again wishing to injure me, will 
effectively dissuade you from translating that wish into 
action. But in this case it is really you who wish to punish 
yourself ; I myself, though it is not certain that I am pre- 
pared to forgive you, am certainly without wish to punish 
you: moreover, your own doubt as to the adequacy of your 
present remorse as a deterrent from future injury cannot 
but render more vivid for me the risks I incur in forgiving 
you; therefore, far from increasing my eagerness to forgive 
you, it must increase my hesitation. 

If, then, I can feel that you are not seeking for my trust 
simply for the purpose of abusing it, simply in order thereby 
to make it easier for yourself to injure me again ; if I can feel 
that the hurt you would have me forgive is indeed profoundly 
regretted by you, is indeed in itself a hurt to you, then I can 
have no greater reason than this for extending to you the 
forgiveness you implore. And yet the element of risk in my 
forgiving you remains, since there is probability that what 
has been done once may be repeated. “If a man deceive 
thee once, shame on him; but if he deceive thee twice, 
shame on thee.” In fact, however, though I may know men 
who have not as yet deceived me, I cannot but suspect that 
they have deceived others, wherefore it would seem wise for 
me to distrust even those who have not deceived me as yet. 
“ Trust no one.” 
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Such advice, however, does not seem acceptable. In its 
violent absoluteness, it might possibly be criticised as the 
offspring of an experience uninterruptedly bitter to a degree 
which is unusual. As Plato says in the Phedo : 


‘* Misanthropy arises out of the too great confidence of 
inexperience ; you trust a man and think him altogether 
true and sound and faithful, and then in a little while he 
turns out to be false, and when this has happened several 
times to a man, especially when it happens among those 
whom he deems to be his own most trusted and familiar 
friends, and he has often quarrelled with them, he at 
last hates all men, and believes that no one has any good 
in him at all. . . . Is it not obvious that such a one, 
having to deal with other men, was clearly without any 
experience of human nature? For experience would 
have taught him the true state of the case, that few are 
the good, and few the evil, and that the great majority 
are in the interval between them.” 


But even though we are convinced that there 7s great risk in 
trusting men, and especially in forgiving them, it yet remains 
that the risk has to be taken. For we have to play danger- 
ously for friendship as well asin war. And we have to under- 
stand that in this world of heat and noise and dust, of surgent 
passion and repeated frustration, of sex-lust and power-lust 
and greed and pride and vanity, of gnawing hunger and con- 
stant irritability, it is difficult for men not to hurt us, and it 
is difficult for us not to hurt them. Wherefore, as the ancient 
saying has it, it is meet that we should forgive others, as we 
would have others forgive us. “ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” ‘* Use every man after his desert, and who should 
*scape whipping?” ‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.”’ Moreover, it has even been suggested, 
that in forgiving the offender, we are not merely hoping that 
he and others will come to forgive us ; we feel that in truth 
we are thereby forgiving ourselves; for we may feel that 
the offender és ourselves ; it isnot merely that we deliberately 
project ourselves on to him; but inevitably, and even in 
spite of us, he comes to us as the visible incarnation of that 
spirit of evil which we have always been furtively ; he dis- 
closes to us and to the world that inmost cruelty which 
is our essential reality. 


‘In ‘ The Brothers Karamazov ’ we find one very 
significant scene. The starets in his conversation with 
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Dimitri has discovered that Dimitri bears in himself a 
readiness to murder his father, and throws himself at his 
feet. It is impossible that this is meant as an expression 
of admiration; it must signify that the holy man is 
rejecting the temptation to despise or shrink from the 
murderer, and, therefore, humiliates himself before him. 
Dostoevsky’s sympathy for the criminal is in fact 
boundless; it goes far beyond the pity which the 
unhappy wretch can claim, and reminds us of the 
‘sacred awe’ with which epileptics and lunatics were 
treated in olden days. The criminal is to him almost a 
Redeemer, who has taken on himself the guilt which 
others would otherwise have had to bear.. One need not 
now commit murder, after he has committed murder, 
but one must be grateful to him, because, without him, 
one would oneself have to have been a murderer.” (S. 
Freud : “ Dostoevsky and Parricide,” in The Realist, 
July, 1929, pp. 29-30.) 


Here, I think, is a suggestion that we ought to forgive others, 
not merely as we would have others forgive us, but as we 
would have ourselves forgive ourselves. 

The fact is, our whole life is hypothesis and chance and 
tisk; our whole world is to us passing strange; with any 
certainty, to be sure, we can know nothing and trust nothing 
—not “‘ nature,” not others, not ourselves ; ‘*‘ Modernism ” 
in philosophy has at least made us heroic in our intellectual 
humility. But our lives have to go on; the vital impulse is 
too strong for us; and so we chance it; we take risks; we 
trust and we forgive—one another, and ourselves. 

And especially must we be able to forgive the young. He 
who cannot forgive may have gained much from a protracted 
diversity of bitter experience, but he does not seem fitted to 
be a parent or a teacher. Children can be dirty, deceitful, 
selfish, cruel ; but we must be able to suppose that in these 
qualities they are not “‘ determined inevitably.”” We must 
be hesitant in inferring from an event a habit, and even 
habits, we have to suppose, can be broken. Not because we 
are assured that this is justified by any achieved stock of 
certain knowledge, but simply as an apparently indispensable 
means to beneficent practice, we have to postulate in the 
child an abundance of plasticity and fluency. And if in this 
respect we can regard even adults as children, then it may be 
very well with us indeed ; for so our life may take on a new 
richness for us; there is increase in life’s potentialities; we 
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discern the promise of a more permanent beauty and a surer 
communion ; we can look on our fellows with a new love and 
a new hope. 


“A great artist perceives beneath all concealments 
that innocency of life which is the only background 
capable of exhibiting the truth of pain, of joy, of each 
human experience. In the criminal he perceives one 
who formerly was guiltless ; in the harlot, maidenhood; 
in age, youth. Portraying the flesh, he discovers the 
origin and the journey of the soul.”’ (Charles Morgan: 
Portrait in a Mirror, p. 218.) 


We have to suppose that men can be born anew—by pen- 
ance ; by the penance which is remorse. We have to suppose 
the possibility of an irruption of benevolence; and also, 
what is not less important practically, of prudence. From 
blindness, there may emerge vision and wisdom ; from mad- 
ness, self-control ; from selfishness, altruism ; from cruelt 
benevolence. This, at any rate, must be the faith of the 
parent, the teacher, the statesman, the social reformer; 
these men must be able to trust, and if deceived and betrayed, 
they must be able to forgive. They must be able to do this 
till life is reached in its end, even though at the end life show 
itself a cheat as a whole. 

It is because forgiveness renders possible life’s continuance 
that it blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; to each 
it allows hope of a world where the evil of the past shall not 
wither the possibilities of the future ; each it enriches with 
an expansion and satisfaction of soul because to each it shows 
a reality where there may be life and gladness yet. Were we 
to cut off as with a hatchet all the things that have hurt us 
and all the men who have betrayed us there would come to 
our life a terrible finality ; there would be nothing left to us 
to live in, or by, or with, or for; it would be as to cut off 
with a hatchet life itself. And so we may forgive, ourselves 
and others, primarily because we love ourselves—because we 
would live ourselves ; but there are also men of benevolence 
who would forgive, themselves and others, primarily because 
they love others; they would have others live—and live 
richly, as the subjects of manifold relations. But always for- 
giveness ought to be treasured by us as what makes for life, 
wherefore the capacity for it we should endeavour most 
earnestly to foster in the young, who have been produced so 
that through them life might be lived perpetually and abun- 
dantly and joyously, to whom, therefore, forgiveness should 
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be repeatedly extended, and who should be encouraged in 
their turn to forgive. 

The community should endeavour to forgive the criminal. 
If it is thought impossible that he should be sincere in his 
prayer for forgiveness and in his declaration of remorse until 
he has first been shown by punishment that the community is 
stronger than he and can always effectively hurt him should 
he endeavour to hurt it, then it should seek to forgive him 
after it has first given him the punishment he has sought to 
avoid ; there seems ground for supposing that when he has 
become convinced that he can never hurt us with impunity, 
since always when he has hurt us we punish him, we may 
safely trust him to lose the desire to hurt us at all. Punish- 
ment may have this effect on the criminal ; but it also may 
not; his impulse to hurt us may, for various reasons, be so 
strong in him, that he will continue to endeavour to gratify 
it even at the cost of increasing hurt to himself; moreover, 
his original desire to hurt us may now be intensified in so far 
as he may now desire to hurt the hurter. And it is further 
possible that though, after having first punished him, we 
may now safely forgive him, he will yet be stubborn in 
refusing to forgive us ; for now become vengeful, and feeling 
that his vengefulness may wax so strong in him that he must 
endeavour to express it—whatever the cost—and knowing at 
the same time that in fact the cost will be immediate punish- 
ment from the community, he may now find it impossible 
ever to trust the community ; he fears it as always ready to 
hurt him, if only for the reason that he is always eager, as it 
knows and he knows, to endeavour to hurt it. In this case, 
then, we feel we can safely trust the punished criminal only 
as we take care to keep ever before him our superior might ; 
we can trust him only as one who would not hurt us except 
as with impunity ; we cannot trust him as one who would 
not hurt us at all; moreover, as we have seen, we may have 
reason to fear him as one who may seek to hurt us even at 
the cost of punishment: his distrust of us cannot but 
increase our distrust of him. And so, just as it has seemed 
to us directly immoral to punish the offender after we have 
become convinced that his expression of remorse is sincere, 
and so, a fortiori, after we have actually and explicitly for- 
given him, we would criticise as likely to be immoral in- 
directly, because probably useless for the purpose of making 
him forgivable by filling him with the remorse to which 
originally he does not even pretend, such punishment of the 
offender as he certainly does not ask for, and would by all 
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means endeavour to escape. And that the community is 
really aware of this probable uselessness of punishment ag 
a means of increasing forgivableness, we think it makes manij- 
fest by its anxiety to keep a constant watch over the punished 
offender, to take care that he shall always remain “ known to 
the police.” Notwithstanding that there is just the possi- 
bility that the offender, by his very punishment, may be led 
to feel absolute remorse for his offence, to implore forgive. 
ness for himself, and to extend forgiveness to the community, 
in so far as he has now come to understand that the hurt he 
would avoid himself others would avoid similarly, so that the 
community had every right to prevent his hurting it even by 
the means of hurting him, although it would never seek to 
hurt him for any other reason than its self-defence—not- 
withstanding just this degree of possibility that forcible 
punishment of the offender may in fact prove itself useful 
and moral, the community yet finds it difficult to expel its 
fear of the punished sinsiealonbinchy ; it remains visibly on 
guard even after having displayed its inescapable power, 
its ultimate invulnerability, its indisputable sovereignty ; 
punishment may awaken in the offender true remorse; it 
may make him completely subject to vengeance-restraining 
fear ; nevertheless, the community cannot easily extend to 
the punished offender a forgiveness which is complete ; and 
certainly it takes care never to forget. And so the com- 
munity that would indeed forgive its criminals—and that it 
ought to do so follows from the presumption that forgiveness 
makes for life—ought to remember this: that, in general, the 
relation as between forgiveness and punishment is one of 
separateness, since he who can at once be forgiven cannot be 
ethically punished, while he who has been forcibly punished 
may become less forgivable if only for the reason that he has 
become determined never to forgive. 

But if punishment will probably be unsuccessful in engen- 
dering forgivableness, then, the ethical injunction to eliminate 
pain being accepted, why punish at all? In particular, why 
punish those who we are certain cannot possibly become for- 
givable ? It certainly cannot appear moral to do so; and, 
indeed, when the community decides that it has become com- 
pletely impossible that it should ever be able again to trust 
the murderer, it takes care to make his last days as comfort: 
able as possible and the actual moment of execution as pain- 
less as possible ; regarding him as unforgivable on earth, it 
now seeks not so much to punish him, as utterly to abolish 
him ; or rather, it would irrevocably expel him from this 
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terrestrial sphere of existence in the vague hope that he might 
become forgivable in some other sphere of existence : “ May 
God have mercy on your soul.”’ And in acting thus, in seek- 


. ing painlessly to despatch the murderer rather than to 


punish him, the community would seem to be moral—given 
that we have to agree that, though we ought to forgive as 
far as possible, yet to forgive everyone is in fact impossible. 
But, of course, the community may judge it fitting to punish 
the unforgivable—as, for example, by scourging the man 
about to be hanged—not just for the sake of gratifying its 
vengeance, nor yet for the sake of doing what it has finally 
decided to be impossible, namely, attempting to make him 
more forgivable, but rather for the sake of deterring others 
from the crime, and so making them more trustworthy. But 
though, as has often been pointed out, punishment will 
probably be more efficacious for the purpose of deterring 
than for the purpose of reforming—for the purpose of making 
the as yet innocent more trustworthy still, than for the pur- 
pose of making the punished forgivable—since the still inno- 
cent may be regarded as possessing criminal impulses less 
strong than those possessed by the guilty, and as being free, 
moreover, from the vengeful impulse, the desire to hurt the 
hurter—though this is so, nevertheless the deterrent principle 
of punishment may have some very dangerous consequences ; 
for it may lead the community, in the event of its failing to 
find the real criminal, to judge it fitting to punish the merely 
apparent criminal—with the resul: that finally no one will be 
safe from accusation, conviction, and punishment. And so 
we would conclude that the offender we cannot forgive we 
ought not to punish—although, since he is unforgivable, we 
may judge it necessary completely to isolate him, and even 
to expel him from our earth altogether; but the offender 
we can forgive, we certainly ought not to punish after we 
have forgiven him, while we may further judge it fitting— 
perhaps only prudent, perhaps only benevolent, perhaps both 
—that we should forbear from punishing him before we have 
forgiven him. 

It is not, however, only by its own members that a com- 
munity may be offended ; it may be challenged in respect of 
its capacity for forgiveness by other communities: other 
communities may have sought to rob it, or to enslave it, or 
to break faith with it. But because a nation breaks a treaty 
once, or even more than once, we cannot conclude imme- 
diately that it must be futile ever to make a compact with 
that nation again. Forgiveness may be judged advisable 
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because practically inevitable. On this now swiftly contract- 
ing earth all communities are becoming neighbourly even 
though in their own despite ; wherefore, if they cannot learn 
to agree to a universal toleration, and to that degree at least 
to a universal trust, it seems probable that they will enter into 
such a succession of conflicts as must mean the destruction of 
all. Moreover, it is not merely that each must learn to let 
others live if it is to be allowed to live itself ; it is also evident 
that each requires the others as means, as instrumental to 
the purposes of itself, in so far as there is required the co- 
operation of all for such efficient production and satisfactory 
distribution as shall be for the benefit of each. And further 
still, each requires the others, not merely as means to 
itself, but as ends in themselves; for each desires others 
with whom it may associate as an equal with equals, 
as a friend with friends. Here, then, as between com- 
munities, just as between individuals, forgiveness makes for 
life—for the possibility of its perpetuation, and even of its 
enrichment. 

This is not, however, to say that forgiveness is always 
easy. Thus Christianity, for example, which preaches for- 
giveness as the command of a loving God the Father, and of 
His Son who Himself manifested a genius for forgiveness— 
even Christianity finds it difficult to forgive the Jews—for 
whom even its Founder is reported to have prophesied, 
almost with a certain relish, an eternity of gnashing of teeth. 
And Christianity, not being able to forgive the Jews—who, 
indeed, have never asked to be forgiven for what they have 
never admitted as a crime; albeit, doubtless, many of them 
to-day would regret what nevertheless they would maintain 
their forefathers could not but have regarded as right—this 
historic people which is the Jews, Christianity has sought to 
break. Yet why should Christians not forgive the Jews? 
For even if it be granted that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed 
God’s Son, that the Jews, therefore, did unspeakable wrong 
to crucify him, and that they are grievously wrong to-day in 
refusing to acknowledge their mistake—yet, if it is not 
believed that Christ as God’s Son incarnate will ever return 
to earth, it cannot be thought possible that the Jews should 
ever again be guilty of such a hideous crucifixion, the Jews 
may safely be forgiven for their offence in the past in so far 
as there seems no ground for supposing that circumstances 
will ever allow the offence to be repeated. Or is it that the 
Jews“are to be distrusted because, by persisting in their 
denial of Jesus as God’s Son, they are hurting Him and His 
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Father still—albeit we have to regard the Trinity as enjoying 
in an eternal Heaven a perfection of bliss? Or is it that 
Christians recognise very well that they may safely forgive 
the Jews, yet cannot forbear to continue wreaking on them 
an unethical vengeance, and even, perhaps, just a primitive, 
gigantic, seemingly inexhaustible sadism ? Or is it, finally, 
that Christians cannot as a matter of fact forgive the Jews, 
not, however, because of their past or their present behaviour 
towards God and His Son, but rather because of their past 
and their present behaviour towards men? Be the answer 
here, however, what it may, we have to notice that there are 
indeed many Christians who do forgive the Jews—whether for 
prudential reasons—in so far as through their brains they 
may be useful, while if oppressed beyond a point they may 
become dangerous—or for benevolent reasons, or for both. 
And certainly the Jews are not slow to forgive the Christians. 
It may be that the Jews, the caricature of Shylock notwith- 
standing, are a people who find it peculiarly easy to forgive ; 
it may be that in extolling a God slow to anger and full of 
mercy they were creating Him in their own image; it may 
be that the wide sweep of their life through the generations 
has given them a certain insight and poise and lack of fear, 
a certain assurance of inevitable stability, a certain under- 
standing that with the passage of time hurts may pass away, 
and that what can injure may yet be powerless to destroy ; 
but whatever the reasons for their forgiveness, they do for- 
give and need to forgive; they need to forgive if only for 
purely prudential reasons ; they need to forgive if they are 
to achieve at all in the sphere of “‘ world politics’; they 
cannot now avoid contacts with Gentiles even if they would, 
and so must learn to live at peace with them and to share 
with them ; they cannot, moreover, dispense with Gentiles 
for what they require of production and consumption ; and 
not least they would live with Gentiles as people to whom 
they would express benevolence as to ends in themselves, as 
people with whom they would pursue art and science and 
philosophy and religion as friends with friends. Of course, 
this trust of the Jews in the Gentiles has more often than not 
been betrayed, and there is manifest probability that it will 
continue to be betrayed ; the history of anti-Judaism sug- 
gests very clearly that in forgiving the Gentiles the Jews are 
incurring a tremendous risk—and the Jew who, like Feucht- 
wanger’s Jew Suss, would ignore this, does not appear to us 
conspicuous in wisdom or courage or prudence; yet it 
remains true at the same time that not to forgive must mean 
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impoverishment and even death; the Jews have to risk for- 
giving even though the risk be heroic. 

Forgiveness, then, is for man’s good in that it makes for 
association and life ; that which hurts us we are impelled to 
avoid, while that which we can trust as not likely to hurt us 
we feel ourselves free to approach—although it is still possible 
that actually we may hesitate and even definitely refuse to 
approach it. Thus forgiveness does not of necessity mean 
commerce and friendship, but it is valuable in that it helps 
to render them possible. The man I can trust as not willing 
to injure me may yet be such in character and behaviour as 
to make it impossible for me in any way to want him ; never- 
theless, from motives at once selfish and benevolent, we 
would enjoy intimacy with as many as possible; and from 
such intimacy we are not prevented, although we may still 
fail to be thereto actively impelled, when we are with men 
whom we may regard as free from the desire to hurt us. 

But if forgiveness, thus life-enriching, has value so indis- 
putable, may we finally allow its possibility as between our- 
selves and God and the Universe ? And first, can God for- 
give man, who sins against Him by causing Him suffering 
through disobeying His commands? May God be able to 
forgive man after first having punished him? For let it be 
granted that God ought not to punish the truly repentant ; 
yet ought He not by punishment to seek to make more for- 
givable those who are obstinate and stiff-necked in their sin? 
for so might they not become righteously obedient towards 
Him if only for the reason that they have come to fear Him ? 
But in fact, as a means to making the offender more forgiv- 
able, punishment by God appears no more surely efficacious 
than punishment by man ; it may simply increase his hard- 
ness of heart, and we have, I think, to allow, that men sin 
abundantly still, notwithstanding the threats of Hell and 
the awful memory of the Flood. Moreover, if God is at once 
complete Love and absolute Power, then it should be at once 
His desire and within His capacity to transform sin into good- 
ness by some other method than that of inflicting on the 
offender pain ; so that, in order to forgive, He should have 
no more need to punish the obstinate than the truly repen- 
tant. But further, if God is perfect Bliss, how can He be 
truly hurt, so that who is there left for Him to forgive ? God 
as Omnipotence we have to conceive as enjoying the world as 


perfection ; in this world men may, or may not, have sucha » 


free-will as we may interpret however we like ; but whether 
they do have such free-will or do not, and whether they act 
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yirtuously or sinfully with respect to the observance of a 
code, in any case, inevitably, they contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the world and to the absoluteness of God’s bliss ; and 
so they cannot truly hurt God, and God has nothing in 
respect of which to distrust and fear them; even though 
men do actually desire to hurt God, He must know that such 
wants must be vain and futile, or rather, that in themselves 
they are contributory to His infinite Joy ; wherefore He may 
safely forgive them. 

But can man forgive God ? As Omnipotence and Bliss, 
we say, God cannot truly suffer, and we have no right to 
impute to Him that masochistic tendency to delight in being 
made to suffer which we regard as a morbid aberration. But 
also, how can we think of Him as sadistically delighting in 
the suffering of others ; if the theistic God is to command 
our respect and satisfy our soul, He must, it is said, be at 
once Omnipotence, Bliss, and Love ; He must be 


“ Perfect Love, Unmixed Joy, Entire Delectation. He 
is all this, not as a bundle of separate qualities, however 
consummate each quality may be, but as a living, spiri- 
tual, Personalist Reality, Who Himself is all this over- 
flowingly.”” (Baron F. von Huegel, Essays and Addresses 
on the Philosophy of Religion. Second Series, p. 209.) 


Yet though God, as perfect Love, cannot delight in men’s 
sufferings, it is the case that such sufferings do actually 
occur. Hence if we are to forgive God we have to suppose 
that He chooses to make us suffer now in order thereby to 
increase our appreciation of that blessedness which He 
assuredly holds in store for us in our post-terrestrial life ; He 
does not truly intend to hurt our self as a whole, but rather 
He hurts our merely temporal, momentary self as an indis- 
pensable means to the ineffable good of our eternal self. On 
some such supposition as this it does appear conceivable 
that we should be able to forgive God for the pain which He 
causes us : 


Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And who with Eden didst devise the Snake ; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take ! 


Yet manifestly one may take exception to the supposition in 
that it seems to detract from God’s Omnipotence ; for were 
He truly omnipotent, then it should be within His power to 
give to us a perfect bliss otherwise than by making it suc- 
ceed, so as to lead us to contrast it with, terrestrial pain. 
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But having—in order thereby to preserve intact the absolute. 
ness of His Love—commenced by subtracting from God's 
Omnipotence a little, we may proceed to subtract from it 
still more ; we may declare that the variety of our pain does 
not come from God at all, but from a Power He is unable to 
prevent ; whereupon we have nothing left in respect of which 
we may forgive or not forgive God. 

But if it is not God who pains us, then it must be either a 
purposive Devil, or the Universe as blind. If, then, it is the 
Devil who hurts us, we cannot but suppose that he will hurt 
us for ever; wherefore it is impossible that we should ever 
forgive him. If, however, it is the Universe as mindless and 
purposeless and blind that hurts us, then we have to recognise 
that the question of forgiveness at once loses all metaphysical 
importance ; for such a Universe we cannot either forgive or 
not forgive; to such a Universe as this the question of 
forgiveness ceases to be relevant. 

MICHAEL KAYE, 


University CoLLEGE, EXETER. 
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THE FINE ART OF SELF-EDUCATION, 
Proressor VITTORINO VEZZANI. 


University of Turin. 


THERE is an ancient conception of life, forgotten by the 
many and never known by the most, which yet contains 
an essential element of truth. It is that kabalistic conception 
according to which our activities in all forms of consciousness 
and manifestation, our thoughts, our feelings, our actions, are 
nothing but concrete questions put to life, questions having 
in themselves the germ of the reply and which life answers 
appropriately by events, in the manner and at the moment 
most fitted to the inner needs of every man. 

This conception, which is the western translation of the 
eastern idea of karma, is based on a vision of the cosmos, 
coherent, connected, harmonious, analogical, infinitely wise 
and perfect, as is that more or less consciously accepted by all 
those who have taken a decisive step on the road to spiritual 
awakening. 

As a rule it is difficult to understand rightly the meaning 
of the answers, either because we lack the necessary discern- 
ment, or too because they reach us in the same way the 
questions were put by us, namely, in general, in a dis- 
orderly, promiscuous, disconnected, confused manner. Our 
psychical life in fact is rarely completely coherent and 
harmonious ; in each of us exist dissonances, divergent life- 
centres, rebellious and contradictory, often in discord among 
themselves. 

_ There are many who give up trying to extract any mean- 
ing from events, and only endeavour to guide them in the 
direction of their particular aims, without thinking that they 
have a language and without trying to interpret it. For such 
persons almost all the pages of the great book of things have 
been written in vain. 
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Others have not yet learned to direct the value of facts 
rather towards the inner spiritual experience than towards 
their outer concatenation ; for these too many words, and 
these the most vital, of the divine discourse go astray and 
are hopelessly lost. 

He, however, who has begun to descend into the intimate 
values of his own life, to direct it towards higher purposes, 
to subordinate it by self-discipline and self-mastery to the 
exigencies of a more perfect moral and spiritual equilibrium, 
begins to glimpse some ray of light in the obscure tangle of 
facts and gradually trains himself to discern the meaning of 

“the replies given by life to the questions put by him in the 
past with his own actions. And he sees that to disintegrated, 
contradictory and multiple questions put by his life during 
periods in which his activity was most disordered and incon- 
gruous, arrive in fact—sometimes immediate, but more often 
with wise delay—incoherent and scattered replies ;_ whilst to 
plain, single, steady and integral questions he sees life reply 
to the point by facts which follow each other along a clearly 
visible and co-ordinate directive line. 

He perceives then by intuition that in order to under- 
stand the meaning of his own life and to penetrate the 
intimate lesson springing therefrom, in order to turn it to 
greater things, he must simplify it, make it clearer and unify 
its directives towards a determined purpose, give it a line, a 
backbone—in fine, form for it a character. 


The formation of the character, the voluntary and—in 
time—spontaneous co-ordination of ideas and actions accord- 
ing to a moral ideal and spiritual research, is the first step to 
be taken on the road which leads to self-education and inner 
elevation. There is no improvement possible if the separate 
energies are not disciplined, if a voluntary, systematic co- 
ordination does not preside over the development of the 
various activities, if the lower instincts are not dominated, 
regulated and transmuted, if all the psychical and physical 
life is not brought back little by little to one single directive, 
eliminating the discordant tendencies and directing all the 
energies of the individual to the attainment of a single pur- 
pose. All the lives of the great Beings who have guided 
humanity along the ways of progress give the example of this 
heroical concentration of aspirations and efforts. 

It follows that the first practical result of a resolute step 
towards our elevation is an apparent impoverishment of our 
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life, a simplification of the aspirations and activities. The 
man who elevates himself makes himself simpler and more 
integral, and at the same time more solid and strong; he 
strips his life of a thousand secondary and non-essential 
appearances and activities, freeing himself from the super- 
fuous and useless vegetation, like a fruit tree whose produc- 
tive capacity is increased by a wise pruning. 

The impoverishment, however, is only apparent, as a 
progressive deepening and sharpening of our activities corre- 
gond to their diminished extension. A scattered superficial 
life is gradually replaced by another deep and concentrated, 
which leaves outside its circle many unnecessary conquests, 
but penetrates to the heart of things, extracts their inner 
meaning and stamps them with its own mark. 

This first stage, which is the beginning of the return 
towards the spirit after long wandering through the world 
of matter, is almost always accompanied by a wave of joy 
and happiness, corresponding to the awakening of the soul, 
followed, however, by a touch of suffering and melancholy, 
asorrow of detachment, a sense of shrinking and of poverty. 
In the great adventure of the spiritual development there 
exist in fact painful phases of struggle, of unbalance, of 
travail, of pain, for the destruction of preceding forms of life, 
and of habits to which we had been long accustomed and 
attached. In these phases, in the music of the vital human 
spheres, one works and suffers in the minor mode. These 
periods are followed, however, by others in which a new 
equilibrium is reached, in which a new fulness of life pervades 
us, an unexpected and unhoped-for joy thrills us, in the 
creative realisation of more noble works. In these phases one 
lives and enjoys in the major mode. 

Self-simplification, analogous in the formation of char- 
acter to the purification of the mystic way, gives rise, just 
like this, in its emotional reflections, to a. phase of grief and 
renunciation ; but it is an important and necessary process 
ftom which flow the most beneficent results and which must 
be faced without fear: for the immanent justice which 
governs all things there are for the rest not lacking inner 
compensations of joy and fulness when the unification of 

the character has been attained. 


But what is character ? In an absolute sense, according 
to Kant, it is that property of the will by which the subject 
attaches himself to determined practical principles, invariably 
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laid down for himself by his own reasoning powers. For 
Seneca it consists in the uniformity of the will : semper iden, 
velle atque idem nolle ; according to Erdmann, it is the deter. 
mined manner of resolving things become a habit in conge. 
quence of repeated resolutions, and, according to Jodl, the 
sum-total of the’habits of volition that a man has educated in 
himself. This volitional aspect of character is rightly brought 
out by Petrone, who defines it as a collection of moral habits 
unified around the voluntary axis, a system of habits of acting 
according to an ideal. 

With the premiss that character does not interest ys 
unless it is formed according to moral standards and has for 

’ pivot a spiritual research, let us note first of all that unity of 
processes and of actions, stability and continuity of direction 
of conduct are essential formal elements of character. This, 
however, is not based exclusively on the formation of habits, 
however high may be the activities to which they refer, 
Habits, it must not be forgotten, should be sought after, not 
because they are an aim to be achieved, but only because they 
represent the means by which to dominate and regulate with 
a minimum effort the activities of inferior nature in order to 
leave the maximum liberty of action to the higher faculties, 
Habits formed without discrimination and not destroyed and 
abandoned at the right moment transform themselves into 
prisons and fetters for the spirit ; they tend to confer on the 
character a static non-progressive nature, too different from 
the free and plastic forms of evolution through which develop 
and flourish the souls athirst for perfection. 

Habit is a precious means of preserving the results of 
effort, suppressing the continual fatigue of conscious vigilance 
and attention in the process of the action. But, however 
morally it may be directed, it can only represent in the 
psychical life a kind of force of inertia, of which it is well to 
make use, but which must be overcome and surpassed at each 
new step trodden and achieved in the ascent to the heights. 
He who does not desire to stop and become a prisoner to his 
own virtues must know how to break at any moment the old 
habits in the kingdom of good, and how to form new ones in 
the kingdom of better. 

So then what answers best to a dynamic conception of 
spiritual progress is a definition of moral character that takes 
into account these various aspects in the terms of “‘ a volun 
tary and spontaneous co-ordination of actions and a transi 
tory and progressive system of habits to act according to 

spiritual ideal.” The voluntary and free aspect of charactet 
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must in fact neither suppress nor render too obscure the 
original personal characteristics, neither must it annul in a 
grey —— uniform system the spontaneous impetus of 
e soul. 

. Character is a result in the composition of which meet 
together the heredity of the past, the education of the sur- 
soundings and the personal asceticism of the Spirit—that is to 
say, self-education. All these various elements must be fused 
into a harmonious whole ; coherent and, at the same time, 
energetic and vital, so as to form a new nature capable of 
evolving and perfecting itself without ceasing. 

He who binds himself to this difficult and meritorious 
constructive work follows the main lines of human develop- 
ment and can await with confidence the help and strength 
which will descend upon him from above. 


Although there are but few, outside the strictly religious 
field, who feel themselves urged to take up the subject, there 
yet exists a real and true art of spiritual elevation, which 
many writers have treated from different points of view and 
under different names: “self-government,” “‘self-educa- 
tion,” ‘* self-discipline,” ‘* education of the will,” “‘ educa- 
tion of the character,”’ “‘ discipline of the soul’s progress,” 
“ asceticism,” and so forth. It constitutes a vast and subtle 
discipline based on solid psychological presuppositions, it is 
illuminated by a minute and conscientious introspection and 
is founded on well-ascertained facts, laws and methods, the 
knowledge of which and their serious and constant application 
are capable of leading to sure results. 

Plato called this discipline Psychagogy (from psyche = 
soul and agoghé = education), and it would be well to restore 
the old name, which has the merit of indicating its practical 
and active character, showing moreover that it is not a ques- 
tion of the education of a separate hypothetic faculty of the 
soul, but of the integral culture of the whole psyche, carried 
out for the purpose of guiding it towards an ever greater 
perfection. 

Its exposition is found in the different writers mixed with 
abundant matter of religious, theological, ethical, meta- 
physical nature, reflecting the traditional doctrines of the 
various religious, mystical and philosophical currents, or the 
personal views of the writers, but having no direct relation to 
the psychagogical doctrine as such. It is the special merit of 
Assagioli to have-first pointed out that psychagogy may be 
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completely independent of the various philosophical theories 
in the sense that each of its principles, recognised to be prac. 
tically true, can be expressed in various ways according to 
the theoretical convictions of the enunciator. It in fact 
appears as a psychological reality, practically utilisable also 
apart from the solving of fundamental philosophical prob. 
lems connected—for example—with the nature of will, with 
free will and soon. We see in fact some of these writers, like 
Kymieu, base their work on the theme of perfect free will, 
whilst others are like Dubois, who begins his book full of 
excellent advice by declaring that education rests entirely on 
the principle of the strictest determinism. And yet both 
these writers appear to the reader good open-minded con- 
noisseurs of the human psyche, and give valuable indications 
as to the way to behave in order to direct it towards more 
serene harmonies. 

Leaving aside therefore these theoretical elements, which 
belong rather to the field of philosophy and religion, and are 
not essential for us, we may mention three important sub- 
divisions which illustrate the characteristics and the aims of 
psychagogical discipline, of this art of self-improvement. 

A first part lays the fundamental psychological bases 
which it is necessary to know and possess in order to face the 
successive psychological developments, studies the nature and 
aspects of the human psyche, revealing its characteristics. 
This kind of anatomy of the soul forms a preparatory part in 
which are unfolded particularly some determined chapters of 
psychology. Much help for the psychagogical applications 
may be given by the modern conception, championed by 
Fouillée, of the idées-forces, by which it is admitted that in 
every idea there exists an emotive and appetitive element 
inseparable therefrom. This point of view, which merits a 
wide development, may be particularly fruitful, especially 
from the practical point of view. 

Then comes a second part, of more direct interest, in 
which are studied and formulated the most important laws 
of the psyche, which may be susceptible of practical utilisa- 
tion in the psychagogical circle. Such are the laws of con- 
nection and induction between the three fundamental aspects 
of the psyche (thought, feeling and will) ; the laws of inertia, 
of habit, of causality, of association, of interference, of 
psychical order, and so on. The knowledge of these laws, 
which regulate the physiology of the soul, and their use form 
the central body of the doctrine, which already finds here the 
possibility of numerous direct applications to the daily life. 
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On the first three laws of connection and induction, for 
example, the Jesuit Antonino Eymieu has based the whole 
first volume of his admirable treatise of practical psychology : 
Le gouvernement de soti—méme. ‘They have in fact a vast 
importance for the rules of conduct to be deduced in the 
formation of character, and in the struggle to dominate our 
own passions and weaknesses. Other writers base them- 
selves principally on the use of the laws of conscious and 
voluntary auto-suggestion (Coué, Baudoin), on psycho- 
therapic technique (Baudoin and Lestchinsky), on the train- 
ing of the will (Payot, Barret), and so on. 

A third part, still more interesting than the two former, 
closely connected with the systems of development proper 
to asceticism and the mystical life, is that which concerns 
the psychagogical methods. Known and practised from 
remote ages, they have developed along the most varied 
lines, often in relation to the characteristic and traditions of 
determined schools or religions or sects, sometimes on the 
contrary of a quite personal nature. Let us mention among 
these methods, indicating them in part by their traditional 
names and in part by recent psychological denominations, 
the examination of conscience, which summarises a system of 
introspective practices; the inhibitory suspension of in- 
stinctive impulses; the insertion of principles; the diversion 
and derivation of the tendencies ; the cathartic sublimation 
of the natural energies ; hetero-suggestion dynamicised in 
the fundamental practices of prayer, of confession, of dis- 
cipleship ; concentration ; meditation ; contemplation. 

Each method, each psychagogical practice must be closely 
bound to action and cannot be separated from it, confining 
itself only to the field of introspective life. Otherwise it loses 
every real efficacy and comes to lack that integral force which 
alone can determine our effective transmutation. Aspira- 
tions, desires, projects, exercises, all are useless unless they 
find a harmonious response in the reality of facts. There is 
indeed a chapter of psychagogy which treats of the technique 
of action and which is precious for those souls who, owing to 
a certain tendency to sluggishness, find it difficult to put 
themselves resolutely on a new road. 


. 


Contrary to the belief of many, what is important in the 
process of inner development is not so much the result 
obtained as the effort made. This latter is never made in 
vain. By a grand wise law of analogy which governs all 
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created things, no energy and no effort can be lost. [ 
accumulates in those obscure regions of our soul, which 
psychologists call subconscious, ready to show itself at times 
in unexpected discharges of moral energy, which is the 
explanation of many otherwise inexplicable facts of rapid 
transformations and conversions. The judgment given op 
the basis of the moral results obtained is always doubtful 
because it is extremely difficult to judge what the resistances 
are that each soul has to conquer within itself. There are 
some of us who, face to face with our own instincts, are born 
with a sheep to lead, whilst others find themselves with a 
tiger to be tamed. A life of generous mistakes may be more 
heroical than another of easy placid virtues. 

Every psychagogical practice extracts much of the parti- 
cular colour derived from the religious and moral tradition of 
the surroundings. At the same time, to obtain the maximum 
efficacy, its application must with time become spontaneous, 
original and essentially personal. Each individual has his 
own particular psychical formula, presents a determined inner 
problem of his own to be solved only in a certain way of his 
own quite unmistakable from others. Our souls are not so 
many locks which a single key fits, but each has its own 
mechanism which requires a special intervention in order to 
make it work. There are, of course, some general rules which 
apply to every soul, but then in practice each must choose 
the ways and means most fitted to himself, either availing 
himself of the advice of riper and wiser spirits, or finding 
within himself the right inspiration. 

The art of self-improvement is not then an arid and 
mechanical discipline, rigid in the application of lifeless laws 
and methods, but a true art, which, in the creative effort to 
offer to heaven the living and immortal flower of an ever 
more perfect and purer soul, has no equal in any other form 


of beauty. 
VITTORINO VEZZANI. 


Turin UNIVERSITY, ITALY. 
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HUMANISM AND PSEUDO-HUMANISM. 
CASSIUS J. KEYSER, 


Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Arew months ago a distinguished English savant, who had 
just concluded a course of scientific lectures in one of the 
larger American universities, said to me : 


“During my sojourn in your country I’ve been 
reading and hearing a great deal about humanism but 
I’ve not yet been able to discover what it is all about.”’ 


No wonder he had been reading and hearing much about 
humanism. For what many Americans call “the new 
humanistic movement ”’ has recently produced an extensive 
literature, both printed and oral, and the body of it con- 
tinues to grow rapidly. There is, for example, Humanism 
and America—calling itself ‘*‘ The Challenge of Culture to the 
Anarchy of Our Times ”—a symposium of fifteen essays by 
fifteen writers, including Professor Irving Babbitt, “‘ center 
of the humanistic movement,’ Mr Paul Elmer More, con- 
spicuous as a “ leader,’”’ and other essentially like-minded 
scholars, under the editorship of Mr Norman Foerster. There 
is The Critique of Humanism—self-styled ‘‘ The Challenge of 
the Creative Life to the Schoolmen of Our Day ’’—another 
symposium, evoked by the former one, edited by Mr C. 
Hartly Grattan, and written by a dozen scholars, quite as 
able as the former and showing a greater diversity of 
views. There is the deservedly much-read and much-dis- 
cussed Preface to Morals by Mr Walter Lippmann, who 
devotes a large central section of his book to “ The Founda- 
tions of Humanism.’’ There is Mr Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
The Modern Temper, of which the clue-chapter is entitled 
“The Paradox of Humanism.” There is Humanism: A 
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New Religion by the Rev. Dr Charles Francis Potter, founder 
of the rapidly growing First Humanist Society of New York 
There is Mr Leon Samson’s New Humanism, radiant with the 
hope of realising the most extravagant of proletarian dreams 
In addition to the many books, of which the foregoing wil 
serve as examples, there are the endless discussions found ip 
The New Humanist, a journal conducted by a group of 
theological students in Chicago; in the multitudinoys 
utterances of pulpit and platform; in countless magazine 
articles ; in innumerable newspaper editorials and reviews; 
and in ubiquitous conversation. 

Nor was there anything to astonish in the visiting scholar’s 
bewilderment. For no one can examine the literature 
referred to without quickly discovering that the writers, 
having employed the term Humanism in a large variety of 
quite incompatible senses, agree in nothing save their appro- 
priation or misappropriation of a common name. One thus 
discovers that there are humanisms and humanisms and 
humanisms: “ academic ’”’ humanism, “ classical ”? human- 
ism, ‘‘ new”? humanism, “ strict ” humanism, ‘“‘ dualistic” 
humanism, “literary ” humanism, “ religious ’’ humanism 
** loquacious ”’ or “ radical ”’ or “ proletarian ’” humanism 
and soon. Verily, humanism is, as Mr Norman Foerster has 
said, “‘ a word to conjure with.”” And verily, as Mr Krutch 
has said, 


“‘it has been most frequently employed rather because 
of certain affective connotations than because of any 
exact meaning.” 


II. THe MEANING OF HUMANISM. 


Nevertheless, as I have said elsewhere,! the term Human- 
ism, understood in accordance with its historical signification 
and its philosophical implications, is a great name—among 
the greatest of our English speech. Convinced that, with one 
or two possible exceptions, the meanings currently assigned 
to the name are none of them worthy to bear it, I purpose to 
signalise the principal varieties of what may, I believe, be 
rightly called Pseudo-Humanism. Before doing so I will try 
to indicate the sense in which, as I think, the name in 
question ought always to be understood and employed. 

What, then, is Humanism ? 

I am not going to pretend to define it. Its meaning is too 
immense and manifold to admit of being encased in a neat 


1 Humanism and Science. 
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yerbal formula. One might as well pretend to define poetry 
or knowledge or justice or beauty or religion or love or life. 
How, then, is Humanism’s meaning or that of any other 
indefinable term to be conveyed ? It is to be done by descrip- 
tion. There is no other way, and it is a good one. I can 
think of no greater improvement in our human discourse 
than that which would result if writers and speakers would 
stop the well-nigh universal and vicious practice of confusing 
definition and description. Between them—between telling 
what a thing is and telling what it is not but more or less 
resembles—there yawns an unbridgeable chasm. In any 
useful sense of the term definition, a thing is definable if and 
only if it is possible to indicate at least one mark serving to 
discriminate that thing from all things else. But any true 
statement about a thing, even if true of a million other things, 
isa partial description of it. A vast majority of the so-called 
definitions encountered in literature are, even when true 
statements, nothing but partial descriptions. And when 
such a partial description is submitted as a genuine definition, 
one is bound to infer that the author either does not under- 
stand the essential nature of definition, and so is fooling 
himself, or is engaged in trying to deceive others. 

Though Humanism does not admit of definition, it can be 
described—of course, not completely, for no term’s meaning 
admits of complete description—but well enough for the 
purposes of identification, recognition, and intelligible com- 
munication. It can, that is, be described well enough to 
render the bulk and central burden of its meaning un- 
mistakable. 

Among the descriptions known to me the following very 
brief one given by Mr Lippmann in his recent review of 
Humanism and America is by all odds the most revealing. 
Humanism, says he, “‘ signifies the intention of men to con- 
cern themselves with the discovery of a good life on this 
planet by the use of human faculties.”” It is important to 
observe that what is here so compendiously described is no 
cult, no doctrine, no sect, no dogma, but a certain human 
“intention.”’ Not the intention of men believing themselves 
to be totally depraved and seeking to escape, by humble 
submission to ecclesiastical authority or by means of divine 
grace, from the eternal wrath of an angry God; not the 
intention of superstitious men to propitiate, by purchase, 
prayer and sacrifice, demonic spirits of an imaginary environ- 
ment ; not the intention of dupes to suffer in humility the 
outrageous fortunes of the present world in the hope of ever- 
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lasting bliss in a world beyond the clouds ; but the perfectly 
natural intention of normal men to achieve a good life here 
upon this mundane sphere where their lot is cast, and to do 
it by the application of native powers resident in themselves 
to the waiting resources of the actual world. 

That natural intention of normal men is profoundl 
significant. It implies, springs from, and is sustained by the 
living sense in men that as humans they are endowed with 
the dignity of autonomous beings, potentially qualified by 
native inheritance to judge, individually and independently 
for themselves, in all the great matters of human concern, 
The living sense of personal and individual autonomy, and 
of the potencies implicit in it, is absolutely essential to the 
proper dignity of man as man. And it is out of that human 
sense that Humanism derives its existence, its character, and 
its power. Wherever and whenever that sense has been 
keenly felt, Humanism has flourished. Wherever and when- 
ever it has been dormant or dead, Humanism has declined or 
perished. 

That fact accounts for the Humanism of antiquity, 
represented by such as Confucius, Buddha, Lao-Tsze and 
others of the Orient and by such as Plato, Aristotle, Hero- 
dotus, Socrates, Sophocles, Cicero, Lucretius, and the rest 
in the great days of Greece and Rome. It accounts for the 
approximate extinction of Humanism during the long 
centuries of darkness following upon the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. And it accounts for the Renaissance, which 
was due to the rebirth and reassertion in men of their 
prerogatives and powers as autonomous organisms. 

It was in the time of that great resurgence of the human 
spirit that the word “‘ humanist ” was coined, though there 
had been eminent humanists in both the East and the West 
thousands of years before. The men to whom the name was 
applied were precisely the men who were not only demon- 
strating by their deeds, but on every hand proclaiming in 
words, the full recovery of the very precious and very power- 
ful human sense I have been speaking of. It is proclaimed by 
Pico in the famous words which he represents God as address- 
ing to Man: ‘“* Thou shalt determine thy nature for thyself 
according to thine own free will.” Quite as boldly it is pro- 
claimed by Leon Battista Alberti: ‘*‘ Men can do all things 
if they will.”” How perfectly such proclamations accord with 
that of Mahavira, an Oriental humanist of long ago: 


“Man! Thou art thine own friend! Why wishest 
thou for a friend beyond thyself ? ” 
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And how perfectly in tune they are with the choral words 
of Sophocles : 
“Without resource man meets nothing that must 
come.” 


Having in their hearts so living a sense of personal 
sovereignty and power, it is no wonder that the foremost 
humanists of the fifteenth century cast off the shackles of 
ecclesiastical authority, and it is no wonder that they were 
at once so eager and so competent in seeking, in assimilating, 
and in emulating whatever remained of the literature, 
philosophy, art, and science that had been created by the 
great humanists of antiquity. It was just because he was 
himself humanistically alive that Cyriac of Ancona, in giving 
himself wholly to the exploration of antiquities, felt and 
said: “I go to awake the dead.” That was merely the 
phenomenon of distinctively human life ardently seeking its 
own kind. 

In trying to grasp the meaning of Humanism by help of a 
retrospective glance, it is important to guard against mis- 
taking effect for cause. It was not the Revival of Learning 
that produced the Humanism of the Renaissance. On the 
contrary, it was that Humanism that produced the Revival 
of Learning and all the kindred phenomena of the time. 
What Humanism will do in a given time and place depends 
upon the conditions then and there existing, and it is 
not to be identified with its activities and achievements in 
a given age. These are but transitory tokens of an 
abiding spirit that in another age may manifest itself in 
other ways. 

Humanism may, as in the Renaissance, strive to emanci- 
pate from the external tyrannies of church and state ; it may, 
as then, seek to liberate from the multiform internal tyrannies 
of superstitious fear; it may teach to scorn the myths of 
malignant demons, the Fall of Man, Heaven and Hell; it 
may institute enquiry into the nature and bases of govern- 
ment ; it may reform education, secularise art, inaugurate 
scholarly criticism of sacred books, multiply inventions, and 
en to explore the uncharted and unknown parts of the 
world. 

Spiritually and intellectually, our own age is the legitimate 
descendant of the Renaissance. And in our time, Humanism, 
besides greatly developing its activities of the elder day, 
manifests itself in many a new form of human endeavour : 
in the enterprise of Democracy; in the highly significant 
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experiment of Communism; in the universalisation of 
Education ; in the astounding evolution of Industry ; jn 
the rapid ascent of Science ; in the manifold striving towards 
World Unity and Co-operation in the effort to achieve by 
human faculties a good life on earth for all mankind. 

It is evident that, as thus conceived, Humanism cannot 
be adequately described, much less defined, in terms of merely 
** decorous ”’ literature or ‘‘ decorous ”’ art or “‘ decorous’ 
living, nor in terms of religion alone or of politics alone or of 
ethics alone or of education alone or of science alone or of any 
one of the cardinal interests of man, for it must be big enough 
to embrace them all. 

Rightly conceived, it is not a static thing but is an 
increasing function of time and knowledge and experience, 
Slowly, in various ways, mainly from the marvels of scientific 
achievement, it has acquired a profound belief in the endless 
ameliorability of human weal. I have mentioned World 
Unity and Co-operation. That is the fairest of human dreams, 
and it is the dream of modern Humanism. 


III. Some Ps—Evupo-HuMANISMS. 


Except the mentioned books of Mr Lippmann and Mr 
Krutch, the principal American works purporting to set forth 
the nature. of Humanism embody conceptions of it that are 
essentially incompatible with the conception above deline- 
ated. On that account I regard them as representing, not 
Humanism, but this or that variety of pseudo-humanism. 
There are several such varieties. I have selected three 
of them for special mention because of their scholarly 
origin, their high purpose, and the adhesion they have 
gained. 

And first, the so-called ‘‘ academic ”’ or “ strict ’’ variety. 
I refer to the conception which Professor Irving Babbitt has 
been assiduously formulating, expounding, and recommending 
in lectures, essays and books for more than thirty years, and 
which, a few months ago, got itself authoritatively expressed 
by Professor Babbitt and others in the above-cited Humanism 
and America. In that symposium Professor Babbitt’s réle 
is that of definer. His contribution is ‘‘ An Essay at Defini- 
tion.” His conception of definition and his conception of 
what he calls humanism have led him to believe that the 
latter can be defined. And his “ definition ” is this: 


** Humanists are those who, in any age, aim at pro- 
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portionateness through a cultivation of the law of 
measure.” 


Is that really a definition ? What does it define ? Is it 
even a revealing description ? What does it describe ? It is, 
[ think, a fairly pleasing combination of words. But what 
does it mean? It evidently requires interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt was doubtless aware of this, for he interprets 
itextensively. His interpretation is partly positive—specify- 
ing individual people and classes of people who are humanists ; 
but mainly negative—specifying individual people and 
classes of people not entitled to be called humanists. The 
negative part is much the best, being by far the most reveal- 
ing. It is this part that shows us clearly why humanism as 
conceived by Professor Babbitt and his kind is “‘ strict.’’ The 
strictness is evidenced by the sorts of people debarred from 
Professor Babbitt’s ‘‘ humanist ” tabernacle. Who are the 
debarred ? 

The answer seems incredible, for it is this: All monists, 
all naturists, all humanitarians, all romanticists, all deter- 
minists, all realists, all materialists, all mechanists, all those 
philosophers who regard the One as a “‘ concept ” instead of 
a “living intuition ’’; all those colleges, universities and 
other educational institutions that ‘‘ proclaim the gospel of 
service’; all pragmatists or instrumentalists ; all psycho- 
logists ; all devotees of science; all specialists (except, of 
course, specialists in the ‘‘ humanism ”’ of Professor Babbitt). 

Nor is the answer yet complete. Far from it. For among 
the debarred are all men and women having any essential 
likeness to such as Epicurus or Lucretius or Shelley or Ibsen 
or Nietzsche or Rabelais or Schelling or Lessing or Gray or 
Coleridge or Carlyle or the Walter Paters or the Rousseaus 
or the Walt Whitmans or the William Jameses or the 
Benedetto Croces or the Thomas Hardys or the Oswald 
Spenglers. 

What of such great creators of psychic light as Spinoza, 
John Locke, David Hume, Euclid, Newton, Einstein, Willard 
Gibbs, Lobachevski, Riemann, Gauss, Charles Darwin, Henri 
Poincaré, Louis Pasteur, and their kind ? All such are shut 
out by the clearest indicia of Professor Babbitt’s brand of 
“ humanism.” 

Said Terence: ‘“‘ Iam aman, and nothing human is alien 
tome.” The ‘strict’? humanist virtually says: “I ama 
man, and most things human are alien to me.” That is why 
Mr H. S. Canby said in his Saturday Review of Literature 
Vou, XXIX. No. 2. 8* 
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that the “‘ humanism”? of Professor Babbitt and his disciples 
is ““a very porcupine hunched up against our familiar 
world.” 

But is there not something to be said in its behalf ? There 
is. It advocates ‘‘ decorous ”’ living, ‘‘ decorous ” writing, 
“* restraint,” the ‘‘law of measure,” ‘ proportionateness,’ 
‘* nothing too much.” Even, however, as a literary cult, it 
is so uncatholic as to merit the following criticism by Mr 
Henry Hazlitt : 


“We are above all to judge a writer, not by his 
originality or force, not by his talent or genius, but by 
his decorum. That is, we are to praise him for a virtue 
within the reach of any learned blockhead.” 


A second kind of pseudo-humanism is the “ religious ” 
variety expounded by Charles Francis Potter in many lectures 
and especially in his above-mentioned book, Humanism: A 
New Religion. The spirit manifest in Doctor Potter’s exposi- 
tions is admirable, being sincere, truth-seeking, courageous. 
And it would be easy to cull from them a large bouquet of 
admirable utterances. 

For example : 


“The chief concern of Humanism [says he] is to 
release the pent-up reservoir of human energy, to explore 
the uncharted territory of the mind, and to raise to its 
highest efficiency the entire personality.” 


Again : 


*“‘ If humanists were to make a creed, the first article 
would be—I believe in Man.”’ 


It is necessary, however, to construe such deliverances 
contextually, in the light and atmosphere of the book as a 
whole. In so construing them one quickly discovers that 
they are primarily designed to portray something that the 
author is wholly bent on persuading his readers to regard and 
to accept as a new religion. It is not Humanism but Religion 
that Doctor Potter is interested in. His central contention 
is that what he calls humanism is now everywhere the religion 
of the most enlightened men and women and is destined to 
be the religion of the future. 

What, pray, is that religion ? Let it be said at once that 
it is Godless, prayerless, and non-worshipping ; it repudiates 
every sort of theism, and, far from admitting anything super- 
natural, it denies the possibility that there may be, even in 
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the hierarchy of natural beings, any kind superior to man. 
And so it is not the religion of Auguste Comte, for the latter’s 
“Iq religion de Vhumanité”’ is, though Godless, a worshipping 
religion, the object of the worship being Humanity. Neither 
is Mr Potter’s new religion the religion of Mr T. S. Eliot, for 
the latter, who calls himself a humanist, is a worshipping 
Anglo-Catholic. Moreover, Mr Eliot’s *‘ humanism ”’ and 
religion, unlike Mr Potter’s, refuse to coalesce. For Mr 
Eliot’s “‘ humanism ”’ is, he tells us, necessary to save what 
he calls religion from two frightful things: “ petrified 
ecclesiasticism ” on the one hand, and ‘‘ modernism ” on the 
other. And it must be added that Mr Eliot’s “‘ dogmatic 
religion” is necessary for disciplining and training the 
emotions—a task for which, so he asserts, no mere humanism 
can be adequate. 

Being a trained theologian, Mr Potter was well aware 
that, if his new religion was to be a religion, it was necessary 
to provide a suitable definition of the latter term. He was 
quite equal to the task, having indeed provided three such 
definitions. One of them he himself invented : “* Religion is 
the attempt to unify one’s own personality and to relate it to 
the world without.’ The other two he found, one of them by 
Professor A. S. Haydon: ‘“‘ Religion is the shared quest of 
the good life.”” And the other by Mr E. S. Ames: “‘ Religion 
is the consciousness of the highest social values.”’ It seems a 
bit strange that it did not occur to Mr Potter that his defini- 
tion of religion would serve just as well for a definition of 
Education ; nor to Mr Potter and Mr Haydon that the latter’s 
definition would do perfectly well for a definition of Demo- 
cracy ; nor to Mr Potter and Mr Ames that the latter’s words 
constitute a plausible definition of Communistic Culture or of 
The Professed Aim of Socialism. 

Despite much that is excellent in Mr Potter’s book, I have 
felt obliged to call his “‘ humanism ”’ pseudo-humanism, 
mainly because his sole or dominant concern is not only to 
identify it with religion, but to identify it with religion of a 
sort that, according to every historic sense of the term, is no 
religion at all. 

Even more grotesque than either of the foregoing varieties 
of pseudo-humanism is that portrayed in The New Humanism 
by Mr Leon Samson. It professes to base itself upon a certain 
body of facts respecting the natural instincts and passions of 
man as man. Having (not without labour) assembled them 
from the various sections of Mr Samson’s wide-ranging dis- 
course, I find the alleged facts, some of which are set down 
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as discoveries made by the author himself, to be chiefly 
these : 

(1) By nature human beings are honest and veracious 
lying being a concomitant of civilisation and destined to 
cease only upon the supersession of civilisation by “ a more 
advanced, a freer, a more human mode of life.’’ 


** Peoples untouched by civilisation are notoriously 
truthful and honest in every way. But to civilised men, 
as is well known, honesty is a policy to be practised only 
when it pays.” 


(2) Love and the craving for luxury are “ uniquely human 
passions.” 


** Love is no more sex than a flower is the fertiliser 
from which it grows.” . . . “‘ Let the cynics continue to 
laugh at love. We ask them to name a single human 
instinct that has had so epic a career.” 


(8) Among the human passions that are basic and uni- 
versal are the passions for “‘ variety ”’ and “* combination,” 
Neither “‘ food alone ” nor “ philosophy alone ”’ nor “ nature 
alone ”’ nor “ society alone ” is enough. What is demanded 
for ‘“‘ human joy ” is combination of such various goods. 

(4) Among human fundamentals and universals is “ the 
cabalistic passion—the instinct to conspire,” everywhere 
manifest but especially in “‘ the political and emotional 
affairs of the world.” 

(5) ‘* The instinct of play ’’—not of the “‘ cat-and-mouse ” 
variety but of children with their toys, of philosophers with 
their ideas, of artists and mathematicians with their ideals, 
of statesmen and benefactors with their dreams of public 
betterment. Life a ‘‘ Dance’’? No, a Game. 

(6) By nature all humans are endowed with “ the pivotal 
passion or instinct for order,’”’ enabling them, 


‘** on the one hand, within the limits of social safety, to 
exercise their will.to freedom, and, on the other, beyond 
the sacred circles of their respective individualities, to 
function in a social manner.” 


(7) A sense and craving for what is beautiful, especially 
“* the full, free, unstudied beauty ”’ of oral speech. 

(8) Among the master passions of man are the love of 
Leisure and hatred of Work and War. 
(9) But 
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“there is nothing that so unmistakably marks a man 
human as his capacity to talk, his love of spoken lan- 
guage. Writing may separate savage from civilizee, but 
speech is the boundary line between humanity and 
animality.”’ 


The foregoing alleged facts regarding human nature, most 
evident in the ‘‘ working class,” constitute the basis of what 
Mr Samson calls his ‘* scientific humanism.” 

What is it to do in the world ? What is its goal? I have 
said “‘ goal,” instead of ideal, because a goal is something to 
be reached, whereas a genuine ideal is a perfection to be end- 
lessly pursued but never attainable. 

Well, the goal is this: A single world-embracing com- 
munity of human beings having no work, no war, no books, 
no government, no law, no justice, no poets, no policemen, 
noart, no religion, no families, no races, no classes, no states, 
no civilisation, because mankind will have advanced to a 
stage where all such things would be but hindering super- 
fluities. And what is to be their occupation? The answer 
is; Conversation, honest, sincere, original, beautiful, musical, 
infinitely varied—and endless. 

How has Mr Samson contrived to pass from his premises 
to his amazing conclusion? He has done it by help of two 
things—a flaming imagination and an utter disregard of the 
laws of sound thinking. The imagination is everywhere astir 
in his vibrant pages. His contempt for Logic one need not 
merely infer for he avows it in the following words : 


‘“* It is but natural for a new form of logic to appear 
. . . alogic of change where A can, at one and the same 
moment, be both A and not-A.” 


Mr Samson calls his humanism scientific. He should call 
it super-Marxian, proletarian, utopian, elysian, or—best of 
all—loquacious. 

Other varieties of pseudo-humanism, being but variants 
of the foregoing ones, need not be dealt with explicitly. Nor 
is it desirable to lengthen this essay to exhibit in more detail 
or fuller light the obvious incompatibility between the con- 
cept of Humanism, as presented in section II., and the 
various doctrines that I have felt obliged to characterise as 
specimens of pseudo-humanism. Suffice it, in closing, te 
remind ourselves of two main considerations. One of them 
is that, as a distinctive way of confronting and dealing with 
life and the world, Humanism derives its existence, its 
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character, and its power from the precious innate sense of 
men that, as humans, they are naturally endowed with the 
dignity of Autonomous beings. The other one is that modern 
Humanism’s dream of World Unity and Co-operation in the 
enterprise of achieving, in this world, by means of human 
faculties, a good life for all mankind, is not the dream of a 
goal, to be reached, but that of a supreme ideal to be end. 
lessly pursued through an infinite sequence of ever closer and 
closer approximations. 


CASSIUS JACKSON KEYSER. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
NOTHING- BUT. 


A STUDY IN MODERN INTOLERANCE. 
JOHN M. FLETCHER, 


Professor of Psychology in Tulane University, New Orleans. 


Toe Southern States of America seem everywhere to be 
thought of as the headquarters of the religiously intolerant 
minds of the Western world. ‘“ In many parts of the United 
States,” says Mr Aldous Huxley, “‘ unfamiliar, and therefore 
unpopular, ideas are persecuted with violence.” 1 Funda- 
mentalism, of which intolerance is a common characteristic, 
is naturally allocated to the South, although by no means all 
of the leading exponents of this doctrine are found “ south of 
the Line.” Mr Mencken is disposed to refashion our geogra- 
phies, making new cultural subdivisions to cut across the 
older political units, with a Bible Belt located within the 
boundaries of the Black Belt, and these all to be included 
within a vast Sahara of the fine arts. (The Bible Belt, it will 
be recalled, is bounded on the north and north-west by the 
Babbitt Belt.) 

Although in the critical mind the quality of intolerance 
is most intimately associated with religious interests, it 
should by no means be thought of as being confined to them. 
Hence, the ethical equivalents of intolerance need not be 
thought of as being confined to the Bible Belt. For instance, 
one needs but to consult recent court records, to find out 
What would happen to a man who would undertake in the 
state of Massachusetts to spread “‘ unfamiliar, and therefore 
unpopular, ideas ” about property rights. Whether the issue 
concerns religious values or property values is beside the 


1 Century Magazine, July, 1929. 
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point. Whether conscience or the cash register be our 
measure of values, intolerance is intolerance. 

Sometimes the most intolerant of men are those who 
assume to correct the intolerance of others. Such people are 
quick to see intolerance and nothing but intolerance in social 
customs which they do not understand or do not approve, 
Those who would see in the religious mind of the South of 
to-day nothing except intolerance are of kindred spirit with 
those who chose to see only evil in the civilisation of the Old 
South and who set about destroying that civilisation. Instead 
of seeing in the politically solid South of to-day the one slowly 
dwindling section of this country which is capable of loyalty 
to a social principle in the face of inevitable political defeat 
and crushing economic discrimination, these same kindred 
spirits prefer to see in it only another instance of backward- 
ness, from which it is their patriotic duty to relieve the 
country by the usual tactics of “ practical politics.” The 
civilisation of the Old South, with its good and its bad, was 
crushed under the single indictment of slavery. The political 
integrity of the present South is being destroyed under the 
charge of sectionalism. Its religious loyalty is being assailed 
under the charge of intolerance. 

Those who choose to do so may, on closer scrutiny, find 
that the South is first of all holding on to its consciousness of 
religious values and that its intolerance, where manifest, 
grows out of this fact, as a consequence of a variety of 
provocations, the chief of which, perhaps, is the constant 
criticism of those who prefer to believe that it (the South) is 
first of all ignorant and intolerant, and only secondarily 
religious-minded. 

In discussing intolerance as exemplified in the South of 
to-day one thinks at once of the anti-evolution movement 
which came to a sort of climax in the Scopes trial at the little 
town of Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925. The mere outward 
facts of this episode, as of many others in history, are, in 
part at least, misleading. Whatever the records may say, 
there lie behind this movement thoughts, feelings, and 
intentions which are not peculiar to the Bible Belt, but which 
have constituted the motivation of the opposition to Dar- 
winism from Bishop Wilberforce to William Jennings Bryan. 
If we ourselves are not, with some justice, to be charged with 
intolerance, does it not behove us to make an honest endea- 
vour to understand these unexpressed and inexpressible 
thoughts and feelings? History is often both false and 
brutal, for, as Carlyle said before Freudian psychology was 
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heard of, beneath the realm of argumentation and debate, in 
which we conduct courts and have trials, there lies in our 
minds the realm of deeper intuitions, and it is these that 
constitute the source of life’s energies, its poetry, its art, its 
religion. Science, on the other hand, breathes and lives in 
the upper mental stratum of argumentation and debate. It, 
therefore, can only beget a civilisation whose language is in 
terms of ‘‘ pointer readings,” of quantitative measurements, 
as Eddington puts it, and whose criteria of values are balance 
sheets and dividend rates. 

What could be the inner interpretations of this anti- 
evolution movement ? If one may be permitted to discount 
rationalisations, to go behind what men do and say, and offer 
suggestions as to what they mean, it seems likely that it was 
not the discovery that man evolved from lower forms of 
animals that disturbed Tennyson, Agassiz, Gosse, Wilber- 
force, and others, and is to-day disturbing the minds called 
“intolerant.” Rather is it a philosophy of life sometimes 
unintentionally taught, sometimes accepted and advertised 
as being implicit in Darwinism, namely, that man 7s only 
“an ape reft of his tail and grown rusty at climbing.” 

The best traditions of both science and religion seem to 
justify an impartial inquiry into the real issues of this case. 
Such an inquiry might reveal the fact—inconceivable, of 
course, to the contestants—that each side had misconceived 
the real issue, that each side had failed to separate the ques- 
tion of fact from the question of value. It is a thesis of this 
paper that to deduce a philosophy of life, to set up an 
elaborate scale of human values from the scientifically 
ascertained facts concerning man’s evolutionary origin, is 
illegitimate. That this illegitimate deduction is being widely 
disseminated by the authority of science as an established 
fact will be indicated by citations later. 

It is a notable fact that even the best of scientists are often 
poor philosophers. Many of them turn philosophers without 
knowing they have done so. It would be easy to cite the 
case of a modern scientist who, on essentially philosophical 
grounds, denies to philosophy the right of existence. This 
being the case among highly trained scientific minds, how 
can we expect the ruralite to separate in his thinking the 
scientific question of facts concerning origin from the philo- 
sophical question of the meaning and value of human life ? 

_ The religious opponents of evolution have always accepted 
without protest the story of man’s origin in dust. The plain 
man of Tennessee, along with the plain man the world over, 
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has recited “earth to earth and dust to dust” over the 
graves of the dead for ages. Why does he become disturbed 
over the thought that man has evolved from sub-human 
animals, which, though sub-human, are at least higher than 
lifeless dust? The thing that seems to hurt the religious 
mind is not the fact of human origin as such. Indeed, humble 
origins have, even among the most primitive religionists, been 
favourite techniques in the stories of the God-man. The rea] 
issue therefore is one of values, not of origins. The religious 
mind feels that man is exalted, not debased, by the story of 
Christ’s birth in a manger, although the query, “Is not He 
the carpenter’s son?” shows that the genetic fallacy of 
identifying essence or value with origins is an old one. 

That the anti-evolutionists have not made such an analysis 
of their contention as this goes without saying. The worst 
of it is, however, that not even those who would rescue them 
from their ignorance have done so. It is they, in fact, who 
have allowed the question of origin and the question of values 
to become inextricably tangled in their own minds and in the 
minds of those whom they have assumed to enlighten. 

It is by no means certain whether it is ignorance or 
wisdom, mental pathology or mental health that enabled 
the simple-minded ruralites of Dayton, Tennessee, to take a 
stand which they were helpless to defend and hold it against 
the stinging ridicule and the more stinging pity of the world. 
Is it merely that they without reason refused to accept the 
ascertained facts of science, or is it that somehow, in the 
background of their minds, they refused to accept the 
conclusion, assumed to be implicit in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, especially as expounded by such raw-minded champions 
of it as Clarence Darrow, that man’s worth is determined by 
his origin, that he is to be equated with the materials present 
in his making, that he is nothing more than the genetic elements 
that have gone into his composition ? 

Leaving aside all legal issues of Church and State, and 
the scientific issues of academic freedom involved in the 
Dayton trial, which issues have, surely, had attention enough, 
let us look for a moment into this neglected matter of 
healthy-mindedness and racial wisdom, to see if a more 
hopeful story may not be found in the history of this 
controversy. 

Mr Joseph Wood Krutch, himself a native Tennesseean, 
was the correspondent for The Nation at the Scopes trial in 
1925. He was scarcely second to Mencken in his excoriation 
of his fellow-countrymen in their refusal to follow the light of 
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tuth. Without arguing for bliss at the cost of ignorance, it 
is most interesting to note what has happened to the mind of 
Mr Krutch as he has, presumably, followed his own advice to 
the Daytonians. In his book, The Modern Temper, written 
since the Dayton trial, he sets forth his views of life in some- 
yhat darkened colours. Speaking of the optimism of Huxley, 
who bade us to “‘ sit down before fact as a little child... . 
follow humbly and to whatever abysses Nature leads,” 
Krutch says that, in spite of achieving greater success in 
doing this than Huxley could have predicted, ** we are aware 
of a certain disappointment and of a hope less eager than his, 
as though our victories were somehow barren and as though 
the most essential things were eluding us.” 


“We are aware, too [he says], of the fact that art 
and ethics have not flowered anew in the light, that we 
have not won a new and more joyous acceptance of the 
universe, and we have come to realise that the more we 
learn of the laws of that universe—in which we con- 
stitute a strange incongruity—the less we shall feel at 
homeinit. . . . Weare disillusioned with the laboratory, 
not because we have lost faith in the truth of its findings, 
but because we have lost faith in the power of those find- 
ings to help us as generally as we had once hoped they 
might help.” 


Is it this sort of philosophy of life that Mr Krutch, with 
shame for their backwardness, urged his fellow Tennesseeans 
to adopt ? Why may we not say that the real issue, as the 
rural religionist in some inexpressible way felt it, was not 
truth and enlightenment versus ignorance and superstition, 
but that of fundamentalism versus futilitarianism of the sort 
exemplified by Mr Krutch. As to the ultimate truth of 
fundamentalism versus futilitarianism, who can be the arbiter ? 
As to which is preferable as a background of civilisation, 
whose tastes must determine ? 

The contention is here made that those who essay to 
deal with questions of human values are philosophers whether 
they choose to be so termed or not. Philosophy seeks to 
know the reality of things. And no one has ever imagined 
that he could bring a bit of ultimate reality into the labora- 
tory and scrutinise it in a test-tube. It would be of untold 
benefit to human civilisation if this seemingly obvious fact 
could become generally realised. There will be no truce in 
the ancient war between science and religion until this is 
done, To this end it might be helpful not merely to recognise 
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philosophy as philosophy, but it is particularly desirable to 
give the philosophy recognised in this instance its appro- 
priate name. A real philosophical movement without a name 
has an advantage in a contest with a movement with a name. 
Philosophers seem never to feel comfortable until they can 
tag their opponents with the proper label. Sometimes one 
needs only to utter the magic label-word in order to vanquish 
an opponent. Hence, perhaps, the primitive taboo on potent 
words. 

There is as yet no distinct school of the philosophy here 
meant, nor are there any single exponents or champions of its 
doctrines. The truth is, as previously stated, the chief 
representatives of this school of philosophy would have us 
believe they are scientists only and would be embarrassed 
if called upon to state their philosophies in explicit terms, 
We shall have to be satisfied here with a rough attempt to 
perform this task. 

As for a name for the school of philosophy in question, it 
is proposed here to designate it The Philosophy of the 
Nothing-But. Vaihinger’s Philosophy of the As-If gives some 
justification for the form of the name at any rate. The 
extent to which this hitherto unnamed philosophy is held 
and has entered into the thinking of the day is probably not 
fully realised. 

What of the doctrines of this philosophy ? Bear in mind 
that we are not speaking here of a philosophy in the technical 
sense of the word. This is not a system that will be likely 
to find a place in the history of philosophy of the present era, 
not even if a future Durant should write such a history. This 
is a philosophy of the highways and byways of life. Its 
academic connections are through the laboratories of science, 
from which it flows as a disregarded by-product. Speaking 
roughly, the major tenet of this school of thought is that all 
phenomena are in essence identifiable with their component 
elements, whether these elements be derived from artificial 
analysis in the laboratory or genetically derived by a study 
of historical changes. To understand what anything really 
is one must reduce it to its lowest terms. The true, the real, 
is the simple, not the complex ; it is the low, not the high in 
the scale of development. The primordial, not the developed, 
forms of life are the real forms. The essence of things, man 
included, is to be found in the lower, not the upper stages of 
the developmental scale. The man of Neanderthal is more 
real, is more typical of humanity, than Plato. 

Let us bring to witness some typical representatives of 
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the Philosophers of the Nothing-But, who to the general 
ublic are known only as scientists : 

Let us, for example, recall G. Stanley Hall, the well-known 
American psychologist. After the great nineteenth century 
movement in biology, men shifted the emphasis of their 
attention, says he, from the future to the past of the human 
soul, from its destiny to its origin. Hall aspired to be for 
psychology what Darwin had been for biology. He spent 
his active life in tracing mental phenomena to their simplest 
forms in the earlier stages of the phylum. Only thus, 
thought he, could we understand what man really is. 
Throughout his writings one finds him saying that such and 
such phenomenon is “at bottom ”’ nothing but so and so. 
How far down the scale of the living order one could go and 
keep finding something more and more real, he never dares 
tosay. The assumption seems always to be, however, that 
there is some kind of bottom at which things are what they 
seem. He admitted no rupture of identity even between the 
inanimate and the animate. There is, accordingly, less of the 
accidental, proportionately more of the real, in the primordial 
ooze from which human life sprang than there is in present- 
day man himself. Why one thought is true and another 
false, Hall suggested might “‘at bottom” be due to the fact 
that the one serves to nourish the brain and the other does 
not. 

Coming even closer to our day we find in Freudian 
psychology an even more influential representative of this 
philosophy. It, too, insists upon judging human life in its 
lowest terms. After Copernican astronomy had shocked 
man’s conceit by giving his planet a very humble place in the 
solar system, and after Darwin had discredited the romantic 
story of his origin in the Garden of Eden, Freud claims the 
distinction of having administered the coup de grdce to 
whatever conceit he had left by proving to him that he is not, 
as he claimed to be, a creature of reason, but is instead one of 
animal passions and blind desires. Reason, once thought to 
be so distinctive of man as compared with the brute, turns 
out, according to Freudian psychology, to be but an impotent 
spectator or else a craven apologist for the forces of life at 
work within us. Human life is, fundamentally, nothing 
but the sum total of these basic, unconscious, and, in 
the main, sexually prompted urges. This explanatory prin- 
ciple, first used by Freud as a means of diagnosing 
neuroses, has assumed the proportions of a philosophy of 
life. It is being industriously utilised as a means of explana- 
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tion and evaluation of art, literature, mythology, and history 
itself. 

What mankind turns out to be when viewed in terms of 
this philosophy may be indicated by reference to Andre 
Tridon, a disciple of the Freudian school. He has this to 
say :— 

*‘The sculptor who decorated the Basel cathedral 
with a statue of a beautiful woman, the reverse of which 
is covered with a wriggling mass of snakes, toads 
lizards, and other slimy and creeping creatures, has 
well symbolised human nature. Civilisation, the joint 
product of the ego or power urge and of the self. 
protective urge, has placed on the face of mankind a 
polite, self-controlled countenance. But back of that 
facade there are all the animal instincts, struggling for 
expression, and coming to the surface of consciousness 
in the shape of those strange symbolic animals. How- 
ever modern, angelic, and ethereal the face of the medal 
may be, the reverse is archaic and animal. Toads and 
snakes now and then swim to the surface of the pool 
and seek a breath of air.” + 


At the bottom of all mental life, according to the Freudian 
philosophy, there lies the irreducible element of desire, in 
terms of which all so-called higher experiences must be 
explained. At the bottom of all mental life, according to the 
introspectionist school of psychological inquiry, we find some 
form of elementary consciousness. The first quarter of a 
century of scientific psychology was occupied in the search 
for these indivisible elements of mind, in terms of which it 
was assumed that all of the complexities of mental life could 
be explained. Succeeding this movement there appeared 
modern behaviourism, which, like the other schools of our 
philosophy, assumes that the essence of things is found in 
their elements. The elements of mind, according to be- 
haviourism, are to be found in the simplest forms of objec- 
tively determinable movements. Emotions are equated with 
visceral disturbances, and thought is identified with incipient 
speech. Consciousness, being difficult to describe in such 
terms, is to be left out of consideration in the study of human 
life. Human history, according to this branch of our 
philosophy, would have been the same if men had been 
wholly unaware of their surroundings, for even those be- 
haviourists who acknowledge that consciousness exists—and 


1 Psychoanalysis, etc., pp. 74-5. 
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there are some who do not—say that it has no causal signific- 
ance whatever. 

This, again, is a young and vigorous branch of the 
philosophy of the Nothing-But. Psychology by it becomes 
reduced to reflexology. Human history and human life are 
statable in terms of muscular contractions and glandular 
geretions. There are no such things as supersensible values. 
Objectively determinable facts exhaust the sum total of 
reality. Behaviourism is therefore something more than a 

of scientific methodology; it, too, is a clear-cut 
philosophy of life. 

Still another instance of this philosophy may be cited, 
namely, that of certain endocrinologists, who undertake to 
explain all of mental life in terms of body chemistry. It is 
worthy of note that Mr Clarence Darrow, to whose fame the 
Dayton trial made a considerable contribution, is a champion 
of this branch of the philosophy of the Nothing-But. The 
viewpoint of this particular school is perhaps best expressed 
ina book, The New Criminology, by Schlapp and Smith. “It 
will be difficult,’’ say the authors (p. 186), “‘ for many men to 
accept the notion that their highest devotions, their most 
ecstatic amours, their life-long fidelities, the very roots of 
their finest poesies, are no more than intricate chemical 
reactions.” 

The foregoing citations will suffice to illustrate the way 
in which this particular system of reasoning, called the 
Philosophy of the Nothing-But, takes form in current 
scientific thinking whenever such thinking turns toward the 
ultimate problems of human life. Now when a philosopher 
works out in true philosophical manner a world view he does 
not expect the average man to change either his habitual 
thinking or acting as a consequence. But, as has been 
pointed out, this Philosophy of the Nothing-But is not the 
product of the cerebrations of any single thinker. It is 
springing out out among men as the dominant standard of 
estimate of human nature. Is it not, after all, this standard 
of values, this philosophy of life, that affords the casus belli 
between science and religion, and that is the real explanation 
of the anti-evolutionist movement in the world in general, 
in the South in particular? Not being able to conceive the 
possibility of differentiating the factual findings of science 
from their philosophical implications, in which they have 
the scientists themselves as company, has not the anti- 
evolutionist mind simply been driven to the ridiculous posi- 
tion of denying the facts themselves, as the only possible 
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way out of a situation which their deeper intuitions tell them 
is somehow wrong ? 

The tender-minded idealists of society, as James described 
them, hold tenaciously to the worthiness of man and the 
worth-whileness of life. Shall we for this give them condem.- 
nation or praise ? Are they foolish or are they wise? On the 
other hand, the tough-minded Gradgrinds of science, who in 
veritable armies are filling in the gaps of our knowledge 
concerning the biological past, do they not also deserve to 
exist ? Is a modus vivendi without compromise possible ? 
I think so. 

It might be of some assistance toward out psychological 
interpretations to come at once to realise that intolerance is 
not altogether on one side in this controversy. Each side is 
equally intolerant and equally wrong in certain respects, 
The anti-evolutionists are both uninformed and intolerant in 
their approach to the biological facts involved, and should be 
honest enough to leave this aspect of the question alone. 
Ignorant belligerency should not be allowed to attempt to 
do service in the name of religion. On the other hand, there 
is an equally great need to deal uncompromisingly with the 
crude, complacent, and cynical materialism which is attempt- 
ing to do service in the name of science, for all “‘ isms ”’ in the 
very nature of the case are philosophies, not science. 

It may not be true, as Mill thought, that the individual 
man always acts in conformity to conclusions rationally 
arrived at, yet there is truth in the saying that history is 
philosophy working itself out in human affairs. The superla- 
tive greatness of Greek civilisation might not have been 
possible under the reign of a philosophy of the Nothing-But. 
And our present age of pasquinade biography, of literary 
disillusion, escapism and futilitarianism, is the first age during 
which man has been taught not merely to trace himself back 
to, but thanks to our assiduous philosophers of the Nothing- 
But, to equate himself with, his simian ancestors. Never 
before would it have been possible for us to accept so readily 
the current form of realism which considers the secret, the 
forbidden, the repressed, and the phyletically old aspects of 
our being to be the only real aspects. 

According to Professor Whitehead a desperate religious 
struggle was raging between the Modernists and the Funda- 
mentalists in the days of King Tutankhamen of Egypt. So 
the conflict in one way is an old one. But not until our 
present scientific era has it been possible to set the issue in its 
present form. On either side of the older religious conflicts 
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there were left, so far as the masses of men are concerned, 
ample warrants for belief in the essential dignity of man 
and in the worthwhileness of life. The issue in its present 
form has for the first time brought down to the masses the 
attempt to equate man with the lowest elementary compo- 
nents of his being, hence leaving no room on the scientific 
side for belief either in the dignity of man or the worth- 
whileness of life. The futilitarianism of Joseph Wood Krutch 
noted above and the quite considerable school to which he 
belongs is merely the Philosophy of the Nothing-But working 
itself out in human affairs. 

Social reformers are agreed that an individual who has 
lost his self-respect is apt to be beyond restitution. Is not 
society as a whole in this respect somewhat like the indivi- 
dual? But, you ask, are delusions of grandeur the remedy ? 
Shall we be ignorant that good may come of it? Shall we 
buy happiness at the price of scientific integrity ? Asking 
such questions may seem to be answering them to the dis- 
comfort of the religionist, whom modern events have made 
to feel a desperate need for a scientific justification for his 
faith. If the truth is that man is to be judged and human 
life evaluated in the lowest conceivable terms, then by every 
tenet of morality the religionist must accept this truth and 
make the most of it. On the other hand, the scientific mind 
is held by every principle of its own methodology to be 
equally honest. If it be philosophically unsound and 
scientifically unwarranted so to appraise human values, then 
is it not time for scientists to cease doing it ? 

That the traditional interpretation of the facts of evolu- 
tion, from which our formula of the Nothing-But has been 
derived, is not the only one possible is coming to be realised, 
and science itself is doing much to bring this about. Indeed, 
in this day nothing else could have done so. Passing by with 
bare mention the illuminating work in the field of physical 
science as set forth by Eddington, we can invite the terrified 
teligionists to take a close-up look at the bogie of evolution 
itself bereft of its borrowed accoutrements of Satan. It was 
Cuvier, I believe, whose friends tried to frighten him by 
appearing at his bedside dressed in a sheet, with horns and 
hoofs. Cuvier turned over, looked at the intruder, said, 
“Horns and hoofs, herbivorous animal, doesn’t eat flesh,” 
turned back and went to sleep. 

The kind of evolution which, as I see it, is wholly without 
the Satanic horns and pitchfork that have gored the sensitive 
sides of the idealists, is emergent evolution. C. Lloyd Morgan, 
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of England, whose Gifford Lectures gave body to the doctrine 
of emergence, combines in happy measure the qualities of g 
trained experimentalist and of a cogent thinker in philosophy 
a combination which is, unfortunately, lacking in those who 
have set afloat in society the Philosophy of the Nothing-But 
as here described. 

Morgan previously had given to comparative psychology 
its chief guiding principle, which has become known as 
““Morgan’s Law,” a modernisation of the older Occam’s law 
of parsimony. It says that “in no case may we interpret an 
action as the outcome of the exercise of a higher psychical 
faculty, if it can be interpreted as the outcome of the exercise 
of one which stands lower in the psychological scale.” As 
if to correct the over-emphasis of this law, Morgan seems in 
his emergent evolution to be stating its opposite. If it be 
scientifically incorrect to judge the lower in terms of the 
higher, it is, he seems to say, also incorrect to judge the 
higher in terms of the lower. And, as we have tried to say, 
not only is it scientifically incorrect to do so, but, when 
applied to human life, is socially disastrous as well. 

As early as 1875 G. H. Lewes described the phenomenon 
of emergence in inorganic substances. By others it has many 
times been pointed out that the properties of water, for 
example, are wholly different from those of its two gaseous 
components. These properties are, in short, emergents, not 
summations, or additive aggregates. Hydrogen is not just 
added to oxygen in this case. There must be a “ coming 
together in substantial unity” before the new qualities 
experienced by us as water can emerge. Hence, when we 
destroy this “ substantial unity,” as we do in the act of 
analysis, we sacrifice all the qualities that depend upon it for 
their existence. Therefore it is impossible to predict, from 
an examination of the qualities of its atomic constituents, 
what the qualities of water must be. But the form of 
reasoning upon which the Philosophy of the Nothing-But 
rests would have to say here, as everywhere, that, since 
water is derived from oxygen and hydrogen, therefore it is 
nothing but oxygen and hydrogen. Hence, to make our 
conclusion general, the fallacy of evaluating anything, especi- 
ally human life, the emergent qualities of which must be of 
greater complexity than those of water, in terms of origins 
or constituent elements, is obvious. 

Professor Wheeler succinctly states the major doctrine of 
emergent evolution as follows: ‘“‘ Since no two events are 
identical, every atom, molecule, organism, personality and 
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sciety is an emergent and, at least to some extent, a 
novelty.” 

It is not easy to say precisely what the doctrine of 
emergent evolution contributes toward the solution of our 
roblem of religious intolerance. To say that it offers any 
scientific proof of the major tenets of religion would be 
violative of the claim of the essential separateness of the 
felds of science and religion insisted upon at the outset. It 
does seem, however, to make many of these tenets more 
conceivable. 

The chief contribution of emergent evolution in this case 
is, however, a negative one, in that it seems to offer in- 
disputable disproof of the facts upon which the Philosophy 
of the Nothing-But rests, and this is, surely, of importance, 
for few superstitions of religion have been so disastrously 
false socially as this philosophy. So long as popular thinking 
is obsessed by it, reverence for mankind will continue its 
already long-drawn-out ebb-tide. The religionists of all ages, 
including even the anti-evolutionists of Tennessee, would 
surely elicit something more than our scorn if we could but 
lok beneath the superficialities of their creeds and realise 
that the basic belief is and always has been merely that life 
is more than, not nothing but, meat, and that the body is 
more than, not nothing but, raiment. And from the labora- 
tories, and not by any means exclusively from the Bible Belt, 
there seems to be coming the verdict that possibly they are 
night. 

Calling to mind the story of a famous Civil War parley 
with the South, one may picture a rustic religionist of 
Tennessee, if he could only have expressed what he really 
meant, rising to say at the Dayton trial: “ Write an 
acceptance of the dignity, sanctity, and worthwhileness of 
human life at the top of the page and science may fill in as it 


pleases.” 
JOHN M. FLETCHER. 


New ORLEANS. 














WANTED—A NEW LOGIC. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


Ha F the tragedies and many of the lesser troubles of man- 
kind are due to an illogical confusion between not A and the 
opposite of A—between not good, for example, and bad, 
between not true and false, between not right and wrong, 
The logic of the ‘‘ Schools ”’ warns us against this confusion ; 
but, by provoking a reaction against its own pedantic 
futility, it tempts and even encourages us to disregard its 
warning. The logic of the people accepts the confusion 
between contradictories and opposites as a necessity of human 
thought. A new logic is needed, a logic which will not only 
repeat the warning but make it effective by providing an 
antidote to the confusion which it condemns. It is to Aris- 
totle, the metaphysician, that we owe the logic which passes 
as orthodox, the logic of Being. But Aristotle, the physicist, 
through his recognition of the antithesis of potentiality and 
actuality, was the prophet of the philosophy of Becoming; 
and it is to the logic of Becoming that we must look for the 
antidote that we need. 

We need not make an exhaustive study of the logic of 
Being in order to discover how the confusion between not 4 
and the opposite of A arises. Jevon’s Elementary Logic, 
which was first published in 1870 and still holds its place as 
an authoritative treatise, will tell us all that we need know. 
Let us see what it has to tell us as to the (so called) “ Laws 


of Thought”’: 


‘Those laws describe the very simplest truth in 
which all people must agree. It is impossible to think 
correctly unless we observe what are called the Three 
Primary Laws of Thought, which may be stated as 
follows : 

**(1) The Law of Identity. Whatever is, is. 

‘“*(2) The Law of Contradiction. Nothing can both 

be and not be. 
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“(8) The Law of Excluded Middle. Everything 

must either be or not be. 

“ The first law [says our author] may be regarded as 
the best definition that we can give of identity or same- 
ness. Could anyone be ignorant of the meaning of the 
word identity, it would be sufficient to inform him that 
everything is identical with itself.”’ 


Is everything identical with itself? If it is, for how long 
does its self-identity last ? And what is its self? In a world 
of incessant change is not everything, at every moment, 
undergoing modification of some kind, however infinitesimal 
and imperceptible ? And if so, will not the time come when 
an accumulation of such modifications will have changed the 
given thing beyond recognition? Wherever there is life 
there is growth; and growth involves continual trans- 
formation of the thing that grows. An oak tree is an oak 
tree. But when does an oak plant become an oak tree? Is 
the acorn that is committed to the ground an oak tree? Is 
the first green shoot that appears above the ground an oak 
tree? Is the tender sapling an oak tree ? Is the half-grown 
tree an oak tree ? At what precise point in the process of 
its growth does the growing plant become an oak tree ? 
And what was it before that point was reached ? 

Am I myself ? What is my self? I wish I knew. I have 
spent the whole of a long life in trying to find out ; and Iam 
still far from realising what I really am. The real self remains 
unrealised. The nearer I get to it along the path of self- 
realisation, the more effectively it eludes me. The world’s 
great teachers have all spoken of self in terms of paradox. 
They tell us to lose self if we would find self; to die to self 
if we would live to self. How can I both lose my self and be 
my self? The Law of Contradiction tells me that I cannot 
both be and not be. But Christ and Buddha tell me that if 
Iwould be I must not be. They tell me that self-loss and 
self-transcendence are of the essence of self-identity. 

The Law of Identity was formulated when men thought 
of the world as having stood still, on the whole, since it was 
created, and of its contents as having remained unchanged 
for long periods of time. I admit that 2 is 2, and that 4 is 4. 
But these are abstract symbols which we invest, for purposes 
of our own, with self-identity. I admit that the book in 
which I am writing is that particular book, and that the 
pencil with which I am writing is that particular pencil. 
But the book is, little by little, being torn up and thrown 
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away; and the pencil is changing its identity whenever ] 
shorten it by sharpening its point. When applied to a world 
of change and movement, the Law of Identity finds the range 
of its authority severely restricted. When applied to a 
world of life and growth, it loses its meaning. The whole 
idea of evolution is at war with it. In the world of man’s 
inner life it tends to generate a fatal misconception of the 
range and meaning of self. 

Let us pass on to the Law of Contradition. This law 
follows directly from the Law of Identity. If A is A it cannot 
also be not A. So “ common sense ”’ protests; and s0 its 
interpreter, the Law of Contradiction, affirms. But the Law 
of Contradiction goes further than this. It affirms that if C 
is a quality predicable of A, A cannot be both C and not C, 
But here modifications seem to be required. A may be C at 
one time and not at another; and A may be C in one place 
and not in another. So we must say that A cannot at the 
same time and in the same place be both C and not C. Does 
this cover all cases ? By no means. We must be prepared, 
if necessary, to define C with absolute precision. For 
example Mt Blanc cannot be both high and not high. So the 
Law of Contradiction seems to demand. But unless we say 
beforehand what we mean by “high,” the proposition in 
question is either meaningless or false. Mt Blanc is high as 
compared with Snowdon, not high as compared with Kan- 
chenjunga. Therefore it is both high and not high ; and the 
Law of Contradiction is violated. When there is gradation 
in the qualities which are predicable of things—as there is in 
most qualities—the Law of Contradiction is in imminent 
danger of being violated, so much so indeed that it virtually 
ceases to apply to such matters. The distance between two 
places cannot be both 100 miles and not 100 miles. Yes; 
but not 100 may be 99; and it may be 1000. We want to 
know what the exact distance is. It does not help us in the 
least to know that it cannot be both X and not X. It is the 
evaluation of X that really matters. We do not need 
logicians to tell us that the distance is what it is. 

Let us now consider the Third Law of Thought—the Law 
of Excluded Middle. What function does this law fulfil? 
None, as far as I can see, that justifies its independent exist- 
ence. It is only by identifying itself with the Law of Con- 
tradiction, by accepting its position as the Law of Contra- 
diction’s other self, that the Law of Excluded Middle can 
establish its right to exist. Jevons tells us that 


“the meaning [of the Law] may be best illustrated by 
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saying that it is impossible to mention any thing and 
any quality or circumstance, without allowing that the 
quality or circumstance either belongs to the thing or 
does not belong.”’ 


This definition is much too wide. If we are to see any 
meaning in the law we must premise that the quality “‘ which 
either belongs to the thing or does not belong ”’ is one which 
may belong to it, which is really predicable of the thing as 
such, To say that every mountain is either virtuous or not 
virtuous, that every house is either swift or not swift, that 
every cloud is either clever or not clever, or (to take Jevons’ 
own example) that every virtue is either triangular or not 
triangular, is to talk sheer nonsense. The quality in each 
case is out of all relation to the thing. If the quality 
is really predicable of the thing, the Law of Excluded 
Middle does undoubtedly apply to the relation between 
the two; but in that case it is obviously the Law of 
Contradiction presented to us in a more convenient and less 
cumbrous form. 

For example: the quality of hardness is undoubtedly 
predicable of rocks. According to the Law of Contradiction, 
the same rock cannot be both hard and not hard. According 
to the Law of Excluded Middle, every rock is either hard or 
not hard. Neither of these propositions will bear close 
investigation ; but neither of them is nonsensical; and the 
two say exactly the same thing. Each in turn can be directly 
deduced from the other. If the same rock cannot be both 
hard and not hard, it is certain that every rock is either hard 
ornot hard. And if every rock is either hard or not hard, 
the same rock cannot be both hard and not hard. 

But is every rock either hard or not hard? This state- 
ment may be logically correct ; but as it stands it tells us 
nothing ; and until we know what the speaker means by 
“hard,” we can neither say Yes to him, nor No. Every rock 
is of a certain degree of hardness. This sentence tells us 
something, and leads us to ask, in each case, of what degree 
of hardness is the rock in question? In point of fact there 
are few rocks which are not both hard and not hard, hard as 
compared with shale (let us say) not hard as compared with 
serpentine. But whether we use the word “ hard ”’ abso- 
lutely or relatively, who will be content to go on opposing 
hard to not hard ? Will not one find oneself, instinctively and 
almost unconsciously, opposing hard to soft ? 

Let us see what Jevons has to say on this point : 
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** The law of Excluded Middle is not so evident but 
that plausible objections can be suggested to it. Rock, 
it may be urged, is not always either hard or soft, for it 
may be half-way between, a little hard and a little soft 
at the same time. This objection points to a distinction 
which is of great logical importance, and when neglected 
often leads to fallacy. The Law of Excluded Middle 
affirmed nothing about hard and soft ; but only referred 
to hard and not hard ; if the reader chooses to substitute 
soft for not hard he falls into a serious confusion between 
opposite and contradictory terms. It is quite possible 
that a thing may be neither hard nor soft, being half 
way between, but in that case it cannot fairly be called 
hard, so that the law holds true.!_ Similarly water must 
be either warm or not warm, but it does not follow that 
it must be warm or cold. The alternative not warm 
evidently includes all cases in which it is cold, besides 
cases when it is of a medium temperature, so that we 
should call it neither warm nor cold. We must thus 
carefully distinguish questions of degree or quantity from 
those of simple logical fact.” 


This is, as far as I know, the only warning which this 
logician gives us against a confusion which is almost unavoid- 
able and which has most disastrous consequences—disastrous 
on the plane of thought, disastrous on the plane of emotion 
and sentiment, disastrous on the plane of action ; a confusion 
which has ever been a fruitful source of muddled thinking 
and fallacious reasoning, of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation, of anger and hatred, of violence and strife ; 
a confusion which has militated unceasingly against charity 
in all its manifestations—against sympathy, tolerance, 
patience, kindliness; against the spirit of compromise, of 
mutual understanding, of live and let live, of good-fellowship, 
comradeship, co-operation, philanthropy, world-embracing 
love ;—the confusion between contradictories and opposites, 
between not hard and soft (to revert to Jevons’ example) 
between not true and false, between not good and bad, between 
not right and wrong. 

This confusion is, I repeat, almost unavoidable. The 
pressure put upon human thought by the dualistic constitu- 
tion of human speech is not easily resisted. As soon as we 
begin to make general statements we find ourselves com- 


1 But it cannot fairly be called “ not hard’; so that the law does 
not hold true. The thing is neither hard nor not hard. 
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mitted to the use of pairs of antithetical terms. Hard and 
soft, high and low, strong and weak, long and short, wide and 
narrow, swift and slow, hot and cold, true and false, good and 
had, wise and foolish, beautiful and ugly—their name is 
legion. To use such terms with precision or with any 
approach to precision, is impossible. If we are asked whether 
such and such a rock is hard or soft, what can we say ?} If 
we cannot state the exact degree of hardness, and if we must 
say hard or soft, we shall probably say “ hard ” if the rock is 
nearer to the extreme of hardness, and “ soft ”’ if it is nearer 
tothe extreme of softness. Such an answer will be inaccurate, 
but it will not be misleading, if the two speakers understand 
one another and have as it were a tacit context in common. 
Alover of accuracy, instead of answering “‘ hard ” or “ soft,” 
might compare the rock in question with other rocks and 
answer “relatively hard” or “ relatively soft,” explaining 
in each case what he meant by “‘ relatively.” But in the 
ordinary intercourse between man and man such circum- 
locutions are found to be cumbrous and tiresome and are as 
far as possible avoided ; and so men get into the way of 
answering “hard” or “soft,” without qualification or 
reserve ; and from speaking dualistically—for it is dualism 
to say that every rock is either hard or soft—they pass on, 
insensibly, to thinking dualistically, to feeling dualistically, 
and at last to acting dualistically. 

In the ordinary affairs of our everyday life this loose and 
slovenly way of speaking and thinking does no great harm, 
partly because there is a tacit understanding between 
speakers and listeners that rough and ready statements are 
not supposed to be more than relatively true ; partly because 
sweeping statements are usually understood by both parties 
to be no more than expressions of the speaker’s personal 
experiences or personal prejudices or personal tastes ; partly 
because in many cases exact measurements are forthcoming 
by reference to which the statements can, if necessary, be 
checked and corrected. 

But when we enter a region in which the quantitative 
measurement of gradation is no longer possible, and the 
qualitative measurement varies widely from man to man, the 
tendency to confuse contradiction with opposites is a much 
more serious matter. And the further we advance into that 


1 This is the form which the question would almost certainly take. 
0 one but a pedantic logician would ask whether the rock was hard or 
not hard; and the answer to his question would probably be ‘“* What do 
you mean by ‘ hard’? ” 


Vou. XXIX. No. 2. 9 
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region the greater is the temptation to speak and think 
dualistically, and the more momentous are the consequences 
of such 4 ree and thinking. For there is now no Court 
of Appeal to which differences can, if necessary, be referred 
for suuaeation ; and the matters with which we are dealing 
bear more directly on our own interests, both material and 
spiritual. We have but to read history and look around us 
to see what disastrous consequences have ever flowed and 
are still flowing from the dualistic treatment of social, 
political and economic problems. And when we enter the 
region which philosophy, the quest of supreme wisdom, has 
marked out, with ever shifting frontiers, as its own, when we 
have to deal with the deepest problems and the largest issues 
of life, the pressure put upon us to speak and think dualistic. 
ally is at its maximum, and the danger of so speaking and 
thinking is correspondingly great. The wars to which religious 
differences, all of dualistic origin, have given rise have been 
of all wars the most bitter, cruel and destructive; and 
religion (with a dualistic metaphysics behind it) is still one of 
the most active of all the causes of strife among men. 

The rough and ready logic of the people is undoubtedly 
dualistic. If the average man asks a question which admits 
of being answered in terms of Yes and No, he expects the 
answer to be Yes or No. He has no use for “* Yes and No.” 
Compromise is abhorrent to him. Even to hesitate for a 
direct answer is the mark of the coward, the temporiser and 
the shuffler. Iam, of course, thinking of matters in which the 
truth of things lies between an unqualified Yes and an 
unqualified No, but in which measurement of the degree of 
truth is either impossible or impracticable. 

The logic of the Schools ought to correct the dualistic 
tendency of the logic of the people. In theory it condemns 
it. In effect it aggravates it. It warns us against confound- 
ing contradictories with opposites ; but this warning is more 
of an incitement to do what it warns us against, than a pro- 
hibition. In telling us that contradictories and opposites are 
liable to be confounded, it tempts us to confound them. If 
we are to limit ourselves as thinkers to choosing between 
contradictories, we may as well give up thinking. How does 
it profit us, if we are interested in the study of rocks, to know 
that the same rock cannot be both hard and not hard and 
that every rock is either hard or not hard ? What we want 
to know is the exact degree of hardness of this or that rock 
so that we may compare it with other rocks and so do some- 
thing towards classifying them. In the case of rocks the 
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exact degree of hardness is measurable, and we can, if neces- 

, find out what this is, and so escape from the logical 
compulsion to choose between hard and not hard, and resist 
the practical compulsion to choose between hard and soft. 

ut let us take a case in which the exact measurement of 
adation is impossible. Is such and such a man good or 

bad? Logic tells us that if he is not good, we must be con- 
tent to say that he is not good ; we must on no account say 
that he is bad. But we pay no heed to this warning. Ifthe 
man is not good, we may as well use the word which in 
ordinary parlance means not good ; and that word is bad. 
The quantitative measurement of his goodness or badness is 
impossible. For the qualitative measurement only two words 
are available—good and bad. We can, of course, use modifying 
adverbs and phrases ; but these are apt to clog our speech 
and our thought, and they throw but little light on what we 
really think and feel. For just because there is no scale of 
measurement to refer to, the words ‘‘ good” and “ bad ” 
can be used in any sense or with any degree of force which 
the context or the mind of the speaker or the listener sug- 
gests; they may mean different things to different minds ; 
and they may even be used, or interpreted, absolutely, as if 
there were only two classes of men—the good and the bad. 

It is because the dualism of A and not A is futile and 
meaningless, that it readily transforms itself, when the cor- 
rective influence of experience and exact knowledge is 
wanting, into the dualism of A and the opposite of A. When 
we are dealing with concrete things and their qualities, not A 
may mean no more than a slight departure from A. When 
we are dealing with abstractions, when our thoughts are 
ranging through the void which they themselves are creating, 
the limiting action of the adverb not may be nothing short of 
annihilative. The difference between being and not being, for 
example, may be nothing more than the difference between 
acertain book being and not being on a certain shelf; and noth- 
ing less than the differences between everything and nothing. 

How vital is the connexion between the logic of the schools 
and the illogical dualism which that logic formally condemns 
but really provokes, how constant is the tendency for the 
former to suggest, to foster, and at last to take over and 
systematise the latter, the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church has abundantly proved. That Church has remained 
steadfastly faithful to the Aristotelian logic which it adopted 
In the Middle Ages. Its devotion to the Law of Contra- 
diction, if we may judge from the utterances of some of its 
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logicians, rises to the level of fanaticism.’ Yet, though it has 
warned itself, in its logical treatises, against thinking dualis. 
tically, it is the greatest stronghold of dualism that the world 
has ever known. Dualism for it is a philosophy, a religion 
and a policy. The supreme dualism of the “ causeless infinite 
Being whom we term God ” and the world which He has 
created generates a hundred other dualisms. Forbidden by 
its logic to confound contradictories with opposites, it has 
confounded them systematically, whole-heartedly, uncom- 
promisingly. And it has been able to do this because, as a 
religious institution, it has dealt in its philosophy with 
abstract and intangible matters in which contradiction js 
scarcely distinguishable from polar opposition, and the dis- 
junctive force of ‘‘ not,’ being undefined, becomes a dis. 
ruptive force of unlimited power and scope. The difference 
between a hundred and not a hundred may be no more than 
one or a fraction of one. The difference between salvation 
and non-salvation is the difference between Heaven and Hell, 

In practice, then, though not in theory, the logic of the 
Schools, the logic of Being, leads to dualism and in doing so 
falls into line with what I have called the rude logic of 
popular thought. By dualism I mean the application of the 
Law of Contradiction, and its other self the Law of Excluded 
Middle, to Polar Opposites, and the consequent substitution 
of a choice between alternatives for the accurate or at least 
approximative measurement of gradation. To say that 
every man is good or not good is to say what no one would 
take the trouble to deny, its very futility and barrenness 
protecting it from serious criticism. To say that every man 
is good or bad is to say what the whole course of Nature and 
the whole course of History are at one in denying. Yet the 
transition from good and not good to good and bad is made 
so easily that it is as a rule unnoticed by those who make it. 
What way of escape is there from this impasse ? Is there no 
better way of dealing with polar opposites than that of 
treating them, illogically, as logical alternatives? I think 
there is. 

We have seen that the logic of Being centres in the so- 

1 “Qn the Principle of Contradiction all proof is based, both direct and 
indirect. It enunciates the very first Principle of Being, and therefore 
precedes in the order of reason any other possible statement. It therefore 
underlies all thinking. It is a necessity of our reason. He who refuses to 
acknowledge its universal supremacy thereby commits intellectual suicide. 
If the Law of Contradiction can be set aside in a single case, all religion, 


all philosophy, all truth, all possibility of consequent thinking disappear 
for ever.” —Logic by Fr R. F. Clarke, S.J. 
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called Laws of Thought. Man has presented these to his 
consciousness as laws which, when he thinks, he is bound to 
obey. But the real Laws of Thought are something more 
than laws which, in our judgment, ought to regulate the 
processes of our thought. They are laws which do regulate 
them, or at least tend to regulate them, whether we are 
aware of their doing so or not, laws which have paramount 
authority over the processes of our thought because they are 
the supreme laws which regulate the processes of Nature 
both in ourselves and in the world around us. Now the 
master law of Being in generat, and of our being in particular, 
is the Law of Becoming, the law of movement, of change, of 

owth, of evolution. How are we to bring our logic into 
conformity with this master law ? 

Let us take a concrete case, a case in which the mind 
ranges at will along a particular line of experience, and ask 
ourselves how we shall best deal with it in our thought. Let 
us take the case of temperature, hot or cold. If we are to find 
verbal expression for our experiences of temperature, we 
must depend in the main on two words—“ hot ” and “ cold.” 
It is true that there are a few subsidiary words, such as warm, 
lukewarm, temperate, chilly, and a few associated adverbs and 
phrases, which help us to express our experiences of gradation 
in temperature ; but so far as we rely on these we are 
expressing ourselves loosely, inaccurately and uncertainly ; 
and they are of no use for the scientific investigation of heat. 

What can the logic of Being do for us ? According to the 
Law of Contradiction the same temperature cannot be both 
cold and not cold, or hot and not hot. And, according to the 
Law of Excluded Middle this or that temperature must be 
either cold or not cold, or hot or not hot. These statements 
tell us nothing. They do not regulate our thought, for there 
isno thought for them to regulate. So futile and meaningless 
are they that we instinctively break away from them and 
substitute for ‘* not hot ” cold, and for ‘* not cold ”’ hot. Then 
we can at least, at whatever sacrifice of logic, talk to one 
another about the prevailing temperature (let us say) with 
some chance of being understood. But so long as we limit 
ourselves to words we cannot do more than this. 

Let us try to go more closely into the meanings of the 
words hot and cold. 

According to the logic of the Schools, as interpreted by the 
logic of the people, heat and cold are alternatives, mutuall 
exclusive ideas. In reality they are correlated opposites, eac 
of which implies the other, has its meaning in and through its 
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opposition to the other, and would become meaningless if the 
other could be suddenly cancelled.’ In other words, they are 
mutually dependent, not mutually exclusive. They stand 
for the opposite poles or extremes of a particular line of 
experience, which, as consciously realised by us, becomes a 
particular line of thought. But the opposites, far from 
dividing their own world or aspect of things between them, 
may be said to co-operate, through their very opposition to 
one another, to give that world its unity and totality. 

And they are as inseparable, within the range of our 
experience, as they are antagonistic to one another. Apart 
from the absolute cold of the physicist, which is a limit to 
our sense-experience but not to our thought, there is no 
degree of temperature to which both terms are not (ideally) 
applicable. Freezing point, for example, has a considerable 
degree of heat as compared with absolute cold ; and boiling 
point is bitterly cold as compared with the temperature 
in the interior of the sun. Each of the terms, in tum, 
far from having a limited range of its own, follows its 
opposite indefinitely in the direction of that opposite’s own 
extreme. 

To say that everything is either hot or cold would there- 
fore be a glaring misuse of language. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that everything is both hot and cold, relatively 
hot and relatively cold. But this again tells us nothing, or, 
at best, very little. What we want to know is how near to 
either extreme is this or that object. Is it preponderatingly 
hot or preponderatingly cold? What we want to know, 
above everything, is what is the exact degree of temperature 
of the object in question. And this we can ascertain. 

How, then, are we to make the line of experience which 
we speak of as “‘ heat and cold ”’ yield up its secrets ? Not, 
by thinking logically, about heat and non-heat, or about 
cold and non-cold, as mutually exclusive alternatives. Not 
by thinking, illogically, about heat and cold as mutually 
exclusive alternatives. But by measuring gradation in the 
process which ranges between the ideal opposites of heat and 
cold. This we have been able to do; and, thanks to the 
advance of mathematical science, and to the ever increasing 
perfection of our scientific instruments, we are able to go on 


1 More especially is this the case when we are dealing with matters in 
which the quantitative measurement of gradation is impossible. If we 
may not go so far as to say, “ But for cold, no heat,” ‘* But for darkness, 
no light,” we may surely say, ‘‘ But for evil, no good.” ‘‘ But for error, 
no truth,” 
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measuring gradation in temperature, over a progressively 
wider range and higher degree of accuracy. | 

This example is typical. We learn from it what are the 
right and the wrong ways of thinking about the processes of 
Nature. It is by turning its back on the (so-called) Laws of 
Thought, and the a priori reasoning associated with them, 
with its inevitable confusion between words and symbols, 
and between words and things ;—it is by turning its back on 
the wisdom of the Schoolmen and substituting for it direct 
experience, whether observational or experimental and the 
exact measurement of gradation, that Physical Science has 
made the marvellous progress which has been the chief 
achievement of human thought during the past 400 years. 
And this way of thinking about the processes of Physical 
Nature may be expected to hold good when we pass beyond 
the limits of Physical Nature—illimitable in one sense, but 
not in another—into a world in which the quantitative 
measurement of gradation is impossible. For then the 
qualitative measurement will take its place as a method to be 
followed, or at least as an ideal to be aimed at ; and if it can 
be achieved, it will lead us, we may surely conjecture, in the 
direction of ideal truth. But can it be achieved? When 
weights and measures, and telescopes and microscopes, and 
mathematical calculus and other means of exact measure- 
ment are no longer available, is there anything that can take 
their place ? 

Yes. There is something which was at work before 
calculuses and scientific instruments were invented ; some- 
thing without which calculuses and instruments can effect 
nothing ; something which will go on working on higher and 
ever higher levels of being, where calculuses and instruments 
areof noavail. Let us see what that is, first considering cases 
in which the quantitative measurement of gradation, though 
ideally possible, is impracticable. 

I want to cross a road along which many vehicles are 
rushing at various rates of speed. I see an opening in the 
traffic. Can I take advantage of it? The nearest vehicle is 
so many yards away and is approaching at such and such a 
speed. The road is so many yards wide. At what pace must 
I cross it if I am to get to the other side in safety? The 
answer to this problem might, ideally, be worked out with 
mathematical precision ; but there is no time for the neces- 
sary measurements to be taken, or the consequent calcula- 
tions to be made. But, with a glance down and across the 
toad, I solve the problem in my mind, and I cross the road 
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in safety. An intuitional faculty, a sense for distances and 
speeds, has been at work. Had it failed me, had it mis. 
calculated the distances and speeds, in however slight a 
degree ; or, if its data were correct, had it drawn a wrong 
conclusion from them, I might have been knocked down and 
severely or even fatally injured. But it made its measure. 
ments and calculations with perfect, or at least sufficient, 
accuracy, though the details were quite unknown to me ; and 
it solved my problem to my satisfaction. 

A similar sense, which has been developed by practice to 
a high degree of efficiency, is possessed by the driver who 
steers a bulky motor-bus through the intricacies of street 
traffic, avoiding collisions with no more than an inch to 
spare, taking advantage of openings to pass vehicles that 
are moving at a slower pace, and in general regulating his 
speed and altering his direction with perfect accuracy, 
according to the demands of the ever changing features 
of the traffic. 

Or, let us take the case of a skilled batsman who receives 
a tricky ball in a cricket match from a skilled bowler. What 
minute calculations he has to make in an instant of time! 
The problem which confronts him admits, ideally, of being 
treated mathematically and solved with mathematical pre- 
cision. The place on the pitch at which he ought to meet the 
ball, the way in which he ought to stand, the angle at which 
he ought to hold his bat, the direction in which he ought to 
hit the ball, the force which he ought to put into the stroke, 
might all be worked out on paper. But in the tenth of a 
second his trained sense enables him to make the necessary 
calculations. If he makes them correctly he may send the 
ball to the boundary. If there is any error in them, however 
slight, he may be bowled or caught or stumped. 

In every game, in every sport, in every craft, in every art 
similar calculations are being constantly made by appropriate 
senses which have been duly trained by practice. Man hasa 
general capacity for developing special intuitional faculties 
in response to the demands of special environments. Will 
this capacity fail him when the quantitative measurement of 
gradation is neither actually nor ideally possible ? I know 
of no reason why it should. The general intuitional capacity, 
the capacity for developing senses and sub-senses, is present 
in each of us. How far and in what directions it admits of 
being used varies from man to man, and how far it can be 
developed both in general and in its particular manifestations 
depends on the use that we make of it. The moral sense, the 
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gsthetic sense, the social sense, the political sense, the 
religious sense, the sense for spiritual values, each of these is 
present in embryo in each of us; and behind them all we 
have on the one hand Cardinal Newman’s “‘ illative sense,”’ 
which is mainly intellectual, and the sense of reality, which, 
as it develops, becomes increasingly emotional. It is true 
that in their embryonic or quasi-embryonic states these 
senses vary greatly from man to man, the potentiality 
of future growth being strongly marked in some cases 
and almost non-existent in others. Yet they all admit 
of being fostered and trained, and of being starved and 
repressed. 

In any and every case they do their work, in part at least, 
by measuring gradation, from which they pass on to deter- 
mine direction and calculate proportion. In physical science 
the measurement of gradation is consciously made, and being 
ultimately mathematical and therefore admitting of being 
rigorously tested, is cold, impartial, impersonal, unemotional. 
But when quantitative measurement ceases to be possible, 
an emotional element enters into the intuitional measure- 
ment, largely, if not wholly, subconscious, which takes its 
place; personality begins to assert itself; the disinterested 
impartiality of the scientific observer is no longer to be 
looked for ; and the test of truth, instead of being one which 
the mathematician can apply in his study or the chemist in 
his laboratory, resolves itself into conformity to the growing 
and deepening experiences of mankind. The measurement 
of qualitative gradation is necessarily emotional, inasmuch 
as in it sensitivity, feeling its way, takes the place of conscious 
observation and calculation; and the higher the level of 
being, the more predominatingly emotional is the intuition 
that apprehends and measures it. When I say “ more 
emotional”? I mean not merely that the proportion of 
emotion is higher, but also that the quality of the emotion 
is of a higher order, that it is stronger, purer and more 
spiritual. 

When the emotional element overwhelms the intellectual, 
and in doing so stimulates and strengthens it and makes it 
more efficient—like a flooding river, which, as it passes 
through its wonted channel, widens and deepens it—we have 
what is commonly known as genius. Genius has been defined 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains; and there is some 
truth in this definition. But it would be nearer to truth to 
say that it is a spontaneous overflow of the intuitional 
faculty, in response to the stimulus of a particular environ- 
Vou. XXIX. No. 2. 9* 
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ment, from the hidden springs of the spirit.!. For why does 
the man of genius take such pains with whatever he has in 
hand ? Is it not because the demands of his intuition for 
clear vision and adequate expression are imperative and 
inexhaustible ? What does it mean when a poet spends 
hours and hours over a single stanza or even a single line ing 
poem which he is composing ? What does it mean when a 
painter spends hours and hours over an apparently unimpor- 
tant detail in a composition ? Not that either artist is con- 
sciously trying to obey a formulated rule ; but that each of 
them is trying to satisfy the demands of an intuitional judge- 
ment, which he cannot present to his consciousness, but 
which, as he knows to his cost, will give him no peace till its 
demands are satisfied. 

Higher even than genius is the intuitional experience of 
the mystic, who has subconsciously measured and appraised 
the claims of the various claimants to intrinsic reality, and 
rejected them all in favour of the Reality which can neither 
be measured nor appraised; of the inward and spiritual 
Flame, real in its own right and known only to itself, of which 
his own and all other spirits are the irradiated light. 

We see, then that when weights and measures and 
arithmetic and all other branches of mathematics, and tele- 
scopes and microscopes and all other means of measuring 
quantitative gradation, fail us, intuition comes to our aid and 
enables us to measure the qualitative gradations which are 
more subtle and more significant than any that the chemist 
or the physicist has measured and recorded. 

What syllogistic reasoning is to the logic of Being, 
intuitional reasoning is to the logic of Becoming. Syllogistic 
reasoning has the Laws of Thought and all the other postu- 
lates of Formal Logic behind it, and takes their absolute 
validity for granted. In the logic of Becoming there are no 


1 I am thinking for the moment of creative genius. But genius is not 
necessarily creative. It can manifest itself on other planes of human 
activity than those of poetry and art. There is the genius of the mechani- 
cal inventor, for example ; and there is the genius of the master of this or 
that sport or game. Don Bradman, the young Australian cricketer, whose 
performances as a batsman have astonished all lovers of cricket, has been 
spoken of as a genius; and in his case the use of the word is, on his own 
showing, singularly appropriate. In an account of himself which he 
recently gave to an interviewer, he said that he regarded every ball that 
he received as a problem to be solved while the ball was on its way to him. 
It is because, in solving those problems, his intuitional judgement worked 
as a rule successfully as well as with lightning speed, that his skill as 6 
batsman may fairly be said to have risen to the level of genius. 
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laws of thought to which the mind is bound under pains and 

nalties to conform. Intuitional reasoning goes its way, 

ided no doubt by laws of its own; but those laws cannot 
he formulated with finality and precision, and cannot there- 
fore be consciously obeyed. The idea of man being in 
bondage to his conscious interpretation of his own ways of 
thinking is wholly repugnant to the logic of Becoming. In 
every direction in which man develops himself his subcon- 
scious self is the pioneer, the leader in the great adventure of 
living; and the surest way for him to arrest his development 
isto lay down beforehand laws which he is in no circumstances 
todisregard or transgress. He is learning how to think ; and 
ifhe is to fetter his freedom while he is still in the nursery, 
by strictly defining the limits within which the movement of 
his thought is permitted, he will remain in the nursery for the 
rest of his days. Would the infant ever learn to talk if his 
parents, armed with rules and directions and prohibitions, 
were to try to teach him how to do it ? 

We learn to think by keeping on thinking. It is true that 
in this, as in other matters, conscious reflection on what we 
are doing and how we are doing it may from time to time 
serve the useful purpose of waking the subconscious forces 
of the soul from the slumber of routine and stagnation, and 
stimulating them to fresh activity. But the dream of attain- 
ing to finality in formulating the laws of thought is even idler 
than the dream of attaining to finality in the art of thinking. 

How do the two logics respectively tend to conceive, in 
abstract and general terms, of the world in which we find 
ourselves ? For the logic of Being the world stands still. 
Its very movements are static, not dynamic—surface waves, 
as it were, on a sea whose deeps are never moved. If syllo- 
gistic reasoning is to be effective the terms used must be 
fixed and immutable ; or must at least be invested, for pur- 
poses of argument, with fixity and immutability. Any 
variation in the meaning of any term, as it passed from 
syllogism to syllogism, would invalidate the whole course of 
reasoning. Also, if the reasoning is not to be so much beating 
of the air, the terms used must be the equivalents of the 
things for which they stand. Thus they must be the equi- 
valents of things on the one hand and of algebraical symbols 
on the other. Reasoning of this sort is effective enough in 
mathematics, where the symbol is the thing. But between 
the subject matter of mathematics and the subject matter of 
philosophy comes the whole or nearly the whole process of 
the world’s Becoming. 
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Then, again, if the terms used in syllogistic reasoning are 
to be fixed and immutable and if they are to stand for things 
they must admit of being defined with absolute precision ; 
and, correspondingly, the things for which they stand must 
be divisible into fixed and immutable classes, which are 
to-day what they have been ever since the world began. The 
logic of Being, with its division of things into genera and 
species, and its doctrine of essences ‘‘ indivisible and immut- 
able,”’ proclaims that this is so. 

But modern science proclaims that this is not so. We are 
surrounded by movement. Matter that seems to be motion- 
less, perhaps for centuries, is at every instant in a state of 
violent motion. The atoms that build up the material world 
are, one and all, in a state of violent internal commotion, 
The physical world in general, and our earth in particular, 
are ever changing and passing. Matter is being unceasingly 
annihilated. When life appears, we have growth and decay ; 
and these involve continuous change and movement. When 
mind and spirit appear, we have mental and spiritual 
development in the individual, and evolution, advancing 
from level to level, in the world at large. And development 
is growth ; and evolution is growth writ large. Everywhere, 
on every plane of being, there is the movement of change. 
Movement involves a starting point and a goal. These are 
contraries, not contradictories ; opposite poles of a process 
which affirms its self-identity by continuous change of self. 

The world, then, as science reveals it to us, and as the 
logic of Becoming would have us think about it, has four 
main features; unity of being; duality of direction; un- 
ceasing movement; infinite range. In such a world, if we 
are to understand it and adapt ourselves to it, it is essential 
that we should be able to measure gradation. The logic of 
Becoming provides for this being done; by scientific 
methods and scientific instruments, when the gradation is 
quantitative ; by intuitional observation and _ reflection, 
when the gradation is qualitative. 

Comparison between the two logics may be approached 
from another quarter of thought. When we think about 
great matters we think in antitheses. We cannot help our- 
selves. There is something in the constitution of our minds, 
something (one might almost say) in the inmost essence of 
things, which compels us to do so. The Universe itself, the 
world in its unity and totality is an embodied antithesis— 
the Supreme Antithesis. Each of its general aspects is a 
major antithesis. And there are many minor ones. 
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For the logic of Being the terms of the antithesis are in 
every case alternatives. Each antithesis is a dualism. The 
Universe itself is an embodied dualism. Everywhere and at 
every time we are given our choice between Yes and No. 
Where there is no compromise there is no gradation. In the 
last resort there is no movement. For the logic of Being the 
world, I repeat, stands still. The pre-existent order of things 
was a state, not a process. When this period of probation, 
this “ fever of living,” is over, we shall pass into one or other 
of two alternative states. So most religions teach us; and 
so the average man, with his aversion from compromise, is 
content to believe. 

For the logic of Becoming the Universe, as it reveals itself 
to us, is a process between two opposite poles. The poles are 
ideals, not alternatives. The difference between alternatives 
(if they are genuine alternatives) is no more than the differ- 
ence between Yes and No; and that difference is always 
finite. Ideals are always “‘ at infinity.”” The answer to every 
great question is therefore “‘ Yes and No.” And the practical 
solution of every great problem is a compromise. But the 
compromise is always moving forward. When compromise 
is forbidden, one naturally “‘ plays for safety,’ whatever 
safety may mean ; and the minimum that will ensure safety 
takes the place of the ideal of perfection as the highest mark 
that one aims at. But the logic of compromise is the logic 
of Becoming ; and in a world of Becoming there is no safety 
(in the full and final sense of the word) except in perfection ; 
and perfection is an unattainable ideal. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to carry the 
comparison between the two logics any further. But how- 
ever far it might be carried, and however much in favour of 
the logic of Becoming the comparison might be, something 
would remain to be said on the other side. Firm as is my 
faith in the logic of Becoming, I must not allow it to blind 
my eyes to the possibility of the process of Becoming, and 
with it the logic of Becoming, transcending itself. 


EDMOND HOLMES, 


LONDON. 

















THE LEARNED AND VIRTUOUS 
LADY BACON. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


It was by Archbishop Parker that these epithets were applied 
to her who was the wife of the Lord Keeper and the mother of 
two brilliant sons—Anthony and Francis Bacon. 

That Anne Cooke, afterwards Lady Bacon, was virtuous, 
is well known to all who have studied the story of Francis 
Bacon’s life; had he listened to his mother’s counsels that 
story might have been a very different one, for her letters— 
preserved in Archbishop Tenison’s Collection at Lambeth— 
give abundant proof of her anxious care and unceasing 
prayer on his behalf. 

But these letters, intensely interesting as they are in their 
revelation of a personality full of vivid contradictions— 
tender heart and sharp tongue, soul attuned to things 
celestial and mind busily occupied with material needs—do 
not bear witness to her learning, and it is only by a close 
search among the records of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. that relics of her scholarship can be discovered. 

Born in the year 1528, she was one of the five daughters 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, the tutor of Edward VI. It was of 
her and her sisters that Thomas Fuller says in his Worthies 
of England: ‘‘ They were all most eminent scholars, the 
honour of their own, the shame of our sex,” and in a quaint 
contemporary poem—Praze of Eight Ladyes of Queene 
Elizabeth’s Court, Richard Edwardes, the writer, says of 
Mildred Cooke, who became the wife of Lord Burghley : 


“* Cooke is comely, and thereto 
In bookes setts all her care ; 
In learning with the Roman Dames 
Of right she may compare.” 


That Anne was no less learned than her sister, we know 
from Sir Henry Chauncey, who says that she was “‘ exquisitely 
270 
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skilled in the Greek, Latin and Italian tongues.” These 
accomplishments she shared with other well-born women of 
her time, but in her case scholarship was only a means to an 
end, it was for God’s glory that it must be used, otherwise 
she esteemed it of no account. 

It was eight years before her marriage, when she was only 
twenty, that she made her first appearance in print. A copy 
of the work may still be seen in the Bodleian Library—a little 
book bound in well-worn leather—and its quaint phrases 
read all the more strangely when it is remembered that they 
were penned, not by a venerable theologian, but by a girl 
scarcely out of her teens. It was the Sermons of Bernadine 
Ochine, a noted preacher of Siena, that she resolved to trans- 
late, and she gives her reasons for doing so in the course of the 
Introduction. 


“* Deathe, (Good Reader) as Scripture declareth and 
our dayly experience practiseth, to all mankynde is a 
thinge most certaine and sure. For who is hee that shal 
lyve and not se nor tast of deathes cuppe: the longest 
lyuers at lenth dyed, neyther kyng ne keysar can auoyde 
the duyte of deathe, but of necessitie, as al are of earth 
and ashes, so shall they returne unto the same. In 
consyderation whereof I haue translated into my natyve 
speech out of Italie a Sermé of Maister Bernadine Ochin 
teaching how a true Chrysté ought to make hys last 
wyll: and for soe moche as the diuell is at that instant 
of deth very bragging busyly with man, and diuersely 
troublith hym, and the iustice of God on the other side 
fearith hym, I haue to staye and stregthen the cisience 
on thes behalfe, turned into english two sermons en- 
structing us how to aunswer the diuell whé he tempteth 
us, at what tym and by what meanes to quiet our 
myndes, as touching God’s iustice, other two haue I 
also translated whych enforme us of ye true workes 
that God requireth of us, and the way to go to heauen 
and that our Sauiour Christ Jesus hath by hys most 
preciouse death purchased for us paradise without our 
deseruynges. Wich fyue Sermons taken out of the first 
part of maister Bernadine’s sermons, as they bee 
wrytten and publyshed of good zeale to the wealth of 
many, soe it is thy curtisye (gentle Reader) to accepte 
them in good parte, (and pardon my grosse tearmes as 
of a begynner) and beare wyth my translation, as of a 
lerner obtaynnyge thys of the good reder, I shal bee 
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readye and wyllynge hereafter when God giueth better 
knowledge (according as my talet wyll extende) to 
turne mo godly sermés of the sayd maister Bernadine 
into englishe for the enformacion of all that desyre to 
know the truthe.” 


This spirited attack on the busy, bragging devil evidently 
met with considerable favour, for it was followed by the 
translation of other sermons : 


“‘ Imprinted at London by Jhon Day ; dwelling ouer 
Aldersgate beneath S. Martin’s. These bookes are to bee 
solde at hys shop in Chepesyde, by the litle Conduit at 
the Sygne of the Resurrection.” 


It was in the year 1556 that Anne Cooke was married to 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, and since he had a family of six children 
by his first wife and her own two sons were born in the early 
years of her marriage, it might have been thought that her 
domestic duties would occupy the whole of her time. But 
her keen interest in the religious questions of the day kept 
her from sinking into a mere household drudge, and when 
Bishop Jewell’s Apologia Ecclesie Anglicane, in which he 
defended the work of the Reformers, was published, she not 
only read it eagerly in the Latin, but resolved upon trans- 
lating it. It was in the year 1568, when her younger son was 
only three years old, that it appeared, but once set upon her 
self-imposed task she carried it through in spite of all the 
other claims upon her, feeling that the translation which 
Archbishop Parker had already caused to be published was 
not a worthy enough English dress for so valuable a work. 

That this opinion was not mere presumption on her part 
is proved by the fact that when she sent her translation to 
the Archbishop, he was so impressed by its superiority to 
the one already issued that without waiting to consult her 
he sent it to Press and appended to it his own tract: The 
Government of the Church of England and her Universities. 
As soon as it was printed he forwarded a copy to her with the 
following letter, making no mention of Jewell’s name, since 
the Apologia was published anonymously in the first instance: 


“To the Right Honourable, learned and virtuous Lady, 
A(nne) Bacon: M(atthew) C(antuar) wisheth from 
God grace, honour and felicity. 


‘“‘ Madame, According to your request I have perused 
your studious labour of translation profitably employed 
in a right commendable work, whereof for that it liked 
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you to make me a judge, and for that the thing itself hath 
singularly pleased my judgment and delighted my mind 
in reading it, I have right heartily to thank your ladyship 
both for your own well thinking of me and for the com- 
fort that it hath wrought me. But far above these pri- 
vate respects, I am by greater causes enforced, not only 
to show my rejoice of this your doing, but also to testify 
the same by this my writing prefixed before the work, 
to the commodity of others and good encouragement of 
yourself. You have used your accustomed modesty in 
submitting it to judgement, but therein is your praise 
doubled, sith it hath passed judgment without reproach. 
And whereas the chief author of the Latin work and I, 
severally perusing and conferring your whole translation, 
have without alteration allowed of it, I must both 
desire your ladyship and advertise the readers to think 
that we have not therein given anything to any dis- 
sembling affection towards you, as being contented to 
wink at faults to please you, or to make you without 
cause to please yourself: for there be sundry respects 
to draw us from so doing, although we were so evil- 
minded, as there is no cause why we should be so thought 
of. Your own judgment in discerning flattery, your 
modesty in misliking it, the laying open of our opinion 
to the world, the truth of our friendship towards you, 
the unwillingness of us both, in respect of our vocations, 
to have this public work not truely and well translated, 
are good cause to persuade that our allowance is of 
sincere truth and understanding; by which your 
travail, Madame, you have expressed an acceptable duty 
to the glory of God, deserved well of the Church of Christ, 
honourably defended the good fame and estimation of 
your own native tongue, showing it so well able to con- 
tend with a work originally written in the most praised 
speech: and besides the honour ye have done to the 
kind of women and degree of ladyes, ye have done 
pleasure to the author of this Latin book in delivering by 
your clear translation from the perils of ambiguous and 
doubtful constructions, and in making his good work 
more publicly beneficial: whereby ye have raised up 
great comfort to your friends and have furnished your 
own conscience joyfully with the fruit of your labour in 
so occupying your time ; which must needs redound to 
the encouragement of noble youth in their good educa- 
tion and to spend their time in a knowledge in godly 
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exercizes, having delivered them by you so singular g 
precedent: which your doing good, Madame, as God 
(I am sure) doth accept and will bless with increase, s0 
yours and ours most virtuous, learned and Sovereign 
Lady and mistress shall see good cause to commend: 
and all noble gentlewomen shall (I trust) hereby he 
allured from vain delights to doings of more perfect 
glory. And I, for my part, (as occasion shall come) 
shall exhort others to take profit of your work and 
follow your good example : whose success I beseech our 
heavenly Father to bless and prosper. And now at the 
end, both to acknowledge my good approbation and to 
spread the benefit more largely, where your ladyship 
hath sent me your book written, I have with most 
hearty thanks returned it to you (as you see) printed; 
knowing that I have therein done the best and in this 
point used a reasonable policy : that is, to prevent such 
excuses as your modesty would have made a stay in 
publishing it. And thus at this time I leave further to 
trouble your good ladyship, “MO” 


A copy of the translation was sent to Bishop Jewell by 
Lady Bacon, with a letter in Greek, to which he replied in 
the same tongue ; but it does not appear whether she knew 
the identity of the author or if it was conveyed to him through 
the medium of the Archbishop. Translations of the Apologia 
by other hands quickly followed, in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Dutch, Greek and Welsh; but the unique distinc- 
tion belongs to that made by Lady Bacon that when the book 
was attacked by John Harding, Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, it was chosen by mutual consent as the text for 
Harding’s assault and Jewell’s defence. 

The compliment was a great one, but it had the effect of 
involving her in the vituperation that was showered upon 
Jewell. An entry in the Biographica Britannica (published 
1747), runs as follows : 


‘“‘ There have been many ladies remarkable for their 
learning and their writings, but very few whose works, 
like the Lady Bacon’s, were published by authority and 
commended to public reading ; it was this that stirred 
the gall of Father Parsons, commonly called Parsons the 
Jesuit, who has reflected bitterly upon this lady for her 
performance, without considering that his ill language 
redounded more to her reputation than all the praises 
of her friends.” 
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A book entitled A Relation of the Triall made before the 
King of France, upon the year 1600, betweene the Bishop of 
Breaux and L. Plessis Mornay, by M.D., was written by 
Parsons, Who used the initials as a pseudonym, and in 
describing the attack made upon Mornay for his alleged 
heresy, he brought accusations against many others, including 
Jewell and his translators. His weapon was a bludgeon rather 
than a rapier, as witness his account of Jewell’s answer to 
Harding. Harding, he says, had shown the “ vayne and 
shameless bragg,”’ of the Apologia ; and to his confutation : 


“Master Jewell answered with a longe volume of 
rhetorical words and stuffed the margents thereof with 
the shew of infinite authors, as though the whole world 
had byn for him and none for the other syde ; and with 
this he deceaued the people then, and doth to this day, 
such I meane as haue not commoditye or learninge, or 
other meanes to examine those places and to find out 
the manifold lyes and falsifications therein contayned.” 


The Apologia does not seem to have suffered from the 
attacks made upon it: Archbishop Parker ordered it to be 
placed in all parish churches, secured with a chain so that it 
could not be stolen, while the various translations made of 
it carried it far and wide beyond the seas. As for his friend- 
ship with Lady Bacon, it continued to flourish, and a curious 
letter preserved among his memorials shows that he had a 
great regard for her husband. The Lord Keeper was a man 
universally respected, but his temper was hot and his nature 
somewhat difficult, and when the Archbishop sent his 
servant to him with a written explanation of a matter in 
dispute between them, he was deeply wounded by the fact 
that Sir Nicholas sent him a verbal reply by the man. The 
action was certainly most discourteous, but that was not all, 
the matter was a private one, and the Archbishop had not 
even revealed it to Mrs. Parker, though she was no “ day- 
body ’”—a quaint expression which shows that daily “ helps ” 
were as ready then as now to go from house to house retailing 
gossip. 

_ Too keenly hurt to expostulate with the Lord Keeper 
himself, he wrote to Lady Bacon to ask her to use her good 
offices with her husband : 


“for he sent me a hard answer in words by my man, 
yet extern to us both, whom I wished not to have known 
any inkling of our private dealings ; so privately, I say, 
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written on my part, that I tell you the truth—Corgn, 
Deo servatore meo—the talk not opened nor conferred 
with in any signification to my yoke-fellow, though yet] 
trust not so great a day-body and without God’s fear 
but can consider both reason and godliness. Yet | 
have kept my grief within myself from her ; not as to 
have you think that such a matter were to be much 
regarded, however it be taken of two such as we he 
esteemed, but that I have used friendship towards my 
lord in all points, whatsoever he conceiveth. But I am 
sorry he can so soon conceive displeasantly against me, 
not deserved, I say, not deserved. Madam, be not 
offended at my plainness as tho I would make com- 
parison with him ; I know his office, I know his gifts of 
God and his place; yet may Matthew Parker write 
privately to Nicholas Bacon in matters of good friend- 
ship without offence. In al humility of heart I will 
not stick to submit myself to his Page of the Chambers, 
Now what will be judged of many of the world, which 
peradventure love neither of us, if it may be heard 
how we two in that place that we be in by God’s Provi- 
dence and the Queen’s favour, both professing God’s 
verity as we do, as long conjoyned as we have been, now 
to fal at squares, so soon to fal into our earthly pits? 
He to contemm me, I to be dulled in my contentation 
towards him ; what wil this work in the commonwealth, 
and especially if it should break out upon what ground 
this grief is conceived and taken. Because you be alter 
ipse to him, wnus spiritus una caro, I make you judge 
and therefore I transmit the very copy of my letter sent 
to him, whereby ye may take occasion to work, as God 
shal move ye. And thus I leave you. 

“From my house at Lambeth, this 6th of Feb., 1567. 
** your friend unfeigned in Christ, 


** MaTTHEW CANTUAR.” 


Lady Bacon’s answer has not been preserved, but she 
evidently intervened to good purpose, for there is no further 
record of “ falling at squares,”’ although they did not fall into 
their “ earthly pits ” for some years after the quarrel took 
place, the Archbishop dying in 1575 and the Lord Keeper 
in 1579. 

It was after the death of her husband that most of the 
letters of Lady Bacon that have come down to us were 
written, for his estate of Gorhambury passed to her elder 
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sn, his other property going to the children of his first 
marriage, and since she took charge of it while he was carry- 
ing out his diplomatic duties in London or abroad, constant 
communications passed between them. That in spite of her 
preoccupation with crops and cattle, buildings that needed 
repair and tenants behindhand with their rent, she still took 
a keen interest in public affairs, we know from her action 
with regard to the campaign against the Poor Preachers. 
This term had a different signification then from that which 
itbears now ; it was not the quality of the sermons that was 
attacked, but the fact that they were delivered by a band of 
men who went about the country teaching and exhorting in 
the parishes as the Friars had done in an earlier age. In the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI. a Proclamation was 
issued against those who preached without license :— 


“It is advertized that certaine private curats, 
preachers, and other laymen, contrary to their bounden 
duties of obedience, doe rashly attempt of theyr own 
singular witt and mynd, in some parish churches and 
otherwise, not only to persuade the people from the old 
and accustomed rites and ceremonies, but alsoe them- 
selfe bringeth in new and strange orders, every one in 
theyr church according to theyr phantasies ; the which 
as it is an evident token of pride and arrogancy, soe it 
tendeth both to confusion and disorder, and alsoe to 
the high displeasure of Almighty God, who loveth 
nothing soe much as order and obedience. Wherefore 
His Majesty straitly chargeth and commandeth that noe 
manner person, of what estate, order, or degree soe ever 
he be, of his private mynd, wil or phantasy, doe omyt, 
chaunge, alter or innovate any order, rite or ceremony 
commonly used in the Church of England, upon pein 
that whosoever shal offend contrary to this Proclamation 
shal incur His Majesty’s indignation and suffre imprison- 
ment and other grevous punishments at His Majesty’s 
wil and pleasure.” 


Elizabeth’s antagonism to the Preachers was as great as 
her brother’s : it was useless to urge that the meetings were 
devotional; they were irregular, and anything irregular was 
dangerous ; politics might soon mingle with religion if they 
were free from the regulations of Church order, and when 
Archbishop Grindal, who had succeeded Parker in 1575, 
tefused to denounce the Poor Preachers, he was made to rue 
it by his exasperated Sovereign. 
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A curious old Broadside may be seen in the Bodleian 
which calls upon the guardians of the Church to defend her 
against these innovators :— 


** Wil none in this land 
Step forth to take in hand 
These fellows to withstand, 
In numbers like the sand ; 
That with the Gospel melles, (meddles) 
And wil doe nothynge elles 
But tattlinge tales telles, 
Agaynst our holie prelacie, 
Saying, it is but Papistrie, 
Yea, fained and hypocrisie, 
Erroneous and heresie. 
And taketh their authoritie 
Out of the holie Evangelie.” 


Churchmen are warned that war must be waged against 
their allurements :— 


*‘ Is there no priest nor deacon 
That yet wil fire his becon 
Agaynst such fellowes frail ; 
Make oute with toothe & nayle 
And hoiste up maine saile, 
And manfully to fyght 
In holie prelates’ right, 
With penne and inke and paper 
To touch these fellowes daper ? ” (valiant, or smart) 


The Preachers are warned of the danger they incur. 


“For al your bold corage 
You may pay for the pottage ; 
And are you now soe bragg 
You may come to tagg ; (rags) 
Your hap may bee to wagg 
Upon a wooden nagg ; (scaffold) 
Or els a fair fyre 
May hap to bee your hyre. 
Take heed lest you tyre 
And lye downe in the myre.” 


In their obstinacy they speak against the ancient offices 
of the Church which are so decorous and solemn when sung, 


“In holie Latine tongue 
And solemne bells bee rung. 
But these babes bee too yonge ; 
Perking upon theyr pattins, 
And fain would have the mattins, 
And Evensonge alsoe 
In English to be do ; 
With mariage and baptising, 
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Burials and othre thynge 

In vulgar tonge to saye and singe. 
And soe they doe it newly 

In divers places truly ; 

Saying, they doe but duely ; 
Mayntaining it in any wyse 

Soe should they doe theyr service. 
Alas ! who would not mone, 

Or rather graunt or grone, 

To see such service gone, 

Which saved many one 

From deadly sin and shame, 

And many a spot and blame ; 
From Purgatory payne 

And many shower of rayne. 

Wel, yet I say againe 

Some honest men remayne, ' 

And kepe theyr customs stil, 

And evermore wil.” 


In 1588, Whitgift succeeded Grindal as Archbishop, and 
in him Elizabeth found a willing helper in her attack upon 
irregularities. A conference was held at Lambeth in 1585 
between the Bishops and the Nonconformists, and Lady 
Bacon seems to have followed the proceedings with the 
liveliest interest. It was her firm conviction that the 
Preachers had been unfairly treated, and since her brother-in- 
law, Lord Burghley, was one of the most prominent states- 
men of the day, she wrote a letter to him in which she says :—! 


“ The report of the late conference at Lambeth hath been 
so handled of those learned that labour for right reforma- 
tion in the Ministry of the Gospel, that it is no small 
grief of mind to the faithful Picnelites, because the 
matter is thus by the other side carried away as though 
their cause could not be sufficiently warranted by the 
Word of God ; for the which proof they have long been 
sad suitors, and would most humbly crave still, both of 
God in heaven, whose cause it is, and of her Majesty, 
their most excellent Sovereign here on earth, that they 
might obtain quiet and convenient audience either before 
her Majesty herself, whose heart is in God His hand to 
touch and to turn, or before your Honours of the 
Council, whose wisdom they greatly reverence, and if 
they cannot strongly prove you out of the Word of God 
that reformation they have so long called and cried for 
to be according to Christ, his own ordinance, then to let 
them be rejected with shame out of the Church for ever. 


1 Spelling modernised. 
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I confess, as one that hath found mercy, that I haye 
profited more in the inward feeling knowledge of God 
His holy will, tho but in a small measure, by such 
sincere and sound opening of the Scriptures by an 
ordinary preaching within these seven or eight years 
than I did by hearing odd sermons at Paul’s wellnigh 
twenty years together. None is privy to this. And 
indeed, tho I hear them, yet I see them very seldom, 
I trust your lordship will receive in best part my best 
meaning. In the Lord, dutifully and most heartily, 


** A. Bacon,” 


Her appeal came too late, for the Bishops had already 
made successful representations to the House of Commons, 
and the Poor Preachers, with the rest of the Nonconformists, 
were forced to make choice between submission and exile, 
To show any favour towards them was dangerous to the last 
degree; but as late as 1594 we find Edward Spencer, a 
confidential servant of Anthony’s, whom he had sent down 
to Gorhambury, writing to his master to complain of “ my 
ladye’s graete unquietness in the houes ”’ ; no one can please 
her, he says, he has been in trouble with her about his dog 
and his hawk—“ she would not let me haue noe supper. Soe 
truely I went to bedde without my supper ” ; the only people 
she is in charity with are “‘ the Preachers,” to whom she gives 
constant presents : ‘‘ Mr. Willcocks had a paper with a good 
deal of gold in it. Willblod had two quarterns of wheat. 
Dicke had something the othre daye—what, I know not.” 

Her hatred of “* Papists ” was not less marked than her 
devotion to the Preachers: that her sons had Roman 
Catholic friends grieved her intensely, and she was ever 
warning them that they would live to rue it. Thus, on 
April 1, 1595, she writes to Anthony about Lord Henry 
Howard, afterwards Earl of Northampton :— 


“He is a dangerous, intelligencing man; no doubt 
a subtill Papist inwardly, and lieth in wait. Bee not 
too open, hee wil betray you to divers, avoid his 
familiarity as you love the truth and yourself. A very 
instrument of the Spanish Papists, for he pretendeth 
courtesy and worketh mischief parilously. I have longe 
known him and observed him ; his workings have been 
stark nought.” 


Lord Henry and the Earl of Essex were constant com- 
panions, and since Anthony, much to his mother’s regret, 
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had taken up his abode in Essex House, she feared that some 
unguarded speech might lay him open to the “ intelligencing ” 
propensities of the “ subtill Papist.”” So dangerous were the 
times, so easily was Elizabeth’s vengeance roused, that the 
mother’s fears had only too much justification; but her 
letters are full of chidings as well as of warnings, and her sons 
can hardly have failed to find them wearisome at times. Nor 
did she abstain from offering counsel to their friends : since 
Essex was Anthony’s host she felt that his conduct was her 
concern, and when rumours reached her ears she attacked 
him in a letter dated December 1, 1596. The scandal related 
to his alleged intrigue with a lady of the Court, and she 
entreats him ‘‘ for the love of your God and the love of your 
wife” to remember the warnings against sinners in the 
Scriptures and to keep himself from evil :— 


““Good Lord, remember and consider your great 
danger hereby, both of body and soul. Grieve not the 
holy Spirit of God, but honour God that honoured you 
and reward Him not with such evil for His kindness 
towards you. Good my lord, sin not against your own 
soul. If you be with the Lord indeed He will be with 
you and make your very enemies to reverence you. Be 
strong in the Lord, your and our good patient God. 
Fear Him and walk privately in His truth and for His 
promise in Christ He will assist you and look favourably 
upon you and yours, prosper and increase His blessing 
upon you and yours. Which mercy and grace I humbly 
do, as I am most bound, call upon Him to grant you 
ever, my dear lord, in Christ Jesus. With my very 
inward affection I have presumed thus ill-favouredly to 
scribble, I confess, being sickly and weak many ways. 
In Christo ex amino. 

“A. Bacon.” 


That Essex was chafed by this interference in his affairs 
can hardly be doubted, but whatever he may have felt he 
wrote courteously in reply :— 


“*Mapam,—That it pleased you to deal thus freely 
with me in letting me know the worst you hear of me, I 
take it as a great argument of God’s favour in sending 
so good an angel to admonish me, and of no small care 
m your spirit of my well-doing. I know how needful 
these summons are to all men, especially to those who 
live in this place. And I had rather with the poor 
publican knock my breast and confess that when I have 
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done all I can I am an unprofitable servant than 
pharasaically to justify myself. But what I write now 
is for the truth’s sake and not my own. I protest before 
the majesty of God and my protestation is volun 
and advised, that this charge is false and unjust—I never 
saw or spoke with the lady you mean but in public 
places,” 


He concludes by saying that his many enemies are only 
too ready to spread reports to his discredit, and assures her 
that his wish is not to cover his faults, but to mend them. 

On receiving this letter she wrote again, thanking him 
that amid his “incessant affairs,”’ he had found time to 
answer and that ‘* with your owne hand.” She is careful not 
to say whether she believes his denial or not, but prays that 
God may incline his heart to holiness and that “‘ He may send 
His holy Angels to pitch about you and watch over you for 
your safeguard.” 

It was only a few years after this, in May, 1601, that 
Anthony died, worn out by repeated attacks of gout and 
stone. Her heart went with him into the grave, and for the 
last ten years of her life we have no record of her, except a 
brief statement made by Bishop Goodman in his Court of 
James I., published in 1651; writing of Lady Burghley, her 
sister, he extols her wisdom and learning, and adds, “ But as 
for Bacon’s mother, she was little better than frantic in her 
age.” 

With the nervous, excitable temperament that is revealed 
in her letters, such an ending to her life was only too probable, 
but her sons loved her in spite of all, as there is ample 
evidence to show. Up to the close of Anthony’s life he sent 
her constant letters, full of interest in her affairs and full of 
details of his own. The fact that no letters from her to 
Francis or from Francis to her are extant after 1601 confirms 
the account given by Goodman of her mental state ; but that 
he still felt tenderly towards her is shown by the letter in 
which he begs Sir Michael Hicks to come to Gorhambury and 
support him at the time of her funeral. The letter is dated 
August 27, 1610, and after saying that he is not to think of 
coming if it would be in any way a trouble to him, he adds, 
‘* but if I mought have your company here three or four days 
at my house, I should pass over this mournful occasion with 
more comfort.” 

It was by her side that he desired to be buried, and 
though some of her actions may have been mistaken and some 
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ini rejudiced, there can be no doubt that he 
oe re, more then the truth when in an affectionate letter 
: then in June, 1594, he says that she is ‘‘ a good Christian 
pe a Saint of God,” and urges her to take more care of her 
health, “ since the Church of God hath need of you. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


RAMSGATE. 











THE INTELLECTUAL VITALITY OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


MEYRICK H. CARRE. 


I. 


THE Middle Ages are very generally named the ages of 
Religion. And the phrase does not point only to the domi- 
nating presence of the Church in all paths of life. It refers 
rather to the spirit in which the daily work of men was per- 
formed. The pictures of these ages which Mr G. G. Coulton 
or Mr H. O. Taylor show us display indeed a many-sided 
genius. Besides much that we admire, we are shown much 
that is primitive, much that is savagely cruel. But the 
practical authority of the Christian Faith entered deeply 
into every sphere of conduct. ‘“‘ So in spite of conflicts . . . 
salvation remained the triumphant standard of discrimina- 
tion by which the elements of Medizval life were to be 
esteemed or rejected.”! The centuries which witnessed 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Abelard and St Bernard are justly 
named the Ages of Faith. 

What was the effect of this spirit in realms of thought; 
in science and in philosophy ? The consequences of this 
pervasive religious outlook upon original thinking are 
commonly asserted by authorities on the subject to have 
been unfortunate and even sinister. With the coming of 
Christianity science and scholarship wane. And when learn- 
ing revives it is held in bondage. The writings of the scholars 
provide little more than multiplied echoes of two unvarying 
voices, ecclesiastical dogma and Aristotle. ‘‘ Scholasticism 
is philosophy in the service of established and accepted 
theological doctrines or at least in such subordination to 
them, that where philosophy and theology trod on common 


1H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, II., p. 568, 
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und, the latter is received as the absolute norm, or 
qriterion of truth.”* The celebrated Victor Cousin is quoted 
assaying, “ Scholastic philosophy could not be anything else 
than the product of thought in the service of the reigning 
credo, and under the supervision of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity.”* “ The thinking of the schoolmen was never an inde- 

ndent scientific investigation,” writes Professor Pfleiderer 
in his Philosophy of Religion. 

The standard histories of Philosophy pass hurriedly over 
this period of second-hand speculation to the re-birth of 
independent thought at the Renaissance. Citations which 
represent this attitude would be endless ; two recent obser- 
vations which express it in an extreme manner will suffice. 
“The Renaissance was a conscious recovery from the longest 
and dreariest setback that humanity has ever experienced 
within the historical period, a veritable glacial age of the 
spirit.”* And after describing Neo-Platonism, a recent 
writer on Greek Philosophy writes, “‘ Christianity triumphs, 
and sweeps away all independent thought from its path ; 
there is no more philosophy now till a new spirit of enquiry 
and wonder is breathed into man at the Renaissance .. . 
but to reach that new era of philosophy the human spirit had 
first to pass through the arid wastes of Scholasticism.’’* 

These are no doubt extreme opinions, but they state 
bluntly what is implied in the orthodox treatises. We are 
invited to contemplate in the Middle Ages, a civilisation in 
which moral exaltation and religious practice expand at 
the cost of a subservient and fruitless thought. The age of 
Faith is the age of Ignorance. 

Much of the intellectual preoccupations of the Middle 
Ages are it must be admitted profoundly out of sympathy 
with those of our own day. We are in closer touch with the 
attitude of Aristotle than that of St Bonaventura. But 
condemnation of an age is apt to be too sweeping, and a 
label which censures many centuries of thought is very likely 
to be too broad. Before we condemn it is important that 
we should know the facts. The view of Medizval thought 
which has become current is largely the fabrication of seven- 
teenth century writers. The extraordinary revolution in 
beliefs which was the work of that century and which pro- 
duced the modern mind, created an exaggerated contrast 


1 Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, 4th edition, Eng. Tr., vol. I., p. 855. 
* M. de Wulf, Scholastic Philosophy, tr. P. Coffey, p. 58. 

* 'W. R. Inge, Outspoken Essays, 2nd series, p. 161. 

‘ W. T. Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 877. 
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between the new views and the old. The recent widespread 
revival of interest in Scholastic thinkers which has culmip. 
ated in many elaborate studies in the Science and Philosophy 
of the Dark Ages and of the Middle Ages, has removed much 
prejudice. Many of the traditional charges have to be 
modified or withdrawn ; and the debt of thinkers who them. 
selves severely criticised the methods of Schoolmen to the 
work of Medizval writers must now be acknowledged. 


II. 


It is not true that science was submerged by the advent 
of Christianity nor subsequently kept in submission b 
theological dogma. Such a belief ignores the actual history 
of science. The truth is that science had begun to collapse 
long before the Christian Era. Greek empirical science 
and mathematics were seriously damaged by the Mace- 
donian conquests; the zodis was broken up, life became 
unstable, commercial, with little sense of continuity or 
principle. Learning became detached from investigation 
of the natural order and turned to moralising ; the two great 
leaders of belief in Hellenistic times were Epicurus and Zeno, 
and neither was interested in science. To know the truth 
about the world for the sake of knowing it, taught Epicurus, 
is vanity. All we need know about Nature is what will 
secure us from fear of supernatural power. Any physical 
explanation is sufficient; which is the true one it is waste of 
time to try to discover.} 

The educated world under the leadership of such ideas 
turned to doctrines of renunciation and of personal stoicism. 
The uneducated escaped from Fate by the three paths of 
Gnosis, Magic, and Eastern Mystery cults. The fluidity of 
economic and political circumstances gave birth to scepticism 
and disillusion and raised an indifference to, and distrust of 
all the existing forms of science. The century preceding the 
birth of Christ was one of spiritual unrest, which welcomed 
emotional solutions to its problems. It embraced eagerly 
fantastic rites, and extravagant mythologies. Magic and 
demonology, which lived on to haunt the Medieval world, 
now supplanted the older Greek methods. The unmaking of 
science had gone far when Christianity appeared. 

The earlier intellectual leaders of the new faith were 
engaged rather in precisely formulating the theology which 
appeared to be implicit in it, and in guarding it against rival 


1 Cf. E. Bevan in The Hellenistic Age, Cambridge, 1928. 
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creeds, than in bringing it into touch with Greek science. St 
Paul’s writings, indeed, seem to share in the general Hellen- 
istic pessimism and to indicate suspicion of science and 
philosophy. And Tertullian was vehemently opposed to 
philosophy. But the views of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen were derived in part from Plato and were much closer 
to the older Greek view of Nature than were the popular 
Eastern cults. The Timaeus was the chief scientific autho- 
rity in this period. But the most far-reaching influence upon 
the Middle Ages in this matter were the writings of St 
Augustine. In the Retractiones he contrasts scientific know- 
ledge with divinity and describes the former as unprofitable. 
But his theory of knowledge is derived from the passage in 
Book VI. of the Republic, where Socrates speaks of the 
common source of knowledge and good. There is thus, 
ultimately, for St. Augustine, as Professor A. E. Taylor has 
observed,! no difference in principle between natural know- 
ledge and divine knowledge; nature is equally a “ reve- 
lation.” 

It is a commonplace that the meagre elements of civilisa- 
tin that survived the Barbarians were preserved by the 
Church. By the sixth century there was little left of Greek 
science. Yet the metaphysical discussions which began to 
appear after the Patristic period in addition to the dis- 
quisitions on dogma did not so exclusively absorb the intel- 
lectual energy of the time as has often been asserted. The 
scope of the investigation of Nature during the whole period 
of the Middle Ages has been amply revealed by Professor 
yo Thorndike in his History of Magic and Experimental 

cience. 


“The ideas and discoveries of Hellenistic, not to 
say Oriental, science persisted and were preserved by 
Medieval men to a greater extent than has been 
generally recognised, and to them the Medizval men 
added questions, observations and even discoveries of 
their own. Not only did curiosity concerning Nature’s 
secrets continue but the authority of the Ancients was 
often received with scepticism and a marked tendency 
runs through our period to rely on rationalism and 
experimental method.” ? 


It is true that Professor Thorndike is referring here 
chiefly to the great period of Medieval thought after the 


1 Platonism, Harrap, p. 47. 
2 Thorndike, op. cit. vol. ii., p. 971. 
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eleventh century. Of the Dark Ages that succeeded the 
Barbarian invasions such language is hardly appropriate 
but even through the mass of animism and necromancy which 
fills the first decade of centuries—the product of primitive 
minds which had lost nearly all touch with the logic of 
evidence—there runs a trickle of science; notably, the art of 
Medicine survived the Barbarians. Arabic chemistry began 
to penetrate Europe as early as the tenth century. 

After the turn of the fatal year 1000 a.p. there was a 
marked advance. Professor Thorndike has described in 
detail the work of a long line of inquirers. Such are Adelard 
of Bath (circa 1180), William of Conches (1140), Bernard 
Silvester (1150). At the end of the twelfth century there 
came a more remarkable change which amounted to a verit- 
able Renaissance of interest in Nature. The occasion of this 
rebirth was the recovery of the physical treatises of Aristotle. 
These works constituted in effect a rediscovery of the natural 
order and produced an immense expansion and liberation of 
mind. 

The great age of Scholasticism is productive of many 
scientific treatises. Albert Magnus, the master of St Thomas, 
wrote eight books on Physics, and treatises on Psychology, 
on Celestial Phenomena, on Geography, on Zoology, on 
Botany, and on Mineralogy. These works are described as 
being by no means a repetition of Aristotle, but as containing 
many original observations concerning Nature. Throughout 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries works were published 
which asserted the claims of fact against those of authority, 
formulated lists of natural questions, rejected scriptural 
accounts of Nature, and recommended the experimental 
method. It is said of Robert Grosseteste that “ there is 
little in his scientific treatises to suggest the Christian 
Bishop” ; but our surprise may be partly due to preconceived 
ideas concerning the thoughts of a Christian Bishop of the 
thirteenth century. 

The interesting fact is that Aristotle’s description of the 
world was radically opposed at many points to Christian 
tradition. He has been named the least religious of the great 
philosophers. There was a real danger that the whole 
scheme, and with it Aristotle’s positivist attitude, might 
be rejected. St Thomas Aquinas, the supreme Medieval 

hilosopher, met the situation in a bold and original manner. 
e himself made no contribution of importance to science— 
he accepts the discoveries of Aristotle without criticism— 
(his representation of Aristotle’s physics is reflected in the 
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splendid cosmology of the Paradiso). But the general prin- 
ciples of scientific thought receive emphatic confirmation in 
the Summa Theologica. St Thomas insists on the universal 
eficacy of cause and effect and rejects all animistic influ- 
ences in the explanation of events. The manner in which 
he harmonises such principles with theology marks St 
Thomas out as the reconciler of Christian belief with Greek 
materialism. 

But the most practical vindication of the experimental 
method is to be found in the work of Roger Bacon. By 
careful observation and experiment he drew extraordinarily 
rophetic conclusions concerning plant life, the habits and 
owth of animals, the nature of tides and rainbows and the 
density of the air. He insisted on the importance of mathe- 
matics in the examination of natural events. He sketched 
the principles of an embracing science which should bring 
all natural phenomena under mathematical principles. No 
charge of heresy was preferred by the Church against him. 

We are not likely to exaggerate the claims of Medizval 
science, we are more prone to underestimate them. When 
all is said, there remains a great gulf between it and the rapid 
co-operative movement initiated by Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo. Why these Medieval explorations failed to develop 
touches, however, points of philosophical dogma rather than 
of authority. It has been suggested? that the root of that 
inhibiting dogma lay in the conception of the finitude of the 
universe. The general scheme of its parts was thought 
tohave been established. There was thus little point in 
investigating it further. This fundamental conception was 
in part pre-Christian ; it had its roots in Stoic thought. 


III. 


But the chief imputation against Medisval thought is 
one of obsequious service to dogma and to Aristotle. It is 
precisely here, where the traditional view finds most sub- 
servience, that the continuous independence and variety of 
thought of the great scholastics is found. Undoubtedly, their 
dominant interest is theology, or more strictly, philosophical 
theology ; and there are many modern minds which are dis- 
posed to discredit them on this score. Such persons are 
inclined to suspect not merely a Christian, but any theo- 
logical conclusion, however it has been arrived at; but we 


1M. M. Pattison-Muir in Roger Bacon, ed. A. G. Little, Oxford, 1914. 
* C.S. Singer, Realist, November, 1929. 
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need not stop to dispute this dogmatic rationalism. It must 
be admitted that throughout the writings of the scholastics 
faith is everywhere pre-supposed, and large sections of their 
treatises are suffused with Christian doctrines ; and we ma 

frankly confess that page after page is filled with far-fetched 
allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures. But this theo- 
logical background is implicit ; it is psychological rather than 
authoritative. Throughout these many centuries religious 
belief was as much a feature of the objective world as the 
order of Nature is to us. It formed the obvious subject- 
matter of investigation. In this regard modern thought, 
one may say without too great extravagance, has substi- 
tuted one faith for another. 

With this material of traditional beliefs before them, 
beliefs involving moral consequences of urgent importance, 
the remarkable fact about Medizval philosophy is the 
rigidly intellectual texture of its thought. In truth the 
Renaissance of Science was, as Professor Whitehead has 
pointed out, a revolt from reason. ‘“‘ It was the return to 
the contemplation of brute fact; and it was based on a 
recoil from the inflexible rationality of Medieval thought.” ! 
The Medizval writers not only spent much time on its inter- 
pretation of the Fathers and the Scriptures; the bulk of 
their work consists of elaborate metaphysical deductions in 
the manner of Hegel or McTaggart. But our present interest 
is in their attitude towards authority. In brief, their position 
was that the authority of the Scriptures was derived from 
reason, although the whole of its content could not be proved 
by reason. 

Their position may be made clearer by a reference to some 
of the leading figures. On the relation between authority 
and reason we find Erigena (810-880) saying “* Auctoritas 
ex vera ratione processit, ratio vera nequaquam ex auctori- 
tate. Omnis auctoritas, que vera ratione non approbatur, 
infirma esse videtur; vera autem ratio, quum virtutibus 
suis rata atque immutabilis munitur, nullius auctoritatis 
adstipulatione roborari indiget.” 2 Sheer rationalism could 
not be more unequivocally put. The character of Erigena’s 
writing has been described as being more Neo-Platonist than 
Christian. A large part of his great work, De Divisione 
Nature, is concerned with a theory of ideas or categories 
which he handles in a manner comparable to the Hegelian 

1 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Cambridge, 1926, 


p. 12. 
2 Quoted by Ueberweg from De Divis. Nat., 1, pp. 89, 71. 
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school! He rarely takes the Scriptures literally, but treats 
them as symbolical. His work came under the Papal ban. 

The famous phrase of Anselm (1033-1109), “credo ut 
intelligam,”” has been generally cited as the “ locus classicus 
ofa tied philosophy.” And certainly Anselm demands an 
absolute obedience to the authority of the creeds and of the 
Church. But in the first place, he does not mean by fides a 
st of intellectual propositions, but rather an experience 
whichis the outcome of certain beliefs. And in the second 
lace, we find in his writings the attempt to establish the 
truth of these beliefs on purely rational grounds. In the 
Monologion he argues for the existence of God on the basis 
of an objective or realistic view of universals, especially the 
miversal, good. In the Prologion he adduces the celebrated 
ontological argument, which was subsequently employed by 
Descartes and criticised by Kant. Indeed, Anselm seeks 
to prove rationally such dogmas as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, which were regarded by most of the Scholastic 
writers as incapable of philosophical demonstration. 

When we come to the great Abelard (1079-1142)—the 
founder of European Universities—we meet a man who, 
though a convinced believer, was through and through a 
rationalist in spirit. It is absurd, he said, to expound in our 
religious teachings theories which have no sense. We cannot 
believe in what we do not understand at all, and to preach 
to others a doctrine which for our understanding means 
nothing is ridiculous. Abelard saw in classical philosophy 
anticipations of Christian doctrine.2. His boldest work is 
the Sic et Non, in which he shows that the Patristic autho- 
tities mutually contradict each other. The upshot is that 
we must investigate for ourselves and that the best prepara- 
tion for investigation is doubt. And when we cannot reach 
astrict demonstration we must follow the guidance of moral 
consciousness. Abelard was officially suppressed through 
the fervent fundamentalism of St Bernard. 

The supreme representative of Scholasticism is, of course, 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). The relation between 
reason and faith in his system is a vast topic on which 
many large books have been written. The most succinct 
expression of his views on the subject is to be found in the 
earlier chapters of Book I. of the Summa Contra Geniiles.* 
The argument may be briefly paraphrased as follows. 

1 Cf. H. Bett, Johannes Scotus Eugenia, Cambridge, 1925, p. 194. 


* Cf. Ad Helouisam, Ep. 17. 
* Book I., Cap. 6-12. 
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The appeal and justification of Faith lies primarily in jts 
effects on conduct. These effects appear in the strange yet 
satisfying way of life which is engendered by it, and in the 
“‘ works ” which are performed through its inspiration. Such 
results are amply shown in history and in contemporary life, 
And we may compare these results with those which follow 
on other creeds; for example, the creed of the Moham.- 
medans. One point of difference is that the Christian belief 
commended itself, at the beginning, to the cultured as well as 
to the unlearned. On moral grounds Faith makes a profound 
appeal ; but it carries with it certain intellectual implications 
about the Universe. Now some of these which form the con- 
tent of the traditional Faith as a system of dogma cannot, 
St Thomas points out, be logically demonstrated owing to 
the nature and limitations of our knowledge. On the other 
hand, we must accept those rational demonstrations of theo 
logical matters which proceed independently of Faith. But 
to suppose an ultimate conflict or contradiction between these 
two aspects of our rational experience is impossible. Nor is 
there anything in the doctrines of Faith which contravenes 
what we can prove by our reason. At the same time, the con- 
ditions of our human knowledge, which rests on perception, 
do not allow more than probable arguments to be advanced 
in support of the revealed doctrines of Faith. 

There are two methods of argument in philosophical 
theology. There are, on the one hand, a number of proposi- 
tions concerning God and his relation to the world which 
can be demonstrated logically. The existence of God is the 
first and fundamental truth which can be proved by reason. 
In approaching the discussion of this question St Thomas 
points out that its truth is not given in some immediate or 
self-evident form to our reason; nor can it be proved by a 
single syllogism such as is given in the ontological argument. 
Such arguments St Thomas shows to be fallacious. Nor 
ought we to embrace the opinion of the opposite party who 
say that such knowledge is to be acquired solely through 
Faith and Revelation, and who maintain that reason 1s 
incompetent in this sphere. These opinions rest on a con- 
fusion between holding direct acquaintance with an object or 
person, and acquiring knowledge about them. 

St Thomas then proceeds to unfold five trains of argu- 
ment which prove the existence of God. These arguments, 
which are developed with great minuteness and thorough- 
ness, rest upon certain principles derived from the pheno- 
mena of movement; and, the conclusion established, St 
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Thomas proceeds to draw a number of consequences which 
logically follow from this premise. These deductions form 
the main topics of the remainder of the Swmma Contra 
Gentiles. They include discussions concerning the Divine 
attributes, the creation of the world, and the powers of the 
human intellect and will. 

As for the empirical or probable arguments which are all 
we can produce on behalf of those portions of Faith which 
cannot be logically proved, but which have been revealed 
tous in other ways, St Thomas observes that, however weak 
such arguments are, it is useful for the human mind to be 
practised in them, so long as it does not pride itself on having 
fully comprehended matters with which they deal or suppose 
that it has completely proved them. 

Now whatever criticism may make of such arguments, 
the position which has been outlined cannot be said to be 
that of a man who blindly subordinates reason to Faith. On 
the contrary, the purely philosophical nature of most of the 
Summa Contra Gentiles is too rigorous for modern readers to 
be much interested in it. Scriptural texts are only introduced 
by St Thomas as formal corrobations of conclusions estab- 
lished independently of them. 


“In this,” writes Professor Gilson, ‘‘ lies the whole 
secret of Thomism, in this immense effort of intellectual 
honesty to reconstruct philosophy on a plan which 
exhibits the de facto accord with theology as the necessary 
consequence of the demands of reason itself, and not as 
the accidental result of a mere wish for conciliation.” ? 


Finally there is the question as to how far Medieval 
thought was dependent upon Aristotle. But this is a subject 
too vast and too intricate to be dealt with summarily here ; 
even were it within the competence of the present writer to 
form a just estimate of that immense history. But at least 
the following considerations deserve to be given their due 
weight. The supremacy of Aristotle over the whole field 
of logic and science is not found till after the twelfth century ; 
and this authority succeeds the re-discovery of his main 
works. Until this point, when the great period of scholas- 
ticism begins, the theories of Plato, mediated through the 
writings of St Augustine and Boethius, exercised a powerful 
influence. To the physical theories of the Timaeus and 
its doctrine of the world-soul Aristotelianism had nothing to 

1 Op. cit., Cap. 8. 
* E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, Haffer, 1929, p. 52. 
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oppose; and even on the absorbing problem of the relation 
of universals to their particulars the Platonic version more 
than held its own. Erigena, for example, vigorously criticises 
the opinions of the dialecticians in this matter; by which 
term he means those who follow Aristotle in arguing that 
reality belongs primarily to particulars. It was the cham. 
wionthip of Abelard that began to turn the tide against 
realism, and the Arabian commentaries completed the 
victory. But even in the period of “enslavement to 
Aristotle,” the period of St Thomas, the Platonic tradition 
develops its fullest force in the hands of St Bonaventura, 
If, then, the great scholastics, such as St Thomas or Albert 
the Great, accept Aristotelian views throughout their work, 
they do so with their eyes open; they have alternative 
beliefs before them. We must be prepared to believe that 
St Thomas follows Aristotle not because he had been 
canonised by tradition; for there had been no such tradi- 
tion. Much of Aristotle was as fresh as, say, our biological 
science. We must admit, what can alone be admitted in 
reading St Thomas, that he is independently convinced that 
Aristotle points in the right direction. ‘‘ The Thomist” 
philosophy, Professor A. E. Taylor has said, ‘is no more 
Aristotelianism revised, but a masterly synthesis of both 
Plato and Aristotle with one another, and with Augustine, 
effected by original insight of the first order.” 


IV. 


We have given a few slight indications that the dis- 
paragement of Medizeval thought on the grounds of its 
subordination to authority and its neglect of empirical 
science requires modifying. Of its positive value there is 
much more to be said. Professor Gilson, for example, has 
very fully shown how the thought of Descartes, the father of 
modern philosophy, is permeated with scholastic ideas.1 And 
it is somewhat ironical to observe in Bacon, the prophet of the 
new spirit, a frequent language and point of view which is 
typically Medieval. But these are but instances of a more 
general debt. Modern thought owes more to the Medieval 
writers than it seems willing to admit. Nothing, for example, 
is more representative of its spirit than science. And the 
debt of modern science to Medieval thought is profound. 
This has been pointed out most trenchantly by Professor 
Whitehead in the first chapter of Science and the Modern 


1 Gilson, Etudes de Phil. Méd. 
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CHRISTIAN THEISM AND TIME, 


EDWARD S. DROWN. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE title calls for a definition as to what I mean by Christian 
Theism. And the phrase “ what I mean” suggests that 
every definition, to be of any value, must concern the mean- 
ing, or, more clearly, the purpose, which we have in mind 
in making the definition. Every definition must be teleo- 
logical and limited by that fact. Otherwise a definition 
would have to include an exhaustive catalogue of all the 
properties of the object defined, and perhaps of the whole 
universe of which it is a part. A definition of the “ flower in 
the crannied wall” would have to include a full account of 
all that ‘‘ God and man is.” Some years ago a legal case in 
Baltimore concerned the question whether certain fishery 
rights included rights to oysters, and an enterprising reporter 
started on a tour of inquiry as to whether an oyster is 
a fish. From a scientist he received the answer, “ No,” 
whereas the Roman Catholic Archbishop quite properly 
said that, while he was not concerned with the question of 
scientific classification, the oyster was from the point of 
view of the discipline of the Church a fish, and might without 
sin be eaten on a Friday. Every definition must be teleo- 
logical. 

For my purpose, then, I define Christian theism in two 
ways, the one broad and general, the other involving more 
definite elements limiting that breadth. In a general way 


the phrase Christian theism suggests a certain stream of 


history, which, however far apart its banks, is yet more or 
less distinct from other currents of human life and thought. 


That stream has its source or well-spring in the mind of 


Jesus. And every well-spring has itself its watershed, the 
296 
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sources from which it draws. We naturally seek the sources 
of Jesus’ thought in the religion of Israel and especially in 
the prophets. And we naturally ask to how great an extent 
he added to those sources, to how great an extent he intro- 
duced new and original elements. But the fact remains 
that that well-spring is the immediate source of that historic 
stream which I have called Christian Theism. 

When, however, we begin to analyse the contents of that 
stream we realise its complexity. It has received almost 
inumerable tributaries. Greek religion and philosophy, 
Roman law and government, Teutonic chivalry, medizval 
mysticism, old and new elements of the Reformation, the 
national consciousness, modern philosophy, modern social 
and industrial problems, science, Biblical criticism, all these 
have poured into that stream until we may well ask to what 
extent its waters resemble those of the well-spring which we 
have called its source. Our general definition has become 
practically unworkable. 

Abandoning here my over-worked metaphor of the stream, 
I suggest that the worst possible way to get a more concise 
definition of Christian theism is to seek to extract a certain 
common-to-all from these varied and even contradictory 
elements. We should have left only a pale abstraction, 
hardly more than Spencer’s Unknowable, or what, consider- 
ing the method by which it is reached, might rather be called 
the great Unobjectionable. The idea of God would become 
“the night in which all cows are black.”” Such a God might 
be the object of nescience, but hardly of reverence. 

I suggest, then, that we limit our definition by saying that 
the Christian concept of God must include the essential 
elements in the thought of Jesus. And by essential I mean 
those elements which seem to be essential to Jesus himself, 
without which his thought would not have been his at all. 

Those elements, it seems to me, can be described in a 
very simple way. He starts with the prophetic thought of 
God as a living and creative and moral will, the basis of the 
moral life and law of Israel. Jesus carries out to the full the 
moral elements in the thought of God, minimising any 
mechanical elements of form and ritual, and seeing God as 
pure creative Love, our Father in Heaven. 

There are thus included in his thought the elements that 
constitute moral character, or, in modern phrase, the ele- 
ments of personality. God is moral personality. I use then 
the term Christian Theism to include the elements of moral 
personality. 

Vout. XXIX. No. 2. 10* 
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I say “include” these elements, not necessarily be 
identical with them. For just in the relation between these 
elements and other elements in the thought of God lies the 
problem, perhaps the great problem, of Christian theism, 
Professor Webb emphasises the distinction between “ per. 
sonality in God” and the “ personality of God,” and that 
distinction is not far from what I mean. At any rate, | 
emphasise the necessity of those ‘‘ personal ” elements, and 
yet we must allow room for other elements, both philoso- 
phical and religious. 

The problem took classic form in the meeting between 
Christian and Greek thought. How could the Christian 
belief in God as fatherly love be brought into relation with 
the Greek concept of the Absolute as pure Being? The 
solution was not a perfect success. A marriage of dis- 
similars may be ideal, but only by means of some higher 
unity. And what unity could be found between the passion- 
less pure Being of the Hellenic world and the thought of 
him to whom on the eve of the cross is ascribed the saying, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father”? Un- 
doubtedly the doctrine of the Trinity did good service toward 
allowing room for these different elements. Undoubtedly 
also the Church always explicitly held that God is love. 
But also undoubtedly the orthodox doctrine of divine im- 
passibility never coalesced with the genuine Christian 
thought. And the element of personal love, obscured by the 
Hellenic passionless Being of God, sought a substitute in 
—- devotion to the Virgin and the Saints. 

ut the problem itself was inevitable. It was the 
attempt to include in the thought of God the personal ele- 
ments that belong to God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ along with the general background of contemporary 
thought. And that problem is the permanent problem of 
Christian theism. The Christian theologian is always con- 
cerned with the relation of the philosophical thought of his 
own time to the personal concept of God which is his Christian 
heritage. And this is essentially a metaphysical problem. 
For metaphysics deals with the nature of reality, and the 
Christian theologian must maintain that his God is the ens 
realissimum. The Greek metaphysics may not be ours. But 
our metaphysics always presents a challenge and a task to 
our theology. 

And I also suggest that this ever contemporary challenge 
comes not merely from metaphysical, but also from religious, 


sources. Doubtless the Greek theology and Christology of 
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the fourth and fifth centuries was concerned with religious 
values, and not simply with philosophic concepts. The 
concept of the Absolute, of the impassible, the unmoved 
Being, far above the disturbances of space and time, con- 
tained a religious value of completeness, of fulfilment, of 
rest, of achievement, of a permanent good, which was to give 
yalue to and to supersede the restless turmoil of the moral 
life. And I propose later to return to this problem of the 
relation between this concept of absolute completeness, the 
Eternal, and the task of the moral life. 

Meanwhile we may say with sufficient accuracy that the 
problem of the Greek theology was with the relation between 
the personal God and the Absolute. And, believing that that 
problem is a permanent one, I venture a word, I suspect 
quite a commonplace one, as to the problem at large, and 
then suggest the special aspects of it which seem to be funda- 
mental to-day. 

There would seem to be general agreement that Spencer’s 
attempt to conceive the Absolute as that which is free from 
all relations is itself the absolute failure in modern philosophy. 
If such an Absolute be ‘‘ unknowable,” it is also unthinkable, 
inconceivable, and non-existent, for thought and existence 
imply relations which that Absolute by definition excludes. 
Such an Absolute is a mere brutuwm fulmen. 

Nor can I derive any satisfaction from the notion that 
the Absolute is the sum total of all existence. There is 
certainly such a sum total, and we can call it the Absolute, 
or abracadabra, or anything else we wish. Like Humpty 
Dumpty, we can make words mean what we choose. But the 
term becomes unworkable, a merely inclusive term, which 
by definition carries no connotation except that of the 
universe at large. 

Any definition of the Absolute which has meaning must, 
like all definitions, be teleological. When we speak of the 
Absolute, we must ask, Absolute in what respect ? Failure 
even to sense this question led Spencer into his fantastic play 
with words. ; 

We come back to the relation between the Absolute and 
Personality. If it should turn out that any special definition 
of the Absolute necessarily excludes the elements of per- 
sonality, I should as a Christian theist be forced to the result 
that I could not accept that definition, and still call myself 
a Christian theist. I should insist that the personal elements 
must find their place in the idea of God, and therefore must 
to that extent determine the definition of the Absolute. 
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Hence the statement that Absoluteness and personality are 
contradictory would become a play upon words, an ambj- 
guity of terms. In no such sense do I believe that there is an 
Absolute. I must act like the farmer at the menagerie who 
turned his back on the rhinoceros, saying, “* There ain’t no 
such beast.” 

But such an attitude is a challenge to the problem, not a 
solution of it. Is there a philosophical necessity for such a 
concept of the Absolute as necessarily rules out Personality ? 
Or is there a compelling religious value in the ideal of ‘an 
impersonal Absolute ? Each question presents the Christian 
theist with a challenge. He may give up his Christian theism. 
Or he may hold to this Christian theism, and try to show that 
neither the philosophical nor the religious demand for such 
an Absolute is compelling. Or he may resign himself to 
accept an antinomy, and trust that further thought shall 
some time show its solution. Yet, however modesty may 
contribute to such a position, it can never yield permanent 
satisfaction. The Christian theologian must insist that the 
God in whom he believes is the supreme reality for both 
thought and life. In such a God must be found at once the 
supreme truth and the supreme religious values. A house 
divided against itself cannot permanently stand. And here 
we have, as it seems to me, the ever-present problem of the 
relation between Personality and the Absolute. 

Now, it is true that the heart of the Christian problem 
lies, not in any mere theory about God, but rather in the 
relation between God and the personal elements in the life of 
man. Religiously considered the belief in God must give the 
basis for and the satisfaction of man’s personal life. The 
personality of God, or personality in God, is not an abstract 
demand of thought, but the demand that the life of man 
shall in all its values be satisfied by and find fulfilment in the 
life of God. A Christian theism must include the personal 
elements in the thought of God, because only through those 
elements can the life of man find its completion in the life 
of God. 

Now this does not mean that a Christian theism can be 
content with a so-called “‘ subjective” belief about God, 
without relating the elements of that belief to his real 
existence. The Ritschlian demand for value judgments has 
been taken or mistaken in that way. And if that be Ritsch- 
lianism, then the Christian consciousness can have none of it. 
For the Christian consciousness demands not simply values, 
but that those values be rooted and grounded in reality. 
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Otherwise we might well be content with Feuerbach’s denial 
of the objective reality of God, or with that pale psycho- 
logical emptiness which Leuba offers us as the equivalent of— 
[should rather say a substitute for—religion. The reality of 
God is vital to religious belief. And Christian theism can 
be content with nothing less than finding the elements of 
personality in the heart of reality. I am not discussing 
how we arrive at and maintain the validity of the idea of 
God, whether by pragmatism or by some other road. My 
oint is that however we reach the idea of God, it must 
include the elements of personal life. 

Everyone knows the vigorous assault which, for prac- 
tically these same reasons, William James made on the 
Absolute. I need not try to settle the question whether this 
assault is on anyone’s Absolute in particular, or whether, as 
Bosanquet maintains, that this is a “radical misappre- 
hension of English idealism ”’ “ largely due to Royce, who, 
using such a phrase as totum simul passed on a total mis- 
apprehension to James, and James, I think, to current 
American thought.” + In any case, the “‘ block universe ” 
leaves no room for life, it destroys moral values. God as 
“the whole of things ” in James’ phrase ? does not, in esti- 
mating all values as alike real, give the basis for moral 
distinctions which we demand. Whether or not anyone 
actually holds to such an Absolute, it at any rate totally 
destroys the Christian values. 

The concept of God must then guarantee and preserve the 
moral values of the life of man. And those values can be 
maintained only if they have meaning and reality for the life 
of God. To give them only human significance is to cut the 
ground from under all religious dependence. And if those 
values include struggle and growth, then struggle and growth 
cannot be unreal to God. He cannot be a mere spectator, he 
must be vitally concerned in bringing to pass those values. 
And then we seem to introduce into the life of God the need 
for a growth of values, a development of purpose and result 
which shall be true for the very being of God. God—at any 
rate, the Christian God—cannot be unconcerned with the 
foundation and upbuilding of the Kingdom of God. And if 
so, then we seem to introduce the demand for growth in the 
very life of God himself. 

_ Hence the problem is so to conceive of God.as containing 
in himself those moral values, and yet to secure the thought 
1 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 198. 

* A Pluralistic Universe, p. 124. 
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of God against the weaknesses of change and growth. And 
this, I take it, is the problem of the relation between Per. 
sonality and the Absolute. 

Can we be content with James’ somewhat summa 
dismissal of the Absolute? Gratefully as I acknowledge 
William James as one of my masters, I must confess that T 
suspect he has not said the final word. It is told of Emerson 
that he once advised a young man to read Plato. When, 
some time after, the young man said that he had been readin 
Plato and didn’t find much in him, Emerson replied, “‘ When 
you stab a king, kill him.” Has James really killed the 
Absolute ? For it cannot safely be denied that the Absolute 
has played a royal part not only in metaphysics but in 
religion. Was the Greek assertion of the impassibility of God 
due to mere metaphysics, or was there not also a religious 
element in the concept that in the divine Being is something 
that is above pain and suffering ? Did Augustine’s concep- 
tion of time contain no elements of religious value? Does 
not St John’s thought of life eternal carry us beyond the 
limits of temporal growth ? And surely that conception is 
more deeply religious than metaphysical. And we should 
hardly dare to maintain that von Hiigel is not religious and 
is not Christian. Surely the whole history of mysticism shows 
a religious relation to the Absolute, a relation that we can 
hardly condemn as totally unChristian. Does James do 
justice to the Absolute when he declares that its only value 
is to give a “ moral holiday ” ? Does he exhaust the religious 
values when he claims that the God of religion is “ finite,” 
and that “ the monistic perfections that make the notion of 
him so paradoxical practically and morally are the colder 
addition of remote professorial minds operating in distans 
upon conceptual substitutes for him alone”?! Surely if 
the professorial mind be the father of the Absolute, it yet 
owes much to the motherly nurture and care of religion. 
We have again the old problem of the relation between 
Personality and the Absolute, and I repeat that the problem 
is not only metaphysical, but also religious. 

Now, the particular form of this problem to-day seems to 
me to be the problem of time. If I mistake not, it is just here 
that the religious and the metaphysical and, indeed, the 
scientific questions impinge. Time is an essential form of the 
moral life. Is it real to God, and is it an essential form of the 
life of God ? 

Of course, the problem is nearly as old as thought. It 


1 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 811 f. 
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was prominent in Greek philosophy, in the Eleatic denial of 
change, in Heraclitus, in Plato. St Augustine, as we know, 
tried to maintain the contemporaneity, as it were, of all times 
in God, and at the same time to maintain the reality of time 
for man. Medizeval scholasticism conceives the eternity of 
God as beyond the flux of time. Spinoza in rejecting from 
God all teleology denied progress in God as derogatory to the 
divine perfection. 

But with the modern world as a whole other elements 
became prominent. The moral emphasis, the steady emer- 

nce of the social problem, the concept of evolution and of 
development in general, all tended to emphasise the moral 
demands, and to treat life as essentially a progress in time 
toward some goal not very clearly defined. If the question 
arose, Progress toward what ? The immediate significance of 
moral and social issues pushed that problem into the back- 
ground. Heaven as a state of static perfection became un- 
appealing and unreal. Conceived as a state of progressive 
moral activity, it left unsolved the problem of the goal. 

Now this problem of time has emerged into prominence 
inrecent thought. Iam no mathematician, and I may have 
gone sadly astray in my attempt to understand from afar off 
the thesis of modern four-dimensional geometry. But that 
geometry, with its three dimensions of space and one of time, 
certainly seems to the non-mathematical layman to suggest 
that time is an element without which space becomes unreal. 
Whether the doctrine of relativity is applicable only to the 
measurement of time and space, or whether it demands an 
application to their final reality, I do not dare to say. But 
certainly it seems as though in this whole thought the reality 
of time enters into any attempt to conceive of space. 

Professor Eddington, in The Nature of the Physical World, 
has so clearly expressed the difference between our funda- 
mental attitude to time and our attitude to space that I quote 
somewhat at length. 


‘* We have immediate experience of the time-relation 
but not of the space-relation. Our knowledge of space- 
relations is indirect, like nearly all our knowledge of the 
external world—a matter of inference and interpretation 
of the impressions which reach us through our sense- 
organs. We have similar indirect knowledge of the 
time-relations existing between the events in the world 
outside us; but in addition we have direct experience 
of the time relations that we ourselves are traversing—a 


1 See the striking little book by P. H. Wicksteed, The Religion of Time 
and of Eternity, 
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knowledge of time not coming through external sense. 
organs, but taking a short cut into our consciousness, 
When I close my eyes and retreat into my inner mind, | 
feel myself enduring, I do not feel myself extensive, It 
is this feeling of time as affecting ourselves and not 
merely as existing in the relations of external events 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of it ; space on the 
other hand is always appreciated as something external, 

“That is why time seems to us so much more 
mysterious than space. We know nothing about the 
intrinsic nature of space, and so it is quite easy to 
conceive it satisfactorily. We have intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nature of time and so it baffles our 
comprehension. It is the same paradox which makes us 
believe we understand the nature of an ordinary table 
whereas the nature of human personality is altogether 
mysterious. We never have that intimate contact with 
space and tables which would make us realise how 
mysterious they are ; we have direct knowledge of time 
and of the human spirit which makes us reject as 
inadequate that merely symbolic conception of the 
world which is so often mistaken for an insight into its 
nature.”’ } 


We are reminded of Augustine’s famous answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is time ?”’ ‘If no one ask of me, I know, 
if I wish to explain to him who asks, I know not.” Or, again, 
of Locke’s contention that simple ideas are indefinable. 
‘“‘ The simple ideas we have are such as experience teaches 
them us; but if, beyond that, we endeavour by words to 
make them clearer to the mind, we shall succeed no better 
than if we went about to clear up the darkness of a blind 
man’s mind by talking, and to discourse into him the ideas 
of light and colours.” I understand, then, Eddington’s con- 
tention to be that the idea of space is a construction of our 
own minds, and therefore we can understand it. But time is 
an immediate perception, which therefore we can neither 
define nor explain, but from whose presence and reality we 
cannot escape. 

Leaving these abstract regions, in which I confess that I 
move like a sword dancer whose main purpose is to avoid 
cutting himself, we come to the clear and definite form in 
which the problem is presented by Bergson. 


1 A.S, Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 51. Italics in 
text. 
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Bergson finds reality to be in time, or more strictly in 
duration. Herein Bergson’s view seems closely allied to that 
of Eddington. Duration is a matter of immediate perception. 
Itisa datum of consciousness. The reason why our ordinary 
intelligence finds difficulty with the fact of time is that the 
intelligence works primarily in spatial forms. And when it 
tries to understand and interpret time it tends to use spatial 
concepts, and thus obscures the perceived reality of time. 
It is only when we get behind the spatial and mechanistic 
tendencies of the intelligence, and come to that immediate 
touch with reality which Bergson calls intuition, that we 
apprehend the reality of duration. Caution must be used in 
speaking of this intuition as “ mystical.” For mysticism as 
applied to Greek and to much Christian religious thought 
denotes contact with a reality which is out of time. Such 
mysticism is an escape from time or duration. But Bergson’s 
intuition or ‘‘ mysticism ”’’ denotes immediate access to 
duration ; it is contact with that reality which is essentially 
intime. And that contact is not a product of the intelligence, 
but is an immediate datum of consciousness. It is worthy 
of note that Bergson’s book, published in English as Time 
and Free Will, bears the original title, Essai sur les Données 
Immédiates de la Conscience. Duration is the very essence 
of reality. 

Now it is this emphasis on the reality of duration which 
accounts for Bergson’s opposition to what he calls “ radical 
finalism,”” and his stigmatising it as “ inverted mechanism ” 
(mécanisme a rebours). This is a most important point, and 
I dwell on it. 

It seems to me that Bergson’s attitude here is often mis- 
quoted ; I do not see how it can be misunderstood. He does 
not oppose finalism or teleology as such. He says that his 
own thesis to some extent partakes of finalism. The “ radical 
finalism ” which he opposes is that finalism in which the 
present course of events is already determined by the goal or 
end to which they are tending. Thus the process is not a real 
process at all. It is only the necessary unfolding of that 
which is already given in the goal. But this is “ inverted 
mechanism,’ for in mechanism the movements of the 
machine are determined by the mechanical nature of the 
machine itself. What it will do is merely the necessary un- 
folding of what it already is. Strictly speaking, it has no real 
future, its future is already present, it is included in what it 
Is, and can be seen there by anyone who understands the 
mechanism. Radical finalism does just the same thing. The 
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future goal already fixes the process, and there is no new 
creation. In Bergson’s words, “‘ It substitutes the attraction 
of the future for the impulse of the past.” Both mechanism 
and radical finalism deny the reality of time. Past and 
future are already contained in the present. Time is really a 
totum simul. But Bergson accepts finalism as a goal which 
the present itself is shaping and towards which it is working, 
The whole question hangs on the reality of time. 

I need hardly point out the relation of this view to 
Professor Eddington’s discussion of the immediate awareness 
of time in the passage quoted above. I wish I were competent 
to discuss his account of the quantum theory in its relation 
to the new scientific “ Principle of Indeterminacy.” He 
writes, ‘‘ It is a consequence of the advent of the quantum 
theory that physics is no longer pledged to a scheme of determi- 
nistic law.’ And, in addition to this, the Principle of 
Indeterminacy leads him to a distinction between causation 
and causality. As I understand the distinction, it is that 
causation implies the relation of every event to a cause, and 
causality implies such a reciprocal relation between cause 
and effect as to bind the universe into a deterministic scheme, 
The older orthodox physics implies causality, modern physics 
involves only causation. Physics cannot now predict the 
movement of any final physical unit. Its predictions are on 
the basis of probability as concerns a large number of units, 
and thus are likened to the predictive character of the vital 
statistics of an insurance company.? Professor Eddington 
strongly emphasises on the part of modern physics a more 
friendly attitude toward the consideration of religious and 
moral values, and it is to such values that I now return. 

The bearing of Bergson’s discussion on the problem of 
Christian theism seems evident. Is the goal already present 
to God as definitely accomplished ? In that case the means 
of reaching it are already determined, and the temporal 
process is temporal only in appearance. History is unreal, it 
is not truly a movement of the spirit. The whole universe is 
already present, as set and determined in the mind of God. 

Or, if we make the process truly free, truly moral, does it 
not follow that the goal is still uncertain, even to God ? And 
does not this conception necessarily limit the absoluteness of 
of God ? This is the side of the dilemma frankly accepted by 
William James. Is it altogether satisfactory ? 

The problem is that of the reality of time, and of its 


1 Op. cit. p. 294. Italics in text. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 220, 294, 297, 299 ff. 
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bearing on the issues of religion and morality, and especially 
on the relation between religion and morality. Morality 
implies the reality of time, and the reality of development in 
time. The end to which morality points is not yet achieved, 
but is in process of being created. Unless that process is 
real, morality is only apparent. Now religion, on the other 
hand, implies a relation to God and a dependence on God 
for the final issues of life. In him the struggle is to find 
fulfilment, and in reliance on him is to be found the stability 
which can give confidence for the moral struggle of life. 

Now, so long as the religious relation is conceived as 
independent of morality, or as of a different nature from the 
moral, the problem is easily solved by removing the moral 
from the sphere of final reality. The moral is, then, at best, 
only a means to the spiritual or the religious, and occupies 
only a lower stage. Thus the religious relation can be fully 
satisfied by treating the moral as essentially unreal, or at 
best a lower stage to be left behind in the final achievement. 
So it is that I understand the Hindoo and the Buddhistic 
ideals of the completeness of life. So I should understand 
much of medizeval thought as affected by the Hellenic concept 
of the Absolute. 

But the Christian ideal, if judged by the mind of Jesus, 
or even by the Hebrew background of his thought, cannot 
be content to treat the moral as belonging only to a lower 
stage. God is moral personality. His character is revealed 
as love, and that love is the law of the kingdom of God. His 
character as love is revealed in the kingdom. Therefore the 
kingdom of God, no matter how apocalyptically it is con- 
ceived, is a kingdom whose laws are revealed in the moral 
life of man. When Jesus states the conditions for entrance 
into the kingdom, he makes no artificial demands. The 
conditions of entrance into the kingdom are the laws within 
the kingdom itself. The “‘ interim ” character of the ethics 
is interim only in its special form of application, and not in 
its essential moral qualities. For the kingdom is that of our 
God and Father, and the members of the kingdom are the 
children of God. ‘‘ If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 
The words are a true interpretation of the mind of him who 
linked together the two great commandments of the law, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. The Christian thought, the thought of 
Jesus, implies the closest union of religion and morality. 
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Thus, for the Christian theist, the problem is not easily set 
aside. The moral values must be real for God, must indeed 
receive their final reality in the fact that they express a true 
relation to God. And yet in God those values must find a 
fulfilment which is the basis for confidence and strength, and 
which conceives the goal to be attained as in some sense 
already achieved in God. The problem of Christian theism 
is insistently how to unite the reality of time with the 
assurance of fulfilment and accomplishment in God. 

The idea of God as one in whom all times are already 
present, a totum simul, an eternal Now, denies the reality of 
time, and reduces the moral struggle to an illusion. And 
yet to think of God as himself in endless time seems to 
deprive the moral aim of any goal, either for men or for God. 
What is there beyond God to which he can attain ? Do God 
and man alike press on to a goal which by the nature of the 
case is non-existent ? Is the process everything and attain- 
ment nothing? Then what is the value of the process? 
Can God be God and yet himself immersed in time? And 
must not time itself be conceived as relative to something ? 
Can the whole universe including God move in time and move 
nowhere ? Bosanquet says that the distinction is ‘‘ between 
time in the Absolute and the Absolute in time.” ! But that 
seems to state the problem rather than the solution. 

Let me briefly suggest some of the moral and religious 
issues involved, which have found expression in different 
types of Christian life and thought. I have already suggested 
that one prominent element in medizvalism was its emphasis 
on the eternal being of God, uplifted beyond the struggle and 
uncertainties of time. But was it not with this element that 
early Protestantism was concerned in its doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith? The doctrine clearly seeks to express the 
thought that man’s true being is to be found not in the process 
of moral flux, but in his eternal value in the divine vision. 
Faith sees man, not in his incompleteness, but ‘ in Christ,” 
as already “‘ justified,” as already partaking of the complete- 
ness which is the gift of God alone. This completeness given 
in Christ is man’s true self in God’s sight. Faith is the vision 
of that completeness. 

All I could never be 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God. 

It would be of much interest to study in detail the 
attempts to guard this conception against destroying oF 
1 Op. cit. p. 126. 
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jessening the moral values of life. I need not dwell on Paul’s 
linking the two in the life of the Spirit. Both Luther and 
Calvin made this reality which is for faith necessarily express 
itself in the moral process of sanctification, which is therefore 
entirely God’s gift, the result of grace. Yet the danger of 
underrating the value of the moral process of life was a real 
one, as evidenced by occasional antinomian outbreaks in the 
Protestant field. And the Roman Church, especially dreading 
this danger, followed St James rather than St Paul. It did 
not make faith really a vision of the eternal. It rather 
conceived of faith as mere belief, as “* orthodoxy,” and, while 
giving it a certain value in the development of the moral life, 
very properly from its point of view subordinated it to 
caritas, love. Thus, its emphasis was on the moral life as a 
process in time, and its concept of justification made it a 
moral result eventually to be achieved, and thus failed to 
link it to the concept of an eternal reality already present 
in the sight of God. Failure to make this link can be clearly 
sen in the rapid development of that casuistry which 
reached its classic form in Jesuit ethics. Herein Roman 
Catholicism followed out that other element of medizvalism, 
the emphasis on the moral life as a matter of degrees, logically 
expressing itself in asceticism and in the details of casuistical 
judgment. Was not Protestantism herein more true than 
Catholicism to the deeper issues of medieval thought ? 

It would be of interest to ask how far modern Catholicism 
and Protestantism have again changed hands. Certainly 
von Hiigel, as representing deeply the religious elements 
of Catholicism, is fundamentally concerned with the eternal 
basis of life in the being of God. Has not modern Protestan- 
tism, in its splendid devotion to the moral task of cleaning up 
the world, of bringing in the kingdom of God, in its fine 
insistence on salvation through character—has it not run the 
risk of losing the vision of the eternal reality ? Has modern 
Protestantism, especially modern liberal Protestantism, 
slipped its moorings ? These questions suggest the need of a 
deeper synthesis between religion and morality. The problem 
is the old and new one of the relation of the Absolute to time. 

Or, again, the doctrine that all men are in essence sons 
of God is a universal truth too long obscured in Christian 
thought and life. That truth came home in the last century 
almost as a new gospel, giving new meaning and value to all 
life, a refreshing source of religious and moral strength. 
Only on the basis of an essential and universal sonship can 
man attain his destiny. And yet the destiny is still a 
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destiny, it has to be attained. To assume that because all men 
are sons of God therefore all men are bound to act like sons 
of God is to give ourselves to a cheap and immoral optimism 
to believe cheerfully that we are “ all sliding down hill into 
the kingdom of God.” That is a tragic caricature of a great 
truth. In theological language, the first birth is not the same 
as the second birth. Man’s essential nature must be worked 
out in the slow process of spiritual and moral development, 
The divine “‘ image ” must be transformed into the divine 
“*jikeness.”” There remaineth yet very much land to be 
possessed, and that possession must be accomplished as a 
moral process. The eternal truth needs to be realised in the 
moral process of time. 

Or take the eschatological problem, the final destiny of 
man. A final heaven and hell entered at death offends the 
moral sense. And it is no less offended by the old-fashioned 
‘death and glory ” type of Universalism, in which all men 
entered at once into a heaven for which they were not 
morally fitted. Both concepts have become utterly unreal. 
We substitute the idea of development, of progress. But 
progress toward what? Is there not a goal? And is that 
goal sure to be reached by all men? Does not a final 
dogmatic Universalism make the process of salvation physical 
rather than moral ? May not the will of man eternally resist 
the loving will of God ?_ And yet if so, will not God’s purpose, 
his very Being, be unfulfilled ? Will not God as Absolute 
cease to exist if the absolute love of God be not fully 
satisfied ? Must there not be some way to accomplish that 
result which the fourth Gospel sees in the conquering power 
of the cross of Christ, “‘ I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself ? ” 

Thus the fundamental problem is that of time and its 
relation to the Christian thought of God. I make no 
attempt to solve the problem. Yet, while I remember the 
saying that “prophecy is the most gratuitous form of 
error,” I still venture a prophecy. I hazard the prediction 
that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity will again come to 
its own as the deepest approach of Christian thought to the 
values of the moral and the religious, of the temporal and 
the eternal. The doctrine of the Trinity has been concerned 
with at least two elements of the problem. The one was to 
find an adequate place for the religious and moral value of 
the Person of Christ. In the fourth and fifth centuries that 
value forced a solution which was concerned with nothing 
less than a relation to the inmost being of God. But in the 
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resulting metaphysical or so-called “ ontological” doctrine 
of the Trinity, I maintain that the incentive was not merely 
one of metaphysic, but one of religious values, and that those 
religious values touched closely on our subject. May it not 
be that the time is ripe for a deeper appreciation of that 
attempt in its bearing on our problem ? Surely the concep- 
tion of God as the Absolute, the source of all reality, whose 
inmost being is eternal Love, may well be expressed in the 
eternal Fatherhood. And if the absolute being of God be 
Love, then that Absolute cannot remain in absolute isolation. 
Love is essentially creative and redemptive. The absolute 
love expresses itself in the eternal Logos creating and entering 
into the life of man. The impassible becomes passible in 
bearing the burdens of the moral life. The absolute Being 
of God as love becomes manifest in the tempted, suffering, 
struggling, and triumphant Son of God and Son of Man. 
And that moral process realised in divine-human unity in 
Christ becomes man’s possession in the life of the Spirit, the 
process of which time is the essence and yet which is not 
content until it find its completion in perfect reunion with 
the divine source. The Absolute as Love expresses his very 
Being in the temporal life of man to achieve that which the 
_ life itself demands, a perfect union with the eternal 
od. 

May not some future theologian bring about a deeper 
synthesis than has yet been reached ? And may not thus the 
old antithesis between Unitarian and Trinitarian be over- 
come, not by any submission to a dead orthodoxy, and not 
by any surrender of moral values, but by that deeper 
synthesis of those values, both religious and moral, which 
must find their final basis in the eternal and absolute God ? 
If some new Christian leader shall show the path we may 
come to a deeper understanding of the truth that in all the 
moral struggle of life the eternal God is our refuge and under- 
neath us are the everlasting arms. 


EDWARD S. DROWN. 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 











THE MYTHICAL “ELDER JOHN” 
OF EPHESUS. 


Proressor B. W. BACON. 


Amonc the cherished “ howlers ” of Biblical examinations at 
Yale is the following concise exposition of one of the chief 
discoveries of Old Testament criticism : ‘‘ The prophecies of 
Isaiah were not written by Isaiah but by another man of the 
same name.”’ Fifty years of New Testament criticism have 
brought the defenders of the tradition of apostolic authorship 
of the fourth Gospel to a closely analogous position. Begin- 
ning with Stanton and Sanday, one after the other of the 
old-time defenders has admitted the hopelessness of the 
original contention. But more and more with the advancing 
tide of disproof a lay figure has been improvised, clothed with 
all the attributes formerly attached to the Apostle as author 
of the Gospel, while carefully divested of those found difficult 
to reconcile with the theory, and set up as an Ersatz- 
Johannes, for practical purposes ‘‘ equally as good ” as the 
original. The fourth Gospel must now be considered the 
work, not of John the Apostle, but of ‘‘ another man of the 
same name.” 

The Apostle John may now have perished as a martyr, 
stoned to death in the streets of Jerusalem along with James 
the Lord’s brother five years before the siege, but “ the 
Elder John” can survive some forty years thereafter, 
migrate to the headquarters of Paul’s mission field, and there 
become the acknowledged leader of the ‘“‘ churches of Asia,” 
master-champion of the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints against all the subtleties of Hellenistic syncretism, 
writer of the two Epistles superscribed ‘‘ The Elder ” along 
with their anonymous “ catholic ” companion, and, to crown 
all, compose the last and greatest of the Gospels—minus 
certain editorial additions and an Appendix, attached after 
the Elder’s death by some close and fully qualified disciple. 
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To offset the surrender of the title ‘* Apostle,”’ the Elder 
must be guaranteed not only a “ disciple of the Lord,”’ but a 
specially “ beloved disciple, ’ entrusted with intimate revela- 
tions withheld even from Peter. To compensate for lost 
companionships among the peasants and fishermen of Galilee 
he is made a native of Jerusalem of priestly lineage and 
connection, a familiar figure in the palace of the high priest. 
With such a ‘‘ substitute John ”’ as author of the anonymous 
Ephesian Gospel and Epistles, who can reasonably complain 
ifthe fisherman apostle be permitted to sink into an honoured 
but unknown grave ? The essential features of the defensive 
tradition are conserved. Instead of its single colossal, but 
somewhat badly articulated, figure the Church now has as 
theologian-evangelist an entire trinity, the ‘‘ Witness,” the 
Elder-evangelist, and the Editor. With proper distribution 
of the parts, what need hereafter for ‘‘ weak ’’ concessions to 
criticism ? 

It is the purpose of the present article to prove, so far as 
proof is possible by the argumentum e silentio—and from the 
nature of the case no other type of argument can apply—that 
the alleged Elder John of Ephesus is a higher-critical myth. 

So far as paternity can be determined for the nineteenth- 
century figure, he may be said to have leaped full panoplied 
from the teeming brain of Harnack (on whose great and 
justly honoured name be peace). An earlier incarnation may 
be dated in A.D. 825, when the debated authorship was not 
that of the fourth Gospel, but of the so-called Revelation of 
John, a work whose claims to apostolic authorship higher 
critics such as Dionysius of Alexandria and Eusebius of 
Cesarea were at least as unwilling to admit as Harnack or 
Streeter those of the fourth Gospel. 

The scholarly ability, wide knowledge, and critical acumen 
of Dionysius, a disciple of Origen, will be admitted by every 
competent expert of modern times. Eusebius, the famous 
historian of the Church, needs no defender. Master of the 
unique library of Pamphilus, his predecessor in the great and 
historic see of Caesarea, Eusebius had open before him, and 
carefully studied the five-chaptered work of Papias, a few 
surviving fragments of which are the sole reliance of modern 
scholars on the debated question. These two higher critics 
of antiquity are certainly to be relied upon, whatever discount 
in matters of detail may be found needful in view of the 
undisguised desire on the part of both to find ‘ another 
John,” if possible at Ephesus, on whom to father the objec- 
tionable millenarianism of the Revelation. 
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Where the case concerns the existence or non-existence 
of a given person or status at a give date and locality of past 
time the only possible argument is an argument from silence 
inasmuch as contemporaries cannot be expected to rise up 
and say for our benefit, ‘‘ Such and such a person or thing 
does not exist.”” The argument from silence may, however, 
be strong or weak according to circumstances. If the witness 
interrogated have no special motive for making inquiry, or 
can be supposed ignorant of the conditions, the silence of 
one, or two, or several, is by no means conclusive. Contrari- 
wise, if the witness interrogated have very strong motives 
for making known the alleged fact, if, further, he had means 
far exceeding our own for full and precise information, if, in 
addition, his silence is corroborated by a whole series of 
witnesses equally competent, without motive for conceal- 
ment, but in greater or less degree analogous motives for 
utterance, then the argument from silence attains its maxi- 
mum of cogency. In the absence of any other possible 
argument it is right to call it conclusive. 

The argument against the existence at Ephesus or in its 
vicinity at the alleged date of any such person as the sup- 
posed ‘“‘ Elder John ” is of precisely this latter nature. It 
is rendered, if possible, still more conclusive by the fact that 
means are available for demonstrating the true origin of the 
lay figure which (first in the fourth century and later in the 
nineteenth) higher critics have dressed up in the accoutre- 
ments of assumed authorship, more or less successfully 
persuading the Church of their discovery of ‘‘ another John,” 
who for its purposes would be “ equally as good ”’ as the 
Apostle. 

The task we now undertake divides itself logically into 
two parts. We should first show, avoiding needless repeti- 
tion, that no church writer, between the death of Paul and 
the advancement by Dionysius, ca. a.D. 250, of. his ingenious 
theory of two Johns at Ephesus, betrays the slightest know- 
ledge of any other John in Asia than just the seer of Patmos, 
whom Justin (converted in Ephesus ca. a.D. 125) explicitly 
declares to have been the Apostle. Of the numerous array 
who might be expected, if they knew our need, to rise up and 
vociferate, ‘‘ No such person as the Elder John of Ephesus 
exists,”’ space limits forbid our citing more than two typical 
examples, men who cannot have been ignorant of the 
existence of such a character if not wholly mythical, and 
whose motives for reference to him, if existent, would have 
been of the strongest. 
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Secondly, to make assurance doubly sure, we should take 
to pieces the lay figure dressed up to do service on opposite 
fronts in two prolonged campaigns of the higher criticism, 
and demonstrate from the disjointed members the source 
whence each ingeniously constructed part has been derived. 
This done, there may be reason to hope that even the miracle 
of metastasis will no longer avail against the laying of the 
Ephesian ghost. 

One preliminary word of self-defence. 

The kind of criticism we now take up is often ignorantly 
denounced as “‘ destructive.”” The present writer “ denies 
the allegation and defies the alligator.” He claims to be a 
“defender”? of the fourth Gospel against its timid friends, 
who imagine that it is “safer” for a canonical writing to 
appear as something that it is not, than as just what it really 
is. He is an ardent champion of the Protestant principle 
that “‘ Scripture is its own best interpreter,” and that any 
canonical writing can prove its worth far better on its own 
undisguised merits than when tricked out in flimsy defensive 
armour manufactured for its benefit by ecclesiastical theorists 
of the second or the twentieth century. The object of the 
present argument is to set the fourth Gospel absolutely free 
from the trammels of traditional apologetic, and the illusions 
of partisan debate, to afford its interpreters room to give 
the real meaning and historic value of the book in the clear, 
pure light of its own self-revealing evidences of place, time, 
purpose, character, and environment. Such criticism, and 
such alone, may properly be called ‘‘ defence” of the fourth 
Gospel. 

What, then, of the substitute “‘ John the Elder of 
Ephesus,” the boasted “‘ disciple of the Lord ” and author of 
the anonymous Gospel and Epistles ? 

It should be, but perhaps is not, superfluous to repeat that 
every known writer of the period in question (A.D. 70-250) 
who could for any reason be expected to refer to this remark- 
able and outstanding leader of Asiatic Christendom is abso- 
lutely, sometimes inexplicably, silent. From the appearance 
in A.D. 98 of the Revelation of John, boldly announcing : 
“T, John, was in the Isle of Patmos for the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus. . . . I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day and heard a voice saying to me, What thou 
seest write in a book and send it to the seven churches of 
Asia,” there is, of course, no lack of reference to the Apostle 
John as having borne witness by word, or martyrdom, or 
both, in Asia. True, the statement meets furious denial 
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from the first, and its advocates are not altogether unanimous 
as to whether the alleged exile to Patmos took place under 
Claudius (so the Muratorianum and Epiphanius), under Nero 
or under Domitian. But as to the identity of the victim 
there is not the faintest shadow of ambiguity. Supporters 
and assailants of the statement are completely at one as to 
who is meant. In the language of Justin, it is “ one of our. 
selves, an apostle of the Lord.” The fact that any church 
writer, say, for example, Papias, declares or implies his belief 
in the “credibility ” (7d a&idémorov) of this assertion of 
Rev. i. 9-11 has no value whatever as proof of the existence 
of another or “‘ Elder John ” assumed by subsequent theorists 
to have been a fellow leader with the Apostle at the same time 
and place. On the contrary, the absence from all these 
references of any feeling of necessity to distinguish between 
two individuals otherwise so extremely likely to be confused 
is evidence that the alleged ‘‘ other John ” did not exist. 

Apart from these references based (correctly or otherwise) 
on the statement of Rev. i. 9-11 we look in vain for a solitary 
writer during the century and three-quarters between Paul 
and Dionysius, who might be expected, if such a great leader 
existed at the headquarters of Paul’s mission field, to make 
some reference to the fact. Those too early to be influenced 
by Revelation do not even show knowledge of the Apostle’s 
being there. Acts uses the farewell speech of Paul to the 
elders of Ephesus assembled at Miletus to introduce premoni- 
tory warning of the heresies destined after Paul’s departure 
to make havoc of the flock, but without any hint, prophetic 
or otherwise, of the powerful aid to be expected from 
Jerusalem. Clement intervenes from distant Rome at the 
very date of Revelation to urge the Corinthian church to 
submit to leaders of the apostolic succession. Why does he 
give no intimation that directly across the Augean the church 
in Ephesus, always in closest relation with Corinth, has in its 
midst one of the greatest of the Twelve, their sole survivor, 
to say nothing of a second John scarcely inferior in wisdom 
and dignity, himself also a “ disciple of the Lord ” ? 

I must pass over familiar examples to come to others 
which hitherto have had little or no consideration. The 
silence of Ignatius, passing to martyrdom in a.D. 115 through 
the midst of the “ churches of Asia ” and addressing one of 
his longest epistles to the church in Ephesus, another to 
Polycarp of Smyrna, maintained by the theorists to have 
been a disciple of the Apostle, or, if not, then at least of his 
double, is explained (?) as due to a lack of special occasion. 
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The equally strange silence of Polycarp himself, contempo- 
raneously addressing a long epistle to the church in Philippi, 
meets the same answer. Of Papias of Hierapolis (A.D. 140) and 
his slightly later contemporary, Justin of Rome, converted, 
as we have seen, at Ephesus, more will be said hereafter. We 
must come to individuals who cannot have been ignorant of 
the facts, and whose motives for referring to an Elder John 
of Ephesus, if such a being existed, were of the strongest. 

The first of these is Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, who 
in A.D. 195 undertakes to defend the Quartodeciman practice 
of the churches of Asia as strictly apostolic against the 
arrogant threat of excommunication launched by Victor of 
Rome. Polycrates, of course, accepts the then current 
theory of the apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel, and 

robably that of the Revelation as well. We are not con- 
cerned with the beliefs thus entailed, legendary and other- 
wise, concerning the alleged Asian residence of the Apostle. 
We ask only how it was possible for Polycrates, raking 
together every notable name in the history of the churches 
of Asia in order to offset the authorities adduced by Rome, to 
pass over “ the Elder John of Ephesus,”’ if such a character 
had ever been known in his diocese. 

“The Elder John of Ephesus,” if the “ other John” 
theorists are right, was a pronounced Quartodeciman, the 
ablest leader of all in advocacy of this “ apostolic ” mode of 
Easter observance, and the most authoritative. He is no 
longer to be confused with ‘‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ”’ 
and who occupied the seat of honour at the farewell Supper, 
but in his Gospel, which looks back to the Apostle John as 
the Witness, the Elder takes special pains to cite the Apostle’s 
testimony as conclusive on the debated point. At Ephesus 
he had been not only an elder, but “‘ the Elder ” par excellence. 
“wa he himself had also been a personal “ disciple of the 

ord.” 

Who, then, was Polycrates, to be ignorant of, or overlook, 
among his apostolic authorities of Asia, “‘ the Elder John ” of 
Ephesus ? Eusebius cites for us the very words of his letter 
of expostulation to Victor, written for, and as “ leader”’ of, 
“the bishops of Asia.” After citing first Philip of Hierapolis, 
the “ evangelist with the prophesying daughters,” then the 
Apostle John, who “‘ fell asleep at Ephesus,”’ Polycrates turns 
to “ Polycarp in Smyrna, both bishop and martyr, Thraseas, 
bishop and martyr from Eumenia, who fell asleep in Smyrna,”’ 
and continues with Sagaris of Laodicea, Papirius of unknown 
origin, and Melito of Sardis, all of whom ‘“‘ observed the 
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fourteenth day of the passover according to the gospel.” He 
then states his own qualifications as a witness :— 


“And I also, Polycrates, the least of you all, do 
according to the tradition of my relatives, some of 
whom I have closely followed. For seven of my relatives 
were bishops; and I am the eighth. And my relatives 
always observed the day when the (Jewish) people put 
away the leaven. I, therefore, brethren, who have 
lived sixty-five years in the Lord, and have met with the 
brethren throughout the world, and have gone through 
every Holy Scripture, am not affrighted by terrifying 
words.” 


Considering the unfortunate lapse of memory of this 
feeble old man of sixty-five, in passing over so outstandin 
and authoritative a witness as “‘ the Elder John of Ephesus,” 
a predecessor in his own see, it is a pity that some of the 
** great multitude ” of bishops of the vicinity, summoned in 
council at Victor’s request, and who had, as Polycrates says, 
authorised him to write in their behalf, did not notice and 
correct the omission ! 

We will pass to another witness, fifty years later, whose 
means of knowledge were scarcely inferior to those of 
Polycrates, and who also had the strongest reasons for 
bringing out from his remarkable obscurity this curious 
double of the Apostle. 

The convincing demonstration by Dionysius of Alexandria 
against Nepos, his millenarian opponent, that the fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of John cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to the same author, has long been generally accepted 
as the best example antiquity can furnish of the higher 
criticism in its acutest form. Eusebius himself is not un- 
willing to confess that he is considerably more than half- 
persuaded of its truth. But in a.p. 250 it was no longer 
possible to question the apostolic authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. Even Origen’s scruples against accepting as apostolic 
the two small Epistles plainly superscribed ‘‘ The Elder ” 
had lapsed into a condition of innocuous desuetude. Second 
and Third “ John” still held the position as ‘ disputed ” 
assigned them in the Muratorianum, only the Gospel and 
First Epistle holding rank with the “‘ undisputed ” ; but this 
slight distinction had no practical effect in the case of brief 
writings seldom quoted. By a.p. 250 the protest of the 
Alogi, always more violent than formidable, against the 
admission to the canon of any of the “ spurious ” Johannine 
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writings, had been suppressed or driven into obscurest 
comers. Irenseus’ anathema against those senseless men who 
in their opposition to the Phrygian heresy (Montanism) 
“refuse to accept that aspect of the gospel which is called 
John’s” had had full effect. The vigorous apologetic 
directed against them by the Muratorianum had smothered 
all opposition. As between Gospel and Revelation it was no 
longer, as in Papias’ day, the Gospel which could tolerate 
ascription to secondary authority. The Gospel was now 
“undisputed,” the Revelation must be classed either as 
“undisputed ” (if one accepted its claim to apostolicity), or, 
if one did not, as “‘ spurious.”” Eusebius does not disguise 
his inclination to the latter view. 

Millenarianism in A.D. 250 had long ceased to be popular 
with scholars such as Dionysius and Eusebius, familiar with 
Hellenistic culture. Dionysius, therefore, had an easy 
triumph over Nepos wherever arguments of literary criticism 
could be appreciated. For the masses, however, it was 
advisable to go further. Revelation was outspoken in 
daiming to be the work of “‘ John,” and it was known to 
emanate from Ephesus. The happy thought that this might 
be “ another of the same name ” was the Alexandrian critic’s 
solution of the practical difficulty. 

All this is fully detailed on the pages of Eusebius. What 
interests us now, however, is not the curious anticipation of 
modern higher critics, but simply the witness of Dionysius 
in the argumentum e silentio. Is it conceivable that if 
Dionysius had been able to discover anywhere traces of an 
“Elder John of Ephesus,”’ having the position and character 
described, he would not have hailed him at once to the fore- 
ground? And yet Dionysius, with all his opportunities for 
complete knowledge, all his critical acumen, all his undeniable 
eagerness to prove his point, does nothing of the kind. He 
is aware that two sepulchral monuments (yvjpara) of John 
exist at Ephesus (one doubtless the so-called paptipiov, the 
other probably within the walls of the great basilica un- 
covered by Austrian archeologists), and pleads this in support 
of his theory! He even argues that possibly the second 
John might have been Mark the companion of Peter and 
Paul, who had borne this name in his youth in Jerusalem 
(Acts xii. 12). Of such a person as the alleged ‘“‘ Elder John 
of Ephesus ” Dionysius had obviously never heard. 

The present writer is unable to conceive how the argu- 
ment from silence, the only argument which the nature of 
the case allows, could possibly reach more convincing pro- 
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portions than these, which give us all that lay in the power of 
antiquity to give in support of the proposition that the “Elder 
John of Ephesus ”’ is a higher-critical myth. 

It is with Eusebius that we reach the turning-point of 
our demonstration, proceeding now to show from just what 
materials the critical lay figure is made up. 

It is the proud boast of Eusebius that he has been able to 
supply the missing cap-stone to Dionysius’ theory of “ an. 
other John in Ephesus.”” Hidden for near two hundred years 
in the well-known pages of Papias of Hierapolis, diligently 
scanned though they were by both sides throughout two 
fierce and prolonged controversies, the chiliastic, centring 
on the authorship of Revelation, and the Montanistic, involy- 
ing denials of the apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel, 
lay an allusion which at first Eusebius himself had failed to 
note as having any application to the case. We must give 
his exact words :— 


‘“* There are extant five books of Papias, which bear 
the title Expositions of Oracles of the Lord. Ireneus 
makes mention of these as the only works written by 
him, in the following words : ‘ These things are attested 
by Papias, an ancient man who was a hearer of John 
and a companion of Polycarp, in his fourth book. For 
five books have been written by him.’ These are the 
words of Ireneus. But Papias himself in the preface 
to his discourses by no means declares that he was 
himself a hearer and eye-witness of the holy apostles, 
but he shows by the words which he uses that he received 
the doctrines of the faith from those who were their 
friends. He says: ‘ But I shall not hesitate also to 
put down for you along with my interpretations what- 
soever things I have at any time learned carefully from 
the elders and carefully remembered, guaranteeing their 
truth. For I did not, like the multitude, take pleasure 
in those that speak much, but in those that speak the 
truth ; not in those that relate alien commandments, 
but in those that deliver the commandments given by 
the Lord to the Faith, such as are derived from the 
truth itself. If, then, anyone came my way who had 
been a follower of the elders I would question him 
regarding words of the elders, (to know) what Andrew 
or what Peter had said, or what had been said by 
Philip, or by Thomas, or by James or by John or by 
Matthew, or by any other of the disciples of the Lord, 
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and what things were being said by Aristion and the 
Elder John [the disciples of the Lord]. For I did not 
think that what was to be gotten from books would 
profit me so much as what came from the living and 
abiding voice.’ ”’ 


Eusebius’ comment on this extract is as follows :— 


“It is worth while observing here that the name 
John is twice enumerated by him. The first one he 
mentions in connection with Peter and James and 
Matthew and the rest of the apostles, clearly meaning 
the evangelist ; but the other John he mentions after 
an interval, and places him among others outside of the 
number of the apostles, putting Aristion before him, and 
he distinctly calls him an elder. This shows that the 
statement of those (sc. Dionysius) is true who say that 
there were two persons in Asia that bore the same name, 
and that there were two tombs in Ephesus, each of 
which, even to the present day, is called John’s. It is 
important to notice this. For it is probable that it was 
the second, if one is not willing to admit that it was the 
first, that saw the Revelation which is ascribed by name 
to John. And Papias, of whom we are now speaking, 
confesses that he had received the words of the apostles 
from those that followed them, but says that he was 
himself a hearer of Aristion and the Elder John. At 
least he mentions them frequently by name, and records 
their traditions in his writings.” 


At last we have reached the authentic birthplace of the 
mythical “‘ other John.”” The bright star of critical specula- 
tion has led us to the spot. Heaped on the altar still lie the 
ow of Zahn, the frankincense of Harnack and the myrrh of 

utjahr. It were well to pause in mystic contemplation ! 

Eusebius’ puncturing of the boastful and sophisticated 
claims of Irenzeus to be the only surviving heir of Simon- (or 
rather John-) pure apostolic tradition is a coup de grdce. All 
the wasted breath of nineteenth and twentieth-century 
apologists cannot reinflate the pricked balloon. But alas for 
his supposed discovery in the pages of Papias, a discovery for 
which the great historian concedes himself an occasional 
gentle pat on the back. A carefully considered verdict 
compels us to state that the much-desired cap-stone to the 
theory of Dionysius is a higher-critical mare’s nest of the 
purest breed. 

Vot. XXIX. No. 2. ll 
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These two statements demand proof, because they fly 
directly in the face of an accepted compromise, the com- 
promise of criticism with the apologetic, ancient and modern 
which clings with the clutch of desperation to the exaggera- 
tions and misinterpretations of Irenzus, fostered by the 
mistaken zeal of Eusebius, eager to supply a near-John to 
supplement certain defects in the threatened image of the 
Apostle in Asia. 

In all the many centuries of antiquity during which the 
five-chaptered book of Papias on the Interpretation of the 
Lord’s Oracles continued to circulate as the standard account 
of Gospel origins, not one of the many writers on the subject, 
deeply interested though they were to counteract, if possible, 
Eusebius’ fatal thrust at the Irenean tradition, ever 
ventured the attempt at rehabilitation. This task was 
reserved for a group of modern apologists, more gifted at 
building ladders from cobwebs than with a sense of humour. 
They attempt it on the basis of the handful of surviving, 
much disputed fragments of Papias’ work, for most of whic 
we are indebted to Eusebius himself ! 

For Ireneus there is, of course, but one John at Ephesus, 
apostle, seer of Patmos, and (to meet the references of Papias 
and others to an “ elder ” of the same name) also “ elder,” 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. Polycarp and Papias 
must both be his direct disciples and appointees, because 
forsooth, Irenzeus could remember from his growing boyhood 
stories publicly related by Polycarp as from “‘ John ” about 
the sayings and mighty works of the Lord. The fact that 
Papias likewise in his Expositions cited ‘‘ traditions of John” 
was for the eager credulity of Irenseus proof positive that 
both men were immediate disciples and appointees of John 
the Apostle at Ephesus. The effects of Eusebius’ puncture 
on this “ proof” we have already noted, so far as Papias is 
concerned. 

For Eusebius it has become (on Dionysius’ account) a 
matter of “ importance ” to prove that “‘ there were two nm 
Ephesus of the same name.” For this reason he is willing 
to compromise with the upholders of the Irenzn tradition 
on a fifty-fifty basis. Only, Eusebius is too honest not to 
qualify his original statement that Papias was a “ hearer’ 
of the Elder John, and therefore appends the significant 
qualifying clause we italicise, a candid confession that he 
could find in Papias’ work no evidence of more than an 
indirect relation between the two. 

Thus the entire case for those who maintain the existence 
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of “another John” at Ephesus obviously hangs on the 
dubious evidence which Eusebius (a highly one-sided reporter) 
thinks himself able to extract from the passage cited from 
Papias. To this he gives an interpretation favourable to 
Church (7.e. Irenzean) tradition in general, and to his own 
special higher-critical theory in particular. What, then, 
was the real meaning of Papias in this solitary passage which 
advocates of the John and near-John theory have ever been 
able to discover ? 

It is certain that Papias accepted as “‘ worthy of belief ”’ 
the statement of Rev. i. 9-11 concerning the exile of the 
Apostle to Patmos. Inasmuch, however, as he also related 
the martyr death of the same apostle at the hands of “ the 
Jews,”’ finding in this a fulfilment of “* the Lord’s prediction ”’ 
(Mt. xx. 23), he certainly dated this exile (as do later and 
probably dependent authorities, viz. the Muratorianum and 
Epiphanius) “* under Claudius.” 

It is also certain that Papias, and probably Polycarp as 
well, had many traditions of the “‘ sayings and doings of the 
Lord ” which they reported as “‘ words of the apostles ”’ given 
on authority of a certain “‘ John the Elder.” Proofs offered 
by the present writer in book after book and article after 
article that this real Elder John was not in Asia, but a member 
of the famous group of “elders the disciples (yv@pimor) or 
successors (Siddoxor) of the apostles”? in Jerusalem, have 
fallen on ears deafened by the near-John theory. It can be 
shown that this real Elder John was not directly accessible 
to Papias in Asia, that the “‘traditions”’ attributed to him 
are identical in type with those known to have been current 
at this very time among the Jerusalem “ elders,”’ known from 
the time of Luke (Acts xv. 22) to that of Hippolytus, and 
that they are paralleled in Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
writings. It can be shown that the ‘‘ Elder John ”’ referred 
to by Papias corresponds in every way with the John of 
Jerusalem, who in the succession-lists of Eusebius and 
Epiphanius alike stands seventh in order of the Jerusalem 
“elders” (not ‘‘ bishops”), midway between James the 
Lord’s brother (0b. A.D. 62) and Judas, who closes the list in 
A.D. 185. In addition Epiphanius gives as the date of death 
of this authentic ‘‘ Elder John ” the last year of the reign of 
Trajan (A.D. 117-118). All this counts for nothing against 
an entrenched higher-critical dogma. 

Supporters of the Irenean tradition (and correspondingly 
of the Eusebian conjecture) always assume that Papias must 
mean by “‘ the elders’ whom he cites as authority for his 
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traditions of the Lord’s words, “elders” of his own native 
province of Asia. So far is this from truth (to say nothing of 
common sense) that Papias does not even mention amon 

these “elders ” Polycarp, the “ father of the Christians of 
Asia.” On the contrary, “the elders” whose witness had 
application in this case were those, and only those, who could 
report “ words of the apostles,” ‘“‘ what Andrew or Peter had 
said, or John (the Seer of Patmos) or Matthew,” the compiler 
of “‘ the commandments delivered by the Lord to the Faith.” 
In addition, Papias was interested to obtain from travellers 
who “came his way ” reports of what Aristion and John, 
then (A.D. 110-117) still surviving members of the group of 
post-apostolic witnesses in Jerusalem, ‘‘ were saying.” 

In the passage cited by Eusebius the two individuals last 
named are distinctively (?) characterised as “ disciples of the 
Lord.” The clause is bracketed in our transcription because 
it fails to appear in the very ancient Syriac translation, a 
fourth-century witness to the text. The failure, however, is 
not due to absence from the original, which demands some 
sort of characterisation of these relatively unknown indivi- 
duals, but only to the fact that the translator knew not what 
to make of a descriptive clause which not only involves (as 
even Lightfoot admitted) a “ chronological difficulty,” but 
which, instead of differentiating the group to which it is 
attached, applies to its members exactly the same characteri- 
sation as to their predecessors. Probably the authentic text 
read “the disciples of these’ (oi rovrwv pabyrai). Some 
very early transcriber, perhaps even earlier than Ireneus, 
carelessly assimilated this by a change of two letters (im 
for 7@) to the descriptive clause of the preceding line, “ the 
disciples of the Lord” (oi rod xupiov pafnrai). If Papias 
did write as we conjecture, Aristion and the Elder John were 
the surviving members of the sub-apostolic group when his 
inquiries of chance-comers to Asia were made. In A.D. 
110-117 these two still represented ‘‘ the disciples of the 
elders, the successors of the apostles in Jerusalem.” What- 
ever be the fate of our conjectural emendation of the Papias 
fragment, comparison of the actually transmitted “ words 
of the elders ”’ cited by Irenzeus, Eusebius and others would 
leave no reasonable doubt in the minds of critics as to their 
real provenance, but for prepossessions regarding the presence 
of a John, or a near-John, or both, in Asia. The ‘* words ” 
consist of typical Jewish midrash and apocalyptic legend 
hard to imagine in the mouth of Jesus. Some may have come 
to Papias through Polycarp, brought to Smyrna in his youth 
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asa slave from Palestine, others undoubtedly were obtained 
at first or second hand from the prophesying daughters of 
Philip, buried with their father at Hierapolis. Others still 
are paralleled in the Ebionite Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
All are characteristic products of the post-apostolic legend- 
lore of Jerusalem. é 

The objector to the theory of “‘ another John ” in Asia 
should perhaps rest content when he has shown that the only 
passage its originator or his successors have ever been able 
to adduce in its support contains in reality nothing to the 

urpose. There remains, however, one further factor which 
should perhaps be inquired into by those whose object is not 
merely to bring to bear a conclusive argument from silence, 
but also to trace all elements of the delusion to their sources. 

It is not to be imagined that the church of Ephesus was 
not equipped from the beginning, like other churches, with 
its full quota of “‘elders.”” As early as Paul’s farewell 
spoken at Miletus we read of them in Acts xx. 17. There is 
every reason to suppose that the two Epistles originally 
superscribed “‘ The Elder ” (later, when the Gospel and the 
longer First Epistle had been ascribed to the Apostle, 
entitled “‘of John ’’) were written by such an Ephesian 
“elder.” This also may well have played a part in the 
development of the myth. We have, in fact, strong evidence 
that the principal mass of the fourth Gospel is really due to 
the same presbyterial hand. 

Moreover, Justin Martyr, in relating his conversion in 
Ephesus, supplies us with a full-length portrait of such an 
aged church leader, well acquainted with contemporary 
“philosophy,” who might readily be identified with the 
“elder” from whom the Epistles and the Gospel are derived. 
Only, neither Justin nor anyone else discloses his name. He 
was probably of Jewish birth, and certainly quite at home in 
the theosophic speculation of the time, though insistent on 
divine revelation as the only reliable source of religious 
knowledge. Those willing to confine their conception of the 
evangelist and epistle-writer to limits corresponding to the 
term “the Elder of Ephesus’ expose themselves to no 
charge of creating idols of the cave. Everything that 
external or internal evidence can adduce tending to clarify 
this supremely interesting figure of canonical literature will 
be welcomed by all true lovers and “defenders” of the 
fourth Gospel. Contrariwise those who bring forward from 
the start the paraphernalia of an outworn apologetic tradi- 
tion, applying first the mask of an Elder John, then the 
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figment of personal discipleship of the Lord, with all the other 
stage properties borrowed from canon-makers and apologists 
of the second and fourth centuries, only throw obstacles in 
the way of true historical interpretation. ‘ The Elder ” of 
the Ephesian Gospel and Epistles is of age. Let him speak 
for himself. 

Like the greatest of our Old Testament prophets “ the 
Elder ” of Ephesus is late and nameless, but far from “ yn- 
known.”’ He is one who has drunk deep from the full stream 
of Pauline mysticism. He has also drunk, perhaps no less 
deeply, from a kindred stream of Christian teaching which 
at Ephesus blended and merged with that of Paul, the 
teaching of Apollos, learned Jew of Alexandria, mighty in 
the Scriptures. The Elder knows and esteems our Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, perhaps also, though with less esteem, 
that superscribed “‘ according to Matthew,” and in addition 
the Teaching Source which underlies all three ;_ but he is not 
dominated by any or all of these. He looks back to a still 
earlier stream, mixed, no doubt, and turbid from its long 
wrestle with Gnostic syncretism, but still an early and an 
independent source, that Hellenistic tradition whose first 
development after the dispersion from Jerusalem caused by 
““the persecution which arose about Stephen” was in 
Samaria, a work begun by Philip, continued by “‘ Peter and 
John.”’ The Elder looks back to all these, but is dominated 
by none. The “ witness ” in which he shares the authority 
of both prophet and apostle is inward, an experience belong- 
ing to him personally and also to the fellowship of the church 
of the firstborn in heaven. His dominating gospel is the 
“* everlasting gospel ” of an eternally living Son of God. 

In the mighty heart and brain of this nameless Elder of 
Ephesus are surging the heaven-sent powers of an indissoluble 
life. Why keep him bound in the grave-clothes of Lazarus ? 
** Loose him, and let him go!” 


B. W. BACON. 
New Haven, U.S.A. 
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RIGHTNESS AND CONSEQUENCES. 
Dr A. C. EWING. 


Tar controversy to be considered in this article is one which 
arises as soon as we ask the fundamental question—What is 
it that makes an act right or makes it our duty to perform 
certain acts and abstain from performing others ? This does 
not mean—Why should we do our duty ? Either the fact 
that it is my duty is a sufficient reason why I ought to do 
something,’ or there can be no reason why I ought to do it 
at all. The question why I am under an obligation to be 
moral or to do my duty contradicts the very conception of 
morality and duty ; for if these terms mean anything, they 
already include in their meaning this notion of “‘ ought.” Ina 
sense what I have just said is a mere tautology, but it is never- 
theless important, for most beginners in moral philosophy 
think that it is the business of this branch of study to supply 
us with reasons for being moral, and this belief, strange to 
say, has apparently been shared by many philosophers. It 
was implied in the search for what used to be called “ sanc- 
tions of morality,” which were usually found in reward and 
punishment, and which were held to be necessarily pre- 
supposed by any moral law in order to supply the reason and 
motive for doing one’s duty, as though it were any less selfish 
to do right simply for the sake of avoiding punishment by 
God in a future life than it is to do right for the sake of avoid- 
ing punishment by the magistrates in this, as though acts 
done only from that motive could ever be right in the truly 
moral sense at all and not merely externally correct. Whether 
it is in fact the case that men will always be rewarded by 
happiness in proportion to their goodness and punished by 
suffering in proportion to their badness is another matter, but 
assuredly even if we are to be thus rewarded and punished 


1 Though, unfortunately, not necessarily always a sufficient cause to 
make me do it in fact. 


827 
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this cannot be the main reason why we ought to pursue 
goodness and eschew badness. 

But it remains perfectly rational and indeed necessary to 
ask—What is our duty ? For if we do not find out what ou 
duty is, we certainly cannot do it. We are indeed able to 
answer the question in particular cases quite well without q 
study of moral philosophy, but the reflective mind will be 
unwilling to stop there without inquiring further what it is 
that makes some particular acts right and obligatory, others 
wrong. Granted that if we know our duty we should do it, 
how is it that some possible actions have this characteristic 
of being duties and others not, and what general principles 
enable us to distinguish the right from the wrong? Now 
there are two main alternative lines of approach to the 
answer of this question. Many philosophers would reply by 
appealing to the consequences, to the good done ; they would 
say that in any given circumstances the right act is the act 
which produces the greatest good and that it is this and this 
alone which makes it right. This is the answer of the Utili- 
tarians and of most of the recent writers on Ethics. Thus 
Dr Moore, Dr Rashdall and Professor Laird, while maintain- 
ing against the Utilitarians that pleasure is not the only good, 
agree with them in basing the rightness or wrongness of an 
act entirely on the good produced by it or likely to be pro- 
duced. A complication arises because we are never able to 
be sure as to the consequences of any act; but what is con- 
tended is that the right course for the agent is to perform the 
act which from the data at his disposal is most likely to 
produce the greatest good and that the absolutely right act 
is the act which really produces the greatest good. We can 
never be sure of doing the absolutely right act; but at least 
we can do the act that, as far as we can judge, is right or 
approximates as nearly as possible to the right act. Again, 
most of the thinkers to whom I am referring would probably 
admit that there is a legitimate sense in which it is always 
right for a man to do what he thinks right and wrong for him 
to do what he does not think right, even if he has made a 
mistake in his reasoning and the act he thinks right is far 
from being the most desirable act even of those in his power; 
but this point does not arise here because the question at 
issue is what entitles a man to think an act right, not whether 
he should do it if he thinks it right. 

But there are other philosophers, the most noteworthy 
being Kant, who would contend strongly that it is not the 
consequences at all nor the good done but the quality of the 
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act in and by itself which imposes an obligation on a man 
to perform it and thus constitutes its morality and its 

‘shtness. A distinction must, however, be made here; it is 
necessary to distinguish between the actual and the intended 
consequences of the act. It would generally be agreed that 
in order to judge of the morality of an act which has been 

rformed we must not take into account the actual conse- 
quences unless they were either intended by the agent or 
were of such a kind that he could, if he had made the requisite 
efort, have foreseen and avoided them. A man is not neces- 
sarily to blame if he sends somebody to post a letter for him 
and that person is accidentally killed by a motor-van when 
on his way to the letter-box. But in denying that the 
morality of an act depended on its consequences Kant meant 
more than this, otherwise his view would not have encoun- 
tered such opposition. There are in fact two quite different 
questions here which people not very familiar with philo- 
sophical distinctions are apt to confuse in theoretical dis- 
cussions, though not indeed in practice. We may ask, in the 
first place, whether in doing something a man was or was 
not morally to blame. In asking this question we must con- 
sider not what he actually effected but what he intended to 
do, what his motive was in intending it, and whether he tried 
his best to carry it out effectually in action. It may be 
admitted that it is impossible to do more than guess the 
answer to this question in regard to other people’s acts and 
that a man is very liable to mistakes here even in regard to 
himself, but this does not alter the fact that the question is 
an intelligible one though hard to answer. 

But when we ask whether an act was right we do not 
usually mean : Was the agent morally to blame or not ? We 
are more likely to mean: Did he choose rightly in deciding 
what todo? And this is much the more important question 
in practice despite the fact that motives are more important 
for morality than outward acts. For in order to act rightly 
we must find out what is right, and in order to do that it is 
in general futile to ask about our motives, since the very 
question what is right, if and in so far as it is to be relevant 
to our action at all, assumes that our motive is to do what is 
right. But we have still to find out what the right act is 
before we can express our motive in action, and we cannot 
therefore find this out by asking again what our motive is or 
even what it ought to be. Ifa man in a given situation is 
anxious to know what act he ought to judge right, it is 
obviously impossible to dispel his perplexity by answering— 
Vo. XXIX. No. 2. 11* 
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Act from the best motives, i.e. do what you judge to be 
noblest or right. Even if we meant by the best motive the 
highest desire, not including the desire to do the right as 
such, we should still have to consider which desire was the 
highest and which action would ultimately be most likely to 
realise this desire, and obviously neither of these questions 
could possibly be answered by considering what were the 
agent’s motives and intentions, though this is the only way 
of answering the question as to the moral worth of an act. 
The question we are trying to answer relates not to our 
motive, not to the presence or absence of what Kant termed 
** goodwill,” but to the kind of act we ought to choose, 
Granted that I want to act for the best—ought I to join in 
this strike or not ?—ought I to spend money on this luxury ? 
—ought I to punish this child? For the sake of convenience 
I shall call the question discussed in the preceding paragraph 
the question whether an act is moral, and the one discussed 
in the present paragraph the question whether an act is 
right. 

Now Kant maintained that we must in a sense ignore 
consequences not only in answering the former question 
but also in answering the latter, not only in judging the 
morality of the agent but in deciding what action ought to 
be done. This view is expressed in the Latin proverb, fiat 
justitia, ruat celum, and though paradoxical is not without 
some support from the moral consciousness of the ordinary 
man. For we seem to know immediately that certain acts 
are wrong, whatever the consequences actual or intended. 
Few would go as far as Kant and declare that, if asked by 
an intending murderer whither the person he sought to kill 
had fled, it would be our duty to tell the would-be murderer 
the truth and not to save the victim’s life by a lie ; but even 
if there are some very exceptional circumstances in which a 
lie is justified, we certainly seem able to see definitely in the 
case of most lies that they are wrong even without consider- 
ing the consequences and determining whether these are 
likely to be good or bad. A man who before deciding to miss 
any particular opportunity that presented itself of cheating 
others always calculated carefully whether the gain to him- 
self would be likely to be outweighed by the harm to his 
victim (which might easily not be the case if the latter were 
a much richer man than the man who defrauded him), and 
whether the consequences to everybody would be on the 
whole good or bad, would hardly give the impression of 
being highly moral, yet if consequences were all that counted 
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this course would be imperatively required by prudence and 
indeed by morality itself, at least if the man had dependents. 
There are countless acts, especially acts involving treachery 
or deceit, from which a decent man would recoil in horror 
without having shown or perhaps even being able to show 
that the consequences would probably be bad rather than 
ood. These considerations prove at least that, whether or 
not the ultimate reason why an act is right is that it produces 
the greatest good, this certainly is not the only valid way in 
which we distinguish between right and wrong action. Again, 
it seems somewhat difficult to regard justice as a mere means 
to producing a greater quantity of good,’ especially as this 
would carry with it the corollary that it would be perfectly 
right to give all of any good available for distribution to a 
few and altogether ignore the claims of many others equally 
or more deserving of it if this method of distribution increased 
by one iota the total amount of good available. 

To say that the rightness of an act is not entirely depen- 
dent on the good which it can produce seems to many to be 
making right acts irrational and purposeless, but this is due 
mainly to a misunderstanding. It is quite clear that, even if 
we are to decide what is right by means of its consequences, 
we must somewhere, sooner rather than later, come to a 
point where we have to admit that something is worth having 
for is own sake, has an intrinsic value which itself justifies 
the action. We may justify A as a means to the consequence 
B and B as a means to C, but we cannot proceed on this 
course indefinitely ; if we are to show that A is really worth 
doing at all, we must sooner or later come to something 
which has a value of its own and is not merely the means to 
producing something else valuable. And since we must in 
any case thus come to a stop somewhere, it may be argued 
that it is just as possible that we may, at least in certain 
cases, have to come to a stop with the act as with the conse- 
quences, for acts also may have value in themselves as well as 
consequences. 

We are thus confronted with these two opposite extremes : 
according to the one view what makes an act right is simply 
its consequences (actual or probable, realised or intended), 
according to the other it is of the very essence of morality 
not to act for the sake of consequences. The alternative 
views, however, are not really separated by nearly such a 

1 The term “ good ”’ is throughout the article used not in a specifically 


moral sense but in the very general sense in which it covers all values, 
including alike pleasure, knowledge, beauty, love, moral character. 
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wide gulf as would appear at first sight, for as usual in a 
philosophical controversy both sides are logically driven to 
modify and in fact do modify their original positions. In the 
first place it is impossible entirely to separate an act from its 
consequences.’ For instance, Kant says that it is always 
wrong to tell a lie whatever the consequences, but there are 
some consequences which even he cannot ignore. For what 
constitutes a lie? It is not the mere repeating of a form of 
words but the deceiving of another being ; therefore in deter- 
mining whether a statement would have to be condemned as 
a lie or not we must consider consequences so far as to deter- 
mine the probable effect of the words on the state of mind of 
the person addressed. If I make a remark that is verbally 
correct but intentionally do so in such a way that it will be 
misinterpreted by the person to whom I am speaking, then 
I certainly am guilty of lying. And obviously it is quite 
impossible to carry out the duty of benevolence, which duty 
Kant and all other moralists admit, without considering the 
effect of our benevolence on those whom it is intended to 
benefit. In general we cannot know the nature of an act 
itself without knowing something about its consequences. 
As a matter of fact I do not think that it is necessary to 
interpret Kant as meaning that we ought to ignore conse- 
quences altogether, but simply that we must neither derive 
moral laws from a consideration of consequences nor allow 
an exception to them because the consequences happen in 
particular cases to be bad. On that interpretation it would 
still remain our duty to consider consequences in determining 
the best means of carrying out the action commanded by the 
moral law. This may be illustrated by the case of a doctor 
who must follow the general rule of preserving life and must 
not decide to let a patient die because he thinks that the 
consequences of the continuation of the latter’s life would be 
bad rather than good, but must consider the likely conse- 
quences on the patient of different modes of treatment in 
order to decide what is the best way of preserving his life and 
so of carrying out the general rule in his case. 

Thus it is impossible to answer the question whether an 
act is right without reference to consequences ; and the case 
seems to be the same in regard to the question whether an 
act is moral, provided we substitute for “ actual conse- 
quences ”’ “ intended consequences.” If the agent did not 

1 We are at the moment dealing with the second of the two questions, 


distinguished, i.e. granted that the motive is right which act ought the 
agent to choose. We shall return to its effect on the first question directly. 
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intend to deceive, his “lie” is not immoral, because it is 
not really a lie; on the other hand a lie may certainly be 
immoral though it fail to deceive anybody. The morality of 
a man’s act cannot be separated from what he intends to do, 
and this clearly must include at least some immediate conse- 

uences. (How far Kant realised this and whether this 
conflicts with Kant’s view or not are points that need not 
be discussed here.) But as regards actual consequences it 
may be admitted that these are quite irrelevant to the 
morality of the act except in so far as they were either 
actually intended by the agent or action sufficient to secure 
their avoidance ought to have been but was not willed ; the 
question is entirely one of will and intentions, provided we 
mean by this not merely that the agent was well-meaning 
but that he put forth all the efforts in his power, including 
the effort necessary to decide what was really the right act 
to perform. 

Frequently in his attack on a morality which depended 
on consequences Kant is thinking of the will rather than the 
act, and without going into the difficult question of the dis- 
tinction between will and act it may be pointed out that the 
fact of the morality of an action (which is really perhaps 
nothing but the quality of the agent’s will in willing the 
action) not depending on the actual consequences does not 
go the slightest way towards proving that the question 
whether an act is right can ever be settled without reference 
to consequences or depends on anything else but conse- 
quences. And if we consider any act, we find that at least 
some of its consequences must be relevant to its rightness, 
for we cannot form an intelligible idea of any act at all, far 
less answer the question what act is right, without intro- 
ducing some reference to consequences. It does not follow 
that to know whether an act is right or wrong we must know 
all its consequences. We certainly should have to do so if 
we were to know the act completely ; for if we take any 
consequence, however remote, we can say that it is one of 
the characteristics of the act that it produced or helped to 
produce that consequence, but we might be able to discover 
one quality of the act, to wit, its rightness or wrongness, 
without knowing the act completely and therefore need not 
first know all its consequences, provided we are aware of 
those on which its rightness or wrongness depends. But we 
are surely never justified in asserting even that an act pro- 
bably approximates to the right course without at least 
having grounds for a probable opinion as to some of its con- 
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sequences. After all, where does the act end and its conse. 
quences begin ? If we exclude all consequences we exclude 
everything except the temporary mental state of the agent, 
and perhaps the transmission of a nervous impulse from his 
brain to his muscles. If, on the other hand, we include some 
immediate consequences in the notion of an act, where are 
we to draw the line ? Some quite remote and indirect conse- 
quences may be both intended and achieved by the agent 
through his act. A reservation should indeed be added here. 
A right act must satisfy certain conditions as regards motive, 
and we can therefore know by a mere consideration of the 
motive from which they are performed that some acts are 
wrong, e.g. an act done under the influence of the sentiment 
of hate for another person ; but this will give us no clue as 
to what act is right. For a right motive is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition of right action ; we can say that if 
it is missing, the action, however correct externally, is wrong, 
but we cannot say that, if it is present, the action is neces- 
sarily right. 

But if it is impossible to consider an act alone apart from 
its consequences, it is likewise impossible to decide in all 
cases whether an act is right by considering merely the con- 
sequences of the act. The view which makes the consequences 
the sole ultimate criterion of rightness implies that an act is 
always a mere means to something else and has no value or 
disvalue of its own ; but unless we suppose that the only good 
is pleasure we must ascribe value not only to feeling but also 
to the other sides of our nature, and if so it is only reasonable 
to ascribe it to at least some willed actions, a conclusion 
which is emphatically borne out by our moral consciousness, 
It seems clear that an intrinsic value does belong to certain 
acts which we style “‘ noble ” or “‘ admirable,” and indeed 
to any moral act done in face of a temptation to choose some 
other alternative. This value is enhanced if the act is also 
right,’ but it is present even where through a mistake of 
judgment or some unforeseen misfortune the act turns out 
wrong and on the whole harmful. We still admire the act 
for itself, and to admire it is to appreciate its value. Further, 
if we agree that justice has any intrinsic value at all, we must 


1 Any value that belongs to an act simply because it is right cannot 
be one of the determining factors which make it right, but any value which 
belongs to it on account of other characteristics may well be, and certainly 
the intrinsically evil character of an act often is the main reason which 
makes us decide that we ought not to do it even though we may be by no 
means certain as to the badness of its consequences. 
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admit that just acts have a value simply because they are 
just apart from any further good they may do. Also it 
seems that an activity like the pursuit of knowledge or artistic 
creation has likewise a value of its own besides any value 
which is to be found in its consequences or in the pleasure it 
gives. Ethical theories often tend to treat the good pursued 
in moral action as if it were an exclusively future good, but 
clearly if there are some things intrinsically good obtainable 
in the future there must be, sometimes at least, intrinsic 
good also to be obtained in the present, and if some acts are 
not intrinsically valuable, what is? ‘This appears most 
clearly when it is suggested that we ought to perform good 
acts because they will improve our character, presupposing 
that the latter is an end-in-itself, e.g. that we should act 
justly because it will make us just men. But, after all, what 
is justice save the performance of just acts (including in this 
not only the outward act but the motive), and therefore if 
the virtue of justice is an end-in-itself so are just acts. If we 
ascribe intrinsic value to the improved state of character 
which will result from acting justly, we must also ascribe it 
to the original just actions themselves. 

But if both act and consequences possess value and if 
neither can be ultimately separated from the other, the dis- 
tinction between performing the act for its own sake and 
performing it for the sake of its consequences seems to become 
a merely relative one. The question seems to be now not 
whether the act should always be chosen for its own sake 
entirely or only as a mere means to an end, but whether it is 
the earlier or the later part of the indivisible process, act plus 
consequences, that we are to value most. Now it is quite 
obvious that this is a relative distinction and question of 
degree rather than a matter of ultimate principle, and that 
the answer will not be the same for all acts, but will vary 
according to the particular act or kind of act in question. 
There seems after all to be only an arbitrary line of demarca- 
tion where the act ends and its consequences begin. 

It is a mistake to think that, if it is the case that an act 
(or anything else) would have no value if certain circum- 
stances outside itself were changed, it has therefore no 
intrinsic value at all but is degraded to the rank of a mere 
means. For “‘ good as a means ”’ really does not signify that 
the thing thus designated is good at all, only that it is 
capable of producing something else good or that it is effec- 
tive in producing the kind of result for which it is normally 
used, whether this be in a particular instance good or bad. 
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But it may quite well be the case that something really has 
the quality of goodness itself, and yet would not have the 
quality if it were not for something else. No one would 
maintain that because a man can only live under certain 
circumstances, e.g. if he has sufficient food, therefore the 
quality of being alive belongs not to the man but only to the 
food and other things which are necessary to maintain his 
life ; so why should anybody think that, because a certain 
act can only be good or right under particular circumstances, 
therefore the goodness or rightness is not really a quality of 
the act itself? The act of paying a certain sum of mone 
can only be called right or wrong, good or bad, if we take the 
circumstances into account, e.g. the act may be right if the 
money is given to a deserving charity and wrong if it is given 
as a bribe, but the fact that it might not remain right or 
wrong if the context were changed does not prevent it having 
real value in its context in the first case and the opposite 
(real disvalue) in the second. It may be objected that if the 
context be thus changed it becomes a different act, but this 
only shows that the very nature of the act and so its whole 
value depends on this context, which may include events 
very far removed in time either in the future or in the past, 
e.g. a treaty concluded fifty years ago may be relevant to the 
rightness of a State’s acts now, and it is certainly relevant to 
ask what is likely to be the effect on unborn generations. 
Even if the rightness of an act in a given case depends on 
certain consequences, it does not follow that the only thing 
of value is the consequences in abstraction from the act by 
which they are attained. To say that the value of A is 
dependent on something else, B, and that A would have no 
value if B were taken away does not necessarily mean that, 
if A and B both occur, A still is without value itself any more 
than the fact that the water on the earth is only liquid be- 
cause of the sun’s heat and would immediately cease to be 
liquid if this heat were removed proves that it is not now 
really liquid at all. An act may only be of value in view of 
certain consequences expected from it, and yet the value 
though derived from the expected consequences may belong 
to the act as well as to the consequences, or rather they may 
through their relation each have value of a different kind. 
If indeed we mean by “ good-in-itself ’”? something which 
would necessarily still be good even if everything else were 
different, it is at least doubtful whether we can apply this 
term to anything whatever (except perhaps the whole of 
reality), since anything short of the Whole might be changed 
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by differences in other things in such a way that it lost its 
yalue. In this sense nothing is good-in-itself because nothing 
exists by itself apart from other things ; if everything else 
were changed, we could not say that it would necessarily 
remain of equal value any more than that its other charac- 
teristics would remain the same. But in practice the term 
has not usually been intended to convey this meaning but is 
simply employed in opposition to “* good as a means.” There 
isa great difference between saying that something is not 
good itself at all but merely a cause or condition of something 
else which is good and saying that it is really good itself as it 
is, even though if it were not for something else it might not 
have had this goodness or might have had it in a lesser 
degree ; and it is this distinction which thinkers seem to 
have generally had in mind in using the phrase “ good-in- 
itself.” The term must indeed be admitted to be an unfor- 
tunate one, since it seems to imply that the goodness of what 
is described in this way is independent of everything else ; 
and it is also a great mistake to draw too rigid a distinction 
between ‘‘ good as an end ”’ (often used as a synonym for 
“ good-in-itself ’’) and ‘* good as a means.” Most good things 
are good in both respects, and what is merely good as a 
means is not itself good at all but only at the most a cause 
of something else which is good ; also the distinction may 
lead to dangerous confusion if it is allowed to blur the fact 
that a thing may derive its goodness from other things, e.g. 
from an end which it fulfils, and yet as fulfilling that end be 
really good and not merely an instrument without any value 
of its own. 

To sum up then, we have found that, on the one hand, we 
cannot make the rightness of an act depend entirely on the 
character of the act itself in abstraction from its conse- 
quences, for if we take away the consequences nothing is left 
that we can call an act or, at least, a reasonable act, and, on 
the other, that we cannot make its rightness or obligatoriness 
depend entirely on its consequences, for it is unreasonable to 
suppose that what value there is always belongs to these and 
never to the act itself, which is after all only the initial part 
of one and the same process. There is a difference between 
cases where much more value belongs to the earlier than to 
the later part of the process and cases where the reverse 
holds, and there are many instances where parts of the pro- 
cess have actually a negative value (e.g. because painful) 
while the whole is good, but these are clearly distinctions of 
degree rather than of kind or principle. We may do for the 
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sake of an ulterior end what we should never do for its own 
sake, as e.g. when we have a tooth pulled out, but if the 
means are so undesirable that they outweigh the value of 
the end or without being positively undesirable so trouble. 
some (7.e. consuming of time which might be better used for 
other purposes) that they are not worth undertaking for the 
end in question, the action ceases to be rational. There is no 
part of the whole process, act plus consequences, the good or 
evil in which we can afford to ignore except at our peril. Any 
part may happen to be practically indifferent in a given case, 
but we cannot maintain that any part is indifferent in all 
cases. The latter fault is committed both by those who claim 
that we can determine the rightness of an act apart from its 
consequences and those who think that we can regard moral 
acts as mere means to external ends. 

This may be illustrated by considering two popular 
sayings, both true in a sense but liable to misunderstanding, 
The first is—‘‘ Do right, whatever the consequences.” If 
this means, as is usually the case when it is quoted, that, if 
we are convinced that a certain action is our duty, we ought 
to do it, however painful or harmful it may be to ourselves or 
even to others, it is undoubtedly true, but in deciding whether 
it was our duty we ought to have taken into account this pain 
and harm and only given an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion if we found that it was outweighed by some factor which 
had a greater claim on us.!_ The defect in the formula is that 
we cannot do right without considering the consequences, 
and it only works because it is treated as meaning not that 
we should ignore consequences altogether, but that, after 
having decided what is right with reference to the conse- 
quences though not necessarily the consequences alone, we 
should do it and not be deterred by the evil of some of the 
consequences which owing to our emotional constitution are 
likely to be specially vivid to our mind. The reason for this 
is only that the evil should have already been considered in 
deciding on the action, and to let it deter us would be to 
count it twice over and so reverse a decision taken in view 
of the whole situation because of one or two of the factors 
involved in it. An additional reason for the formula is sup- 
plied by the circumstance that in some kinds of action we 
are more likely to go right if we act on a general rule which 
makes for the best on the whole than if we calculate the par- 

1 I do not say ‘“‘a greater good’ because I am trying to avoid the 


assumption that the right action must be determined by reference to the 
greatest good, since this might be disputed. 
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ticular consequences in each case owing both to the diffi- 
culty of determining them and to the likelihood of our being 
unduly biassed by their unpleasant character. Finally it 
must be remembered that not only the consequences but the 
act itself may have undesirable qualities. All these con- 
siderations apply in the case of deceit and explain why we 
ought not to decide the question of lying by reference mainly 
to consequences. 

The second proverbial saying is the much-disputed one 
that “‘ the end justifies the means.” If “‘ end ” is taken to 
signify some partial end attainable by the action or some 
future result, the principle is wholly inadmissible, for, how- 
ever important the end in this sense of the term is, it is con- 
ceivable that the evil of the means may be so great as to 
outweigh its value, and in that case the fact that the end is 
good is far from making the action right. We must not take 
into account only the latter part of the process which con- 
stitutes the end but also the earlier part which constitutes 
the means. But the principle derives what plausibility it has 
from a confusion with another view which is much more 
defensible, namely, the view that the only factor in deciding 
whether an act is right is the total good produced, this good 
being regarded as end and the act as means to it. From this 
view it would obviously follow that the end did always 
“ justify the means,” but that would only be because account 
had already been taken of the value or evil of the means in 
arriving at the conception of the end as something including 
all the value realised by the action in question. The means 
might easily be so bad that, though the future result was 
good, the whole, result and means together, was bad. 

There is really a good deal of similarity between the two 
maxims on which I have touched. Interpreted literally the 
first maintains that we should consider only the earlier part 
of the process with which we have to deal and ignore the rest, 
the second that we should consider only the second part, and 
if so they both commit the same kind of error. But as com- 
monly used they are really both meant to signify something 
different and far more defensible. The first—do right, what- 
ever the consequences—says that we must decide what we 
should do by reference to all relevant factors and not allow 
some of the factors, because they are particularly painful, to 
force or frighten us into ignoring the others ; the second— 
the end justifies the means—lays down the similar principle 
that the evil of a part must not prevent us from seeing the 
goodness of the whole. 
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But is there nothing more in the antithesis in ethics which 
is the main subject of this article ? Is it merely that accord. 
ing to the one view the more important part of the process 
act with consequences, is the earlier, and according to the 
other view the later ? Is the difference, rightly regarded, one 
only of degree and relative importance, and were the con- 
tending parties altogether wrong in considering it a matter 
of principle ? Now, while the gulf between them is still b 
no means so great as the protagonists are apt to think (which 
indeed happens in almost all controversies of any kind), it 
does remain true that there is a more important difference 
of viewpoint left than any I have yet expressed. It may he 
described as the antithesis between good and right. Some 
philosophers hold that good is the primary concept and that 
the only ultimate reason why an act is right or obligatory is 
to be found in its capacity for producing the greatest good 
attainable under the circumstances; others hold that the 
conception of right or “‘ ought ”’ is ultimate and cannot be 
reduced to or explained by good in this fashion. On the 
former view, for an action to be obligatory it must benefit 
somebody ; it need not make them happier but, if not, it 
must at least make them better in some respect ; if it does 
neither it is futile and irrational; and, further, it must be 
capable of producing the greatest good possible under the 
circumstances, at least as far as human intelligence can 
foresee, otherwise it will not be right at all. On the latter 
view the inquiry into consequences is a matter of prudence 
rather than of morality, the essence of morality is the will to 
do what is right just because it is right, and we must not first 
ask whether a moral act pays either ourselves or other men, 
for it would have to be carried out as a duty even if it did not 
pay anybody at all. 

This further question is obviously too involved to be dis- 
cussed here with the slightest approach to completeness ; all 
I shall do is to make one or two suggestions. In the first 
place, as we have seen, the total good or evil produced by an 
act must be viewed as including not only the good or evil 
appertaining to the consequences but the good or evil of the 
act itself. Further it must be viewed as including not only 
pleasure and pain but other goods, among them the highest 
ethical values. To make the rightness of an action depend 
on the good produced is not to be a hedonist unless we think 
that pleasure is the only good and pain the only evil. The 
chief reason why a morality of consequences seems intoler- 
able is because the consequences are tacitly identified with 
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the agent’s own pleasure or advantage, but this is illogical. 
If the rightness of an act is to be measured by the good pro- 
duced this good must include all conscious beings and not 
only the agent, all values and not only pleasure. And this in 
fact is the view taken by most modern philosophers who 
derive the rightness of an act from the good produced. 

The second main point to realise is that there is a certain 
unique binding force in the moral law which admits of no 
excuses and permits of no evasion, and it is this that the 
thinkers who stress the conceptions of right, duty, obligation 
have in view. This is, however, quite compatible with the 
obligatoriness of an act being due to the good it produces ; 
an act may be our duty only because of this good and yet, 
once granted that it is our duty, it is unconditionally obli- 
gatory on us in the sense that no further reason beyond the 
fact that it is our duty can be required for our doing it and 
that no contrary desire can serve as an excuse for evading it. 
It is not unconditional in the sense that we can determine 
what our duty is irrespective of particular conditions, but it 
is unconditional in the sense that once we have decided an 
act to be our duty with reference to these conditions we are 
under an absolute obligation to do it just because it is our 
duty, and not an obligation which only derives its binding 
force from some other considerations such as the commands 
of society or our own advantage. 

Thirdly, it certainly seems to be the case that we can 
decide what is right without performing any kind of sum in 
regard to the good produced and indeed that it is not possible 
to deduce what is right by any such quasi-mathematical 
calculus. In general we cannot make our moral knowledge 
entirely a matter of inference, but it does not follow that 
because reasoning is not omnipotent it is therefore useless. 
We cannot simply deduce the rightness or wrongness of acts 
by calculating the good or evil produced, but it does not 
follow that in order to come to a conclusion we must not at 
least consider the good or evil produced. When we have done 
so we Shall probably be in a position to see whether the pro- 
posed act is right or wrong, for then only shall we approach a 
knowledge of its true nature, but no mathematics has yet 
been devised which will tell us how to sum up the good pro- 
duced and no logic which will enable us to deduce by general 
tules what is right in every case of action. 


A. C. EWING. 


University COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 











WHAT DARWINISM DOES NOT IMPLY, 
G. F. SCOTT-ELLIOT. 


Some fifty years ago, Thomas Huxley wrote an essay which 
is now a classic of British scientific literature, in which he 
introduced the Ape and the Tiger as types of successful 
species ; ever since these animals have enjoyed a notoriety 
which is not justified by their position in the world. In the 
same essay he expressed doubts as to the value of ethical 
qualities as a factor in that struggle for existence in which 
mankind is for ever involved. 

Huxley himself would disclaim, and indeed he would in 
all probability have ridiculed, the idea of any sort of plenary 
or verbal inspiration in his publications. Therefore one may, 
without disrespect, examine the claims of these two animals 
to special celebrity and to be representative types of the 
ordinary successful species. 

The Gorillas are the best known of the anthropoid apes. 
They are rare and are confined to the most inaccessible dis- 
tricts of the African jungle. Now, from personal experience, 
I do not believe that there is any dwelling-place, anywhere in 
the world, which is quite so detestable as the tropical forest 
of the West Coast of Africa. It is almost always hot, dark, 
gloomy, dripping with moisture. The damp heat of both day 
and night is enervating, depressing, and has most serious 
effects upon bodily, mental and perhaps moral health. 

Nor is the food of the Gorilla particularly delicious ; it 
consists of fruits of various kinds which are stringy and not 
palatable, with perhaps on rare occasions the eggs or nestlings 
of birds. Recent travellers affirm that Beringer’s Gorilla 
lives chiefly on the leaves of bamboo, than which I can 
hardly imagine anything more unpleasant to chew or to 
digest. Thus their distant cousin, man, has ousted 
them from all the pleasant dwelling-places and has left to 
them only the raw products of the jungle and ‘“ misery 
spots.” 
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They are brave after a fashion. Gorilla of West Africa, 
when confronted with a human enemy, will advance, beating 
his hairy chest and uttering the most appalling yells and 
roars whilst his wives and little ones vanish in the forest. 
Beringer’s Gorilla is said to be even more ferocious. He will 
attack any unfortunate native, who invades his hunting- 
ground, without provocation and literally tear him to pieces. 

Are they successful species ? Certainly not! They will 
undoubtedly vanish from the world unless protected by man- 
kind as interesting types or as awful examples of what men 
might have been. Just those very qualities which are sup- 
posed to make for survival ensures their extinction. They 
are unclubable and, as neighbours, quite impossible. 

Are Tigers increasing in numbers as every good species 
ought todo? It is impossible to take a census of the tiger 
population, but it is surely safe to say that during the last 
century they have greatly diminished in numbers. I would 
suggest that there are to-day more common domestic cats in 
the city of, say, Exeter than there are tigers in the whole of 
Bengal. The tiger may have been a serious danger in the 
early stages of man’s life in India, but his doom became 
certain when man invented gunpowder. Nor, if the follow- 
ing story is true, is he always brave and intelligent. A 
young Indian Ryot found his best plough-bullock lying dead. 
He tracked the tiger and found it lying asleep: he had the 
chivalry to awaken it by pulling its whiskers and then 
battered it to death with his stick (lathi). This story was 
reported in the Anglo-Indian newspapers and has not, to 
my knowledge, been discredited in any way. Even now 
many tigers owe their survival to mankind ; they are pre- 
served because of the excitement and possible danger in 
hunting them. 

Neither apes nor tigers, then, are, in our own times, 
successful species. Nor indeed can any beast or bird of 
prey ever be classed as really successful in the struggle for 
life. They depend for their very existence on a far larger 
population of animals which are not carnivorous. During 
one year each pair of tigers require for their support, say, 
120 deer, cattle or other animals, but to supply this minimum 
an enormous number of these latter are necessary. 

Unfortunately there has been, from the very beginning of 
the Darwinian theory, an unfortunate misunderstanding as 
regards the ordinary daily life of any herbivorous animal. 

Those who supply the commissariat of the Carnivore have 
uo tedious or boring days. Life for them is full of interest ; 
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even when in headlong flight there may be a certain, not 
unpleasing, excitement. The very fact that they must be 
alert, awake and perfectly fit, involves an enjoyment of life, 
The exquisite haunting melodies of ‘“‘ In Memoriam ’’ leave 
an exaggerated impression of Nature’s savagery. 

Difficult as it is to understand the psychology of wild 
animals, I cannot from my own observations confirm the 
theory that their lives are overshadowed by the fear of 
enemies. 

In extreme youth and “ in the spring ”’ almost all of them 
appear to enjoy themselves, very much as their superiors do, 
that is, with strange dances, cries more or less melodious, 
and occasional fighting, which is seldom carried to the bitter 
end. Many instances could be quoted from my own personal 
experience, but the following should be sufficient. 

In South Africa many years ago herds of springbok could 
be seen almost anywhere, always just out of range of the 
ordinary hunter’s gun. They would watch you coming, and 
out of sheer joy of heart jump straight up into the air; then 
they would vanish in the distance. Herds of zebra seem to 
play all the time, rearing, kicking, plunging and curvetting 
about without any thought of the slinking, invisible lion 
who may be watching them from some neighbouring thicket. 

But one need not go to Africa for instances. Rabbits, 
especially young ones, thoroughly enjoy themselves. One 
morning, after visiting a turnip pit which had been destroyed 
by roedeer, I came suddenly upon one of the offenders which, 
of course, fled in quite justifiable terror. I tracked it care- 
fully through about three-quarters of a mile of woods and 
thickets, and I succeeded in getting within thirty yards of it, 
so that it was possible to observe its behaviour. It was ina 
riverside meadow, obviously at peace with the world and 
with itself. It was grazing in a leisurely way, scratching and 
enjoying itself. Naturally it kept a careful watch, but it was 
certainly not dominated by the fear of death. 

The amount of anthropological literature is now enor- 
mous, formidable and for ever increasing. It would be 
absurd to attempt to deal with this subject adequately in 
the space available here. But it may be interesting to select 
some few of the great discoveries which have influenced the 
whole future of man. The following, the first of his achieve- 
ments, were certainly the most important of them all: The 
discovery and use of fire, the manufacture of flint imple- 
ments, the domestication of animals, the practice of agricul- 
ture and the making of copper and iron tools. 
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The Piltdown woman, the first Englishwoman, carried 
about with her a few rough stones, probably in some sort of 
string bag made of fibre or creepers. She did not leave at 
home the bag containing her artillery, as is not infrequently 
done by some of her descendants at the present day. These 
stone weapons are exceedingly rough. They were probably 
made by smashing or battering the stones against some con- 
venient rock in the hope that something useful might result. 
Such weapons are the first step in a very long development of 
which the stages have been worked out with extraordinary 
skill and in the minutest detail. 

Flintwork culminated, ages afterwards, in the exquisite 
ripple-flaked lanceheads of Solutré and in the Pygmy flint. 
In the earliest types the rough stone had all superfluous sur- 
faces chipped away. Then the flakes themselves were scien- 
tifically fashioned into the desired shape. Finally the whole 
surface of the stone was worked over until something 
extremely beautiful as well as effective was obtained. Surely, 
even at the origin of flint-knapping, one must assume, in the 
workman, the power of an artist to distinguish an ideal 
weapon in the rough stone ; also to strive patiently to bring 
it into existence. Without patience, careful concentration 
and artistic insight, no such hand-axes, knives, scrapers and 
lances could ever have been produced. However one trans- 
lates “‘ ethical qualities,” these three virtues are clearly 
included in the definition. 

Moreover, the more one considers the problem of how it 
was that this great thought of a possible weapon occurred to 
the Chellean or Prechellean mind, the more mysterious seems 
to be its origin. Both monkeys and anthropoids do use sticks 
and stones to hurl at an adversary, but our ancestor had a 
very hard life ; he had to concentrate all his powers on keep- 
ing himself alive. He had to be thoroughly practical. This 
makes the appearance of an idealist all the more remarkable. 
Even though many valuable books have been devoted to the 
problem, the discovery of how to light a fire, how to keep it 
alight and how to make use of it is also a mystery. 

It is probable that the real reason why our ancestors had 
to cease living in trees and to take to a life on the ground was 
that the climate had changed. The former forests were turn- 
ing, first, into open woods, then to savannahs, and eventually 
to semi-deserts with trees only on the river banks. 

Under such conditions grass fires might have been 
common enough. They might be started by a flash of 
lightning or by a voleanic eruption. In the present day a 
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grass fire leaves behind it a trail of toasted insects, small 
animal corpses, and also occasional fires of sticks. It is pos. 
sible that if it passed over a bird’s nest the eggs would be 


roasted. I did not myself observe any such nest, but I have - 


seen birds following up the line of the fire and eating the 
charred remains of insects, etc. 

A roast caterpillar would be a delicious morsel for primi- 
tive or incipient man, and roasted eggs would be even more 
fully appreciated. Let us suppose that a family of apes were 
following up the fire. Some young and frivolous one caught 
up a burning brand and began to irritate his brothers and 
sisters with it. Then papa would interfere and perhaps get 
severely burned in doing so. Some little incident like this 
may have started a train of thought. 

The use of burning wood as an offensive or defensive 
weapon, the exquisite flavour of roasted mice, grubs or eggs, 
even the warmth of a fire on a cold evening, all these possi- 
bilities may have gradually dawned upon the scarcely human 
understanding of the father of the family. Although this 
important incident in pre-human history may never have 
happened at all, yet in whatever way fire was discovered it is 
clear that certain virtues were necessary. One must, at the 
least, admit that the first cook possessed the courage to 
endure both pain and ridicule, patience, and a touch of 
genius. 

The idea was quite contrary to the customs of the family. 
In the supposed incident given above the mischievous youth 
was neglecting his duty ; he should have devoted his whole 
attention to collecting the greatest possible number of roast 
grubs, giving, of course, the choicest morsels to his father. 

The third great achievement, that is, the taming of wolf 
or jackal, wild sheep, goat, oxen, etc., is just as inexplicable 
as the others. It is supposed that the dog was the first animal 
to enjoy or to endure the service of mankind. There are wild 
species of Canis which do, in the hope of scraps, follow, 
naturally at a safe distance, the hunter when he is searching 
for game. More cordial relations may have started in this 
way, but to me it seems more probable that a prehistoric 
savage happened to kill a female wolf, and that her puppies 
followed him back to his cave. Now one of the most serious 
disadvantages of this savage’s daily life was the unfortunate 
fact that meat does not keep for more than two or three 
days. Therefore the lives of the puppies were spared, that 
is, for the time. During this reprieve his boys began playing 
with the ingratiating pups, and out of sheer good nature 
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they were not killed and eaten. Perhaps they barked one 
night when an enemy appeared, or they may have of them- 
selves followed up the track of an otter or a deer. Then the 
father realised that dogs might possibly be of real use, and 
so he tried to break them in for hunting. All who have ever 
tried to train any sort of animal are well aware that strict, 
firm discipline, inexhaustible patience, and also a touch of 
sympathy, are necessary if any young animal is ever to be of 
the slightest use. Brutal punishment may ruin a puppy for 
ever. 

The following tale, though a dog story, is true. 

A certain keeper had the reputation of being a good dog 
trainer, though he was more brutal in his punishments than 
his master approved. A pointer puppy was being exhibited 
at its very first shoot under this man’s supervision. Instead 
of remaining steady after the shot it ran forward and seized 
the bird. The keeper was very angry and called it to heel, 
but the puppy, instead of obeying, took one good long look 
at him and then ran away at full speed and was never seen 
again by its owner. 

Throughout all the early stages, during which herdsmen 
and shepherds wrestled with wild or half-wild animals, sym- 
pathetic understanding as well as strict discipline, patience 
and self-restraint were continually necessary. 

It is probable that the first harvest-fields were situated in 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. The supposed 
ancestor of the true wheat still grows wild in the rocky valleys 
about their head waters. Let us suppose that the women of 
the tribe were, in seasons of scarcity, in the habit of collecting 
Triticum seeds for food. During the return journey they had 
to cross the moist mud left bare after the inundation of a 
minor tributary. Somebody’s string bag had broken and so 
a trail of seed fell upon that richest of all soils. A few weeks 
afterwards the chief of the village happened to go that way 
and noticed the fresh green of the growing corn. He would 
realise at once, if he was an expert botanist, that this plant 
was not natural in that particular habitat. He would, of 
course, first arrange for the due punishment of the careless 
woman ; then the great possibility of harvests sown by man 
dawned upon his mind. But he had first to guard these 
promising plants from birds, gazelles, as well as from any 
flocks and herds, and he had to wait patiently before reaping. 
_ If one tries to realise the psychology of this genius, then 
it is clear that he was impervious to ridicule, patient, deter- 
mined and able to get his own way. He must also, in the 
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opinion of his fellow-savages, have wasted much of his time 
in the observation of plant life. Even if the invention of 
agriculture did not come about exactly in the way here sug- 
gested, the inventor must have had a character totally 
different from that ascribed to the brutal superman, or the 
opportunist. It was no light task even to protect the first 
harvest from birds and other animals, but it required a 
prophet to foresee the advantages of the regular practice of 
agriculture. 

In this discovery also there is an element of chance. It 
was not only an accident that the seed should have fallen 
just there, but also an extraordinary coincidence that such a 
very unusual man happened to observe it. 

The last of the five great discoveries was not made until 
a comparatively recent date, possibly 4,000 B.c. Whether it 
is quite confirmed by recent research or not, one cannot hel 
a suspicion that gold was the very first of the metals to be 
worked by man. It was as arar and precious ornament for 
the use of the chief or his womenkind that someone began to 
melt and model this rare and glittering metal. The use of 
copper wire for ornamental purposes would naturally follow. 
Then having learnt the necessary processes, someone else 
had the idea of making a copper axe. At first this would 
follow the lines of the latest idea in stone axes. The making 
of bronze and eventually of iron weapons would be a natural 
consequence. 

The very first step, the fashioning of the first gold orna- 
ment, was by far the most important one. Both for this, as 
in all successive inventions, ethical qualities were essential. 
It might be difficult to justify the time spent in scientific 
experiment for the production, even if successful, only of 
gewgaws and trifling ornaments. No doubt this was pointed 
out forcibly to the inventor-artist at the time. His rude 
masters and contemporaries would declare that this sort of 
work could not possibly result in anything of value. 

It is surely obvious that pure accident, a mere chance, 
resulted in every one of these five great discoveries. 

Nor were these inventors, artists, scientists and dreamers 
brutal, selfish, struggle-for-lifers. It is more than probable 
that they themselves did not win either credit or success in 
life, for that has been the story of inventors in all ages. Was 
it not in consequence of these five great discoveries that man 
acquired humanity and got rid of the limitations of a purely 
bestial existence ? 

In after times—in prehistoric, ancient, medizval, modern 
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and recent history—wars of conquest succeeded one another 
at more or less frequent intervals. These disturbances origi- 
nated always either in the neighbourhood of the Baltic, in 
the great steppes of Central Asia or, though less frequently, 


| in the Arabian desert. In all these storm centres food was 


scarce and life was a hard and difficult affair. No two autho- 
rities agree as to the date at which the Northern Race first 
began to invade Western, Central and Southern Europe. 
According to my favourite theory, the first invasion began 
juite early in the Bronze Age, that is, as soon as they had 


managed to obtain trustworthy spears and swords. Long 


before the beginning of history they had destroyed the earliest 
Greek civilisations and penetrated to Egypt and Palestine. 
By a.D. 800 they had taken to the sea and were ravaging the 
coast lands of Britain and France. They were efficient as 
destroyers of every peaceful and prosperous community ; 
they were merciless and, according to their own record, 
massacred the inhabitants of whole towns and villages with- 
out mercy. Indeed, at first sight, it does seem as if the story 
of the Northern Race does bear out the theory that mere 
brutal ferocity and cunning were responsible for the fall of 
the Roman Empire and the first making of Europe. 

Nevertheless, they did possess certain virtues. They were 
hardy, temperate, of a fine courage, and also devoted to their 
commander. He himself was strong and determined: he 
had a touch of genius to master and control his wild com- 
panions. He would not hesitate to order a coward to be 
suffocated in mud. But an unjust, tyrannical leader could 
not keep his men together. Naturally he was also himself the 
bravest of the brave. He had fought his way up to the 
leadership by sheer force of character. 

Amongst other customs in early Teutonic times there was 
one which tended to prevent the total destruction of the 
tribe by constant fighting within the family or between 
neighbouring clans. At intervals of a few years every son 
who had reached maturity, excepting only the eldest one, 
had to leave the country and to seek a place in the sun for 
himself. Some ambitious chieftain would gradually collect, 
train and arm these outcasts. To keep such a turbulent and 
unruly band contented and in the very best fighting state 
was in those days and in that infertile country extremely 
difficult. 

The chieftain’s lady had to supply sufficient food and 
ale, and also to keep order. Her problem was much harder 
than it appears at first sight. If they had too much drink 
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they would be uproarious and fight one another, or else 
become fat, sodden and inefficient. If they did not get as 
much as they wanted they might run away. It will be seen 
then, that the lady had to be dominant, full of tact, good- 
natured and extremely intelligent. Many of these moral 
qualities are not compatible with the usual conception of the 
Blonde Beast. These may be called ethical virtues, even 
though this was not apparent to their contemporaries, who in 
every church cried in despair, ‘‘ From the fury of the North- 
men, Good Lord Deliver us.”’ 

The hordes of savage Mongolians who descended at 
intervals upon the peaceful, rich and populous cities of Ira 
and Syria were the inevitable consequence of the increase of 
flocks and herds beyond the available means of subsistence. 
A caravan leader, such as, e.g., Jacob, required exact and 
accurate knowledge of his own followers. He had to be 
just, yet sympathetic ; he had to know the marching powers 
of women and children; he had to be a botanist so as to 
know when and where to move on; he had to look after all 
those sheep and other animals, and especially to understand 
the psychology of Esau, type of the unchanging Bedouin : 
if it were not so the incipient Jewish nation would have 
dissolved into its constituent individuals at the very first 
contact with the enemy. 

The great destroyers—Attila, Genghis Khan, and others 
—required even more remarkable powers. They had to keep 
relatively enormous masses of wild nomad horsemen supplied 
with water and with food; they had to maintain a strict 
discipline, and yet encourage a spirit of comradeship and 
devotion to themselves. Even the control of the subordinate 
leaders was no easy matter: one had to know when to 
assassinate before being oneself assassinated. In addition to 
all these qualities, the leader required the most thorough 
knowledge of the seasons, of the capacities of the country to 
provide water and food, and also a plan of campaign which 
would ensure continual supplies of plunder. They were not 
the mere brute beasts which they seemed to be. 

It was the religion of Mohammed that combined, for once, 
the quarrelling tribes of Arabia and started them upon the 
great trek from Egypt along the North coast of Africa, up to 
and beyond the Pyrenees. The morale of the commander- 
in-chief and of his followers was as important then as it has 
proved in all wars. Napoleon, Lord Haig, Marshal Foch, and 
many other distinguished generals, have emphasised this 
point. In the troubled history of Europe these finer mental 
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and moral qualities even of ruthless destroyers determined 
their success. 

But one must consider also the character of their 
opponents. So long as the Roman people remained hardy, 
brave, and submitted themselves to military discipline, they 
were in no danger from the Northerners. But when not only 
the rank and file, but the non-commissioned officers and 
officers, were recruited from recently civilised barbarians, 
the fall of Rome was inevitable. 

In the Middle East every large city was a hotbed of vice ; 
the court and middle classes were thoroughly corrupt. The 
wretched cultivators of the soil had been for generations 
exposed to a struggle for existence, which destroyed in every 
generation any man of spirit who dared to resist oppression. 
Amongst these wretches there was neither courage nor 
patriotism nor discipline. They were diseased in body, 
sluggish in mind, and without morals. Even after the intro- 
duction of Christianity it was unusual for the common people 
to be kept physically fit and patiently disciplined for war. 
Villeins, serfs and bondmen were harshly and cruelly treated 
during, perhaps, two or three generations of peace and were 
then of little use as soldiers. 

During the Moorish invasion, and especially during the 
Middle Ages, certain ecclesiastical doctrines had most unfor- 
tunate results. Every man or woman who was revolted by 
the brutal cruelty of contemporary life became a hermit, a 
monk, ora nun. The withdrawal of all those finer spirits of 
the nation into a celibate world of subtle metaphysical and 
theological controversy tended to encourage the survival of 
the worst features of warfare. Those who sought refuge in 
the Church were in part the natural leaders of the people, 
those who might have foreseen the dangers ahead, but they 
were handicapped by others, such as cowards, as the Bishop 
of Exeter ! points out, and by the sluggish and lazy, who 
preferred an easy life. There is, unfortunately, still a sur- 
vival of the medieval theory that it is wicked for a man to 
take up arms in defence of his country. The survival of war, 
oppression and crime throughout the ages has been in large 
part the result of moral cowardice. A natural leader of the 
people, and indeed any man in a position of authority, may, 
whether unconsciously, or consciously and deliberately, 
refuse to realise the approaching storm. The warning is not 
given and the dogs of war are again let loose upon the world. 


1 HipBert JouRNAL, July, 1929. 
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It seems, then, that those mysterious qualities which may 
be called moral, or ethical, or spiritual, but which cannot 
really be defined, have influenced the ascent of man from the 
very beginning of his emergence until the present day. This 
proposition is self-evident, for it is the personality of an 
individual that employs all the complex mechanism of brain, 
nerve and muscle in all his doings. 


G. F. SCOTT-ELLIOT. 
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DEHUMANISED ANTHROPOLOGY. 


A REJOINDER. 
THOMAS BROWNE. 


Dr MarETT’s criticism of my article “‘ A Dehumanised Science 
of Man,” in the April number, 1930, is confined to minor 
blemishes and leaves the main argument untouched. No 
doubt I ought to have called the Australian miserable instead 
of vile or bestial, but I seem to remember that Lubbock 
describes the Hottentot as ‘* more like a small blue ape than 
a human being.”’ Those “ grand old men of the nineteenth 
century ” certainly drew their notions of savagery from 
travellers’ reports, but orthodoxy in the observers crossed 
with Darwinism in the interpreters produced a progeny like 
nothing on land orsea. Both were convinced that man was a 
recent creation. Peoples were still extant, it was thought, 
to whom religion, language, and fire-use were unknown— 
Mannhardt, founder of ethnology, declared that it was not 
so long since our ancestors could not tell a woman from a 
tree !—and there was manifest disappointment when the facts 
refused to bear out the expectation. Sir Arthur Keith be- 
trays a similar chagrin at having to confess that embryology 
declines to countenance the primordial ape-man. Until quite 
lately, moreover, we were assured that religion and morality 
sprang from different sources, while authority still maintains 
that the Aryan primitive worshipped an oak instead of the 
sky because the oak lay nearer to his field of vision. In the 
same way the good old Victorians denied the unity of the 
elements, regarded mind as a by-product of matter, pro- 
claimed the psyche non-existent, ridiculed the phenomena 
of dissociation, interpreted instinct as lapsed intelligence—in 
short, committed almost every blunder possible to mental 
immaturity, and all with a truly juvenile cocksureness. As 
for their passion for finality, the accusation is not mine, but 
Vou. XXIX. No. 2. 858 12 
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William McDougall’s (see Body and Mind, 216). The man 
of science would fain forget these follies and persuade us that 
he is building on foundations which to his knowledge have 
been kicked to pieces, but others have longer memories, and 
it needs but to compare Tylor’s imaginary savage with the 
being described by Professor Malinowski to see how little the 
nineteenth century knew about the matter. 

Now Dr Marett recognises that Homo primigenius cannot 
have been an ape; it is the current view, he says, that the 
apes are our “distant and degraded relations.” Darwin, 
Haeckel, and Huxley would assuredly have repudiated the 
epithet I have italicised ; would Sir Arthur Keith or Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith accept it? It may be doubted, but 
degraded, that is to say, fallen from a higher level, contains a 
highly important admission, going far indeed towards proving 
my whole case. The next step is easily taken. It is charac: 
teristic of the lower savage that after displaying a youthful 
talent not inferior to the European’s he stops short on 
reaching puberty and falls into a slough of sensual brutality, 
Something of the same kind may be observed in the chim- 
panzee, whose skull is at first approximately human, but 
lapses into bestiality as he matures. In both cases the 
evidence points to arrested development followed by degene- 
ration, and this cannot be unconnected with the fact that 
apes and lower savages alike are verging on extinction. 
Notoriously delicate of constitution, the anthropoids cannot 
maintain themselves outside a few narrowly restricted areas, 
and many more species have died than have survived. Like 
them, the lower savage does not bear transplantation ; like 
them again, the few sparse bands of Veddahs, Bushmen, and 
their kind are perishing from off the earth, following the 
Tasmanian into nothingness. Apes and lower savages, in 
brief, are in the same category—they have lost the capacity 
for survival and die because they cannot live, their feebleness 
contrasting strongly with the vehement vitality of the 
ancestor whose worthier descendants fill the earth from end 
to end. Coupled with the big-brained parentage revealed by 
embryology, do not the facts suggest that Homo primigenius 
is better represented by the higher human races than by the 
decadent weaklings ? 

No one now supposes that natural selection is anything 
but a pruning knife. It has created nothing, say Geddes and 
Thomson—it never created man. It has merely maintained 
the original humanity at its proper level, and we can see for 
ourselves that those who have sunk below that level are 
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doomed to follow Propliopithecus, Pithecanthropus, Heidel- 
bergian, and the rest of the rabble into extinction. Why then 
invoke emergence ? No doubt, special creation dovetails 
nicely with Usherian chronology, but the world is supposed 
to have outgrown all that, and economy forbids us to invent 
new factors when the old will suffice if only false assumption 
be abandoned. 
If, then, the lower savage has fallen away from the 
ancestral standard, his culture also, so far from being the 
arent of civilisation, must be its degraded caricature. But 
in Dr Marett’s opinion bones and fossils afford a surer guide 
to prehistoric attainment than religion, morality, or language, 
although the most ancient relics discovered or discoverable 
are relatively modern, science admitting that all material 
traces of the earlier humanity have disappeared. Unless, 
however, Reinach and the others are in error, religion and 
morality, possibly language also, are coeval with man him- 
self, and those therefore furnish the true criteria for gauging 
the mental and cultural status of the past. The oldest known 
religion, it will be remembered, encourages man to aspire to 
ultimate union with the Divine, nor has any later creed 
improved upon that all but unattainable ideal. So far from 
being “ spendthrifts,” our forefathers left a vast amount of 
treasure in the bank, indispensable to our very existence, but 
science regards it as a casual mildew on the walls of the 
strong-room, and confines her attention to the empty bags 
and broken boxes. Ethnologists (whom Dr Marett oddly 
confuses with anthropologists) have certainly devoted much 
attention to religion—or what they suppose to be religion— 
though they are shy of discussing linguistic origins and cannot 
devise a tenable theory of ethics ; but myth, magic, and the 
Mysteries, not to say psychic phenomena, ecstasy, and 
mysticism, still elude their penetration, and Dr Marett 
defines the reason of this failure. ‘‘ The man of science,” he 
writes, ‘‘ tries to keep it (religion) clear of all metaphysical 
implications.”” One might as rationally hope to understand 
the arc-light by keeping it clear of all electrical implications ! 
For the rest, Dr Marett has understood my argument so 
little that I can but beg him to reconsider it. Is it new to 
him that evolution is the prerogative of psyche and not (as 
the Victorians supposed) of disintegrative matter? Does he 
doubt that religion is always founded in personal authority : 
if so, can he adduce one particle of evidence to the contrary ? 
Does he deny that the higher culture is always fatal to the 
lower savage; does he really look forward to seeing da Vincis 
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born in darkest Africa or Einsteins in Easter Island? Pro. 
fessor Elliot Smith has assured us that civilisation is an 
unnatural accident ; Dr Marett seems to conceive of it as an 
everlastingly expanding balloon, first inflated 6,000 years 
ago, and now bulged out to enormous dimensions. It js 
more consonant with history and science to regard it as the 
natural product of talent and circumstance, a plant subject 
to the universal law of birth, growth, decay, and death. In 
any case, our modern Zeppelin is full of poison gas, and there 
are many symptoms presaging an early and disastrous 
bursting. What of the troops beneath it? The true march- 
ing order is Forward, declares my critic, and I agree; holding, 
nevertheless, with Heraclitus that nothing is so inimical to 
progress as false opinion of progress. Infant vision sees 
everything upside down, as Victorian error has taught us; 
may it not be that Dr Marett’s “young and amateurish 
science ” has mistaken retrogression for advancement ? 


THOMAS BROWNE. 


SHILLONG, ASSAM. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 
By Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


Tue death of Dr Adolf Harnack in June has been followed by the 
death of Dr Cuthbert Turner, of Oxford, another serious loss to 
theology. Dr Turner’s exact and fresh scholarship was mainly 
devoted to patristic learning, though it was hoped, when he succeeded 
Dr Lock as Dean Ireland Professor of Exegesis, that New Testament 
research might be the gainer. He did some work in this field, notably 
in connexion with the Gospel of Mark, but his commitments were too 
great in his earlier field, and it is to be feared that the edition of Acts 
which he had promised to The International Critical Commentary has 
not been left in a finished state. However, it will be long before 
English patristic scholarship can boast of so competent a representa- 
tive. Nothing was printed over his signature which did not rest upon 
sure and independent investigation of the evidence. The Horatian 
“fontes adire remotos ” also characterised his work. 

In what must be almost the last article he wrote, Professor Turner 
discussed the Old Testament quotations in Cyprian (Journal of 
Theological Studies, pp. 225f). One or two recent contributions to 
the study of the Psalter may be noted, like the English version of 
The Psalms, Book IV. (Humphrey Milford), by Mr F. H. Wales, in 
which the author occasionally finds himself obliged to emend the 
traditional text. Thus he agrees with those who change “ He hath 
made us and not we ourselves ” into ‘“‘ He hath made us and His we 
are,” The rendering is often happy in its English phrasing. Dr 
Samuel Daiches, in a small, very suggestive book of Studies in the 
Psalms (Humphrey Milford), proposes to re-interpret some Hebrew 
terms. Thus ‘‘ Adam,” “‘ son of man ” or “ sons of men,” are held to 
mean men of position and property, often rich or powerful persons in 
the community ; so that xiv. 2 means “‘ The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the highly placed men,” to see if they were doing their 
duty to the poor. There is a special re-interpretation of the second 
psalm, which holds that the horizon is simply Jewish, and that the 
problem is the refusal of the local princes to own the sovereignty of 
357 
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the king in Zion. The removal of any idea of world-dominion enables 
this psalm to be taken therefore as a pendant to the first psalm, 
Dr Daiches has certainly opened up new lines of exegesis, just as 
Mr I. W. Slotki has done in a study of the twenty-seventh psalm 
in the Journal of Theological Studies (July, pp. 887f) ; he thinks the 
psalm was sung by two voices, and restores the original form of the 
song, without recourse to the usual drastic emendations of the text, 

Dr E. Meyer’s vivid sketch of the many-sided life in Israel, in his 
reprinted article upon Die Kulturelle Literarische und Religiése 
Entwickelung des Israelitischen Volkes in der aelteren K6onigszeit 
(Berlin), comes down to the prophet Amos, with his rejection of the 
cultus. In the wake of recent commentaries on this prophet by 
Professor Weiser, of Heidelberg, and Mr R. S. Cripps, we have an 
essay by Albert Condamin upon the authenticity and poetic structure 
of Amos i. 2-iii. 8 in the Récherches de Science Religieuse (pp. 298f), in 
which he takes iii. 1-4 as a strophe answered in 5-8, instead of taking 
8-8 as a unity. But one of the most important contributions to the 
general theology of the prophets is Dr J. Ziegler’s Die Liebe Gottes bei 
den Propheten (Aschedorff, Munich). He presents a careful analysis 
of the love-language, analyses the origin and characteristics of the 
idea particularly in the case of Hosea, and differentiates the notion 
of Yahweh’s marriage to Israel from the Canaanite belief in the 
marriage of a deity to his land. This is a sound, needful piece of work. 

Dr Dalman’s Orte und Wege Jesus, a study of the Palestinian 
environment of Jesus, has reached its third edition in German. A 
French translation has now been issued by M. Jacques Marty, Les 
Itinéraires de Jesus (Payot, Paris). The book is finely illustrated, 
and its critical discussion of the geography of the gospels throws 
light on problems which are sometimes due to the fact that the 
evangelists did not know Palestine at first hand. There is a capital 
review of it, from the archeological point of view, by Father Abel in 
the Revue Biblique (October, pp. 608f). Topographical haziness, 
however, does not mean for Dalman that in our gospels the real Jesus 
is obscure. In an essay on ‘“‘ The Problem of Jesus” (Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, pp. 98-120), Professor Maurice Goguel protests against 
the agnostic conclusion of some recent writers like Bultmann and Ber- 
tram, that the person of Jesus eludes historical research. This mood, 
he thinks, is no more than a passing symptom ; and, in view of modern 
criticism, he dares to believe that we are on the verge of a fresh move- 
ment. ‘“* We shall never have a complete and detailed life of Jesus, 
but we may hope some day to possess a picture of the Master and 
His teaching so definite and so substantial that we shall feel assured 
of its reality in the full sense of the term—such a picture that . . . it 
will henceforth be futile to attempt to base Christianity on any- 
thing else than this person.” 

Before speaking of work on this problem of Jesus and the Gospels, 
however, we may notice two items on the border between the Old 
and the New Testaments. One is Mr A. D. Martin’s Foreshowings of 
Christ (S.P.C.K., 5s.). Mr Martin is too much of a modern to employ 
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the typological method, as his title might suggest. What he offers 
isa series of critical and religious studies of certain figures in the Old 
Testament which more or less directly are significant in the light of 
Christianity. Even Jephthah’s daughter, for example, is brought in. 
Mr Martin thinks Christ must have known her tragic story, and that 
her self-sacrifice in far-off days not only helped to create “‘ that ideal 
which reached its noblest expression in the picture of the suffering 
Servant of Yahweh ”’ but also helped to make Christ what He became. 
The other item in this connexion is some recent work done upon a 
figure who stands between the rise of Christianity and the collapse of 
nationalistic Judaism. I mean Josephus. Dr Thackeray’s volume 
last year (1929) has been followed by two contributions to the 
knowledge of the Jewish historian and apologist. Mr S. Rappoport’s 
monograph, Agada und Exzegese bei Josephus (Vienna), is prompted 
by the fact that Josephus is “ one of the oldest writers in whose 
works Bible-interpretations occur.” The object of the author is, 
therefore, to indicate how Josephus employed ‘“‘ rabbinic ”? methods 
in handling parts of the Old Testament, and to show that such 
a feature is as needful to an estimate of his work as any Hellenistic 
culture. Dr Foakes Jackson’s book on Josephus and the Jews 
(S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.) is more on the lines of Dr Thackeray’s volume, 
but broader in scope. Its sub-title is “‘ The History and Religion 
of the Jews as explained by Josephus.” This involves some 
reference to the famous allusion to Christ, and also the treatment of 
the Old Testament, but Dr Jackson’s main interest is in the post- 
Biblical history of Judaism as depicted by Josephus. He has as 
little admiration for the man as Dr Thackeray had, but he does full 
justice to the importance of his work. It is a fascinating book, full 
of information, based on full research, and alive from first to last. 
“The debt the world owes to Josephus cannot be overlooked. But 
for him the bridge between the Old and the New Testament, broken 
as it is, would be almost annihilated, and the life of Christ and His 
Apostles would have no background. To discover what Judaism 
actually was in the days of His ministry would have been well-nigh 
an insoluble problem.” The truth of this claim is argued crisply in 
Dr Jackson’s pages, which are in the best sense of the term “ popular.” 

On the Gospels, besides a second edition of Bultmann’s Die 
Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien (Giessen), we have to 
chronicle two small good books in English. One is Dr Vincent 
Taylor’s brief Introduction to The Gospels, which was reviewed in 
the July number of this JouRNAL, and the other is Professor Burton 
S. Easton’s Christ in the Gospels (New York, Scribners), which is not 
simply a competent introduction to the modern study of the gospels, 
but a constructive estimate of their religious content. Dr Easton 
handles such problems as are raised by the Formgeschictliche method, 
the Mandean hypotheses, and the views of Dr Eisler. Then he sketches 
the background of the gospels, stressing the differences between 
Rabbinism after a.p. 70 and the earlier Judaism in which Christ and 
St Paul lived. The last four lectures on the teaching and person of 
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Jesus give the reader a sure clue to the interpretation of the gospels 
in their first-century milieu. Altogether a handbook that is educative 
and positive, well abreast of modern research and at the same time 
free from vagaries. Dr B. W. Bacon’s Studies in Matthew (New York, 
Henry Holt) provide an original hypothesis worked out with the dis. 
tinguished author’s well-known subtlety. Primarily he is interested 
in the sources of this gospel. Though it requires some manipulation, 
Dr Bacon contrives to divide the gospel into five books, after the 
preamble in the first two chapters. On the basis of his literary 
reconstruction, which departs sturdily from most synoptic theories, 
he presents his view of the religious message of the book; it is a 
religious interpretation of Jesus “ known to be inferior” to some 
sections of Mark and Luke, “ a form adapted to the special beliefs 
and needs of later times,” #.e. of the last decade of the first century, 
when the gospel was finally edited. ‘‘ The region whence our gospel 

. received its infusion of Jewish-christian coloration ... . is the 
region of northern Arabia between Antioch and the Euphrates,” 
Dr Bacon further guesses. This is a book packed with new sug- 
gestions, which will certainly provoke discussion. Dr Bacon’s smaller 
book, Jesus the Son of God (New York, Henry Holt), is a pendant. 
** What the Eye Saw ”’ (Mark), ‘‘ What the Ear Heard ” (Source of 
Matthew and Luke), ‘‘ What entered into the Heart of Man ” (John) 
are the four titles of his exposition of what led up to “ the greatest 
of all martyrdoms.” It is a popular statement of the results, so far 
as religion goes, of his synoptic literary analysis ; from minute and 
meticulous investigation of the sources Dr Bacon rises here to a cheer- 
ful zeal of affirmation. As for the other Gospels, it is a singular 
pleasure to welcome at last a first-rate English edition of the third 
gospel. Canon Creed’s book on The Gospel According to St Luke 
(Macmillan, 15s.), which is reviewed in our present issue, furnishes the 
English student with an adequate treatment of the Greek text such 
as hitherto has only been accessible in French and German. Along 
with Dr Creed’s edition we hail Mr Balmforth’s The Gospel According 
to St Luke (Humphrey Milford), an exceptionally good commentary 
on the English text, well illustrated, and written for the intelligent 
modern reader, without any parade of learning. Mr Balmforth 
discusses the sources of the third Gospel, but he properly concludes 
that “‘ the Gospel as we have it is a unity and a literary masterpiece.” 
Like Dr Foakes Jackson and Canon Creed, he is not disposed to 
think that Luke was»indebted to Josephus. 

Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit (London, Sheed 
and Ward) is, in the main, a reprint of old review articles, starting 
with Sabatier’s book of 1904, as the title suggests. But Dom Butler 
at the end reprints a note on mysticism and also a tribute to Baron 
von Huegel. He agrees with a fellow-Romanist that the Baron’s 
books probably would not be given an Imprimatur by his Church, 
and compares him to “ St Paul in Athens, among the philosophers,” 
influencing ‘‘ trained intellectual men, high-minded, often outside 
the pale of Christianity or on its borderland, with felt religious needs, 
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yet not seeing how to accept the basic positions of theism.” It is a 
jater St Paul whose writings on the deeper philosophy of the faith 
are the subject of Dr E. F. Scott’s commentary upon Colossians, 
Philemon, and Ephesians (Hodder and Stoughton). In the light of 
critical research it is rather significant that Dr Scott is now ready to 
admit that ‘“‘ the conservatives are right ’”’ when they maintain that 
the apostle wrote Ephesians, which is perhaps the letter to the 
Laodicean church mentioned in Colossians iv. 16. The dominant 
aim of the epistle is the re-union of al] things in Christ as the divine 
purpose, and there is a valuable comparison of this with the later 
“ recapitulation ” theory advocated by Irenzeus. The commentary 
is written with the rare simplicity and depth for which Dr Scott’s 
work has always been conspicuous. The Colossian heresy he regards 
as some unidentified local form of incipient Gnosticism, held by 
people who tried “‘ to persuade their fellow-members that what they 
taught was a richer, more satisfying Christianity.”” None of these 
three epistles is placed outside the Roman imprisonment, Dr Scott 
seeing no reason to accept any theory of the captivity epistles having 
been composed in an Ephesian imprisonment. 

On the ethical teaching of the New Testament we have to notice 
Mr M. S. Enslin’s book on The Ethics of Paul (New York, Harpers), 
which emphasises the indebtedness of the apostle to his Pharisaic 
environment rather than to Hellenism. This is one of the sound 
points made by the author. Evidently the tendency to find affinities 
between the apostle and Stoicism is not so marked to-day as it was 
ten or twenty years ago. Another useful feature of Mr Enslin’s 
discussion is the assertion that ethics were a prime concern in Paul’s 
religion. Here the author puts in a warning against a hasty parallel 
with the mystery-cults. ‘‘ While the Oriental mysteries stopped with 
the efficacy of the initiatory rites, Paul maintained that this intimate 
relationship with the Lord into which the ‘ saint’ had entered was 
of such a nature that a new life of the most scrupulous moral purity 
was inevitable.”” On the supreme command of love to one’s neigh- 
bour, Professor Bultmann writes in the Revue de d’Histoire et de 
philosophie religieuses (pp. 222-241), distinguishing it from the Stoic 
ideal. “‘ Love to one’s neighbour becomes a possibility of our exist- 
ence only for this reason that we conceive our existence as founded 
afresh in God by the mediation of Christ. Just as the Christian faith 
in God only proceeds from Christ, so with Christian love. . . . Our 
faith in our neighbours is not the optimistic conviction that men are 
good ; it is uniquely founded on faith in the remission of sins already 
received by us. Were it otherwise, our love would rest on our own 
determination, on our effort to accomplish love ; but love conceived 
as an effort is not love.” The article breathes the spirit of the Barthian 
school, in which the writer represents the extreme left wing, so far 
as critical liberalism goes. Bultmann’s aim is to bring out the special 
and characteristic note in Christian love. In connexion with this it 
1s most interesting to read K. Hutten’s monograph on Die Bhakti- 
Religion in Indien und der christliche Glaube im Neuen Testament 
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(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer). The approximations between the beautiful 
Bhakti piety with its hints of grace and love, and the Christian 
religion, have been frequently observed, but this is the first thorough- 
going examination of the data. In this Indian faith man is denied 
righteousness by works, and committed by his union with the deity 
to an eager morality which issues in brotherly love. But while the 
critical student becomes sensible of the likenesses between the two 
faiths, he realises at the same time some fundamental differences, 
and it is one service of Herr Hutten that his sympathy has not blunted 
his perception of what differentiates the two. Simultaneously with 
this monograph another appears, by Dr Rudolph Otto, Indiens 
Gnadenreligion und das Christenthum (Gotha, Klotz), which has been 
put into English at once—India's Religion of Grace and Christianity, 
Compared and Contrasted (S.C.M., 6s.). Dr Otto’s interest in such 
affinities was marked in his West-Oestliche Mystik, in which he com- 
pared Eckhardt with analogous Indian philosophy of the soul. Here 
he is dealing less technically with a larger subject, and on a smaller 
scale. The weight of Dr Otto’s judgment rests not simply on his 
critical insight, but on the fact that he has studied the Indian move- 
ment on the spot, learning Sanskrit in order to appreciate its literary 
products at first-hand. His conclusion is that, despite striking 
analogies, we have merely ‘“‘ the convergence in form of religious 
types,”’ though he gratefully recognises the elements in the Bhakti 
religion which appeal to his own conception of Christianity. In 
Bhakti, for example, there is a warm sense of personal religion and 
communion with God, flowering in love, but on the other hand the 
conception of a purpose of God in history and of a vital tie between 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour, such as Christianity posits, 
are not forthcoming. A similar judgment is reached, though the 
induction is from a broader survey, by Father Paul in an admirable 
study of “‘ La Vie spirituelle dans Hinduisme,” contributed to the 
Etudes Franciscaines (July-August, September—October). His appre- 
ciation of the situation to-day is a warning against hasty optimism 
about Bhakti. These articles ought to be studied alongside of the 
two German books just noted. What the Christian misses in the fair 
Bhakti religion is what is essential to his own faith, real deliverance 
from the power and guilt of sin, and a vital nexus between adoration 
and brotherly love. If India, even at its best, cannot see anything 
more in the Cross and Redemption by Christ than “ relics of Judaism,” 
there is, as both Dr Otto and Father Paul recognise, a deep cleft 
between the two religions. Those who wish to appreciate what the 
devout spirits of India have and do feel should read a charming little 
anthology compiled by Dr Appasamy, called Temple Bells (Student 
Christian Movement, 5s.). The extracts, which are accompanied by 
pretty illustrations, range from the Rig-Veda to Tagore, those from 
the Upanishads are taken from Dr Robert Hume’s version. This is 
not theology, but it shows the religious feeling which underlies any 
theology. ‘‘ Ideas which are already present in the Christian Scrip- 
tures,” says the editor, ‘ will attain a new significance and have 4 
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new power, when they are thus viewed in relation to their Eastern 
environment.” Mr F. W. Thomas’ article on the Vedas and Upani- 
shads has been suggested by Dr A. B. Keith’s book on The Religion 
and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads. In this critical estimate 
(Journal of Theological Studies, p. 247f), Mr Thomas notes “ on the 
Indian side, as compared with Iranian, arrested development. Even 
the doctrine of truth has partly a ritual aspect, as has morality 
(purity) in general.” 

In a small thoughtful book on Religion and the Mysterious (Long- 
mans, Green, 4s.), Mr F. H. Brabant contends that it is hardly possible 
to find in Jesus Christ “‘ that sense of self-abasement before the 
Numinous which Otto regards as the proper human attitude.” Mr 
Brabant humorously acknowledges his debt to the German thinker ; 
“my book,”’ he says, “‘ may be accused like the defendant in ‘ Trial by 
Jury ’) of ‘ breathing concentrated Otto ’,” but he pleads for a broader 
conception of religious mystery than the “ numinous”’ will cover. 
Yet self-abasement in some form is vital to any conception of grace, 
and this forms part of the moral mystery which so often weighs upon 
the Old Testament prophets. It may be held indeed that the Christian 
idea of grace, upon any analysis that is adequate, involves what may 
be termed the idea of transcendence in the conception of God, for 
grace means the imparting of God’s life and love to human souls in 
time and history. It is to this problem that Dr George Galloway 
devotes the lectures reprinted in Religion and the Transcendent 
(University of London Press, 4s. 6d.). The relations of immanence 
and transcendence have been recently discussed by Dr F. R. Tennant 
in the eighth chapter of the second volume of his Philosophical 
Theology, and Dr Galloway’s ripe, philosophical mind enables him to 
make an independent contribution towards the solution of this prob- 
lem of philosophical theism. In what sense must we and can we call 
God the ‘‘ Strength and Stay upholding all creation,” for example ? 
Is it possible in the light of modern science to speak of a transcendent 
Cause within the world-order ? Such profound issues are the subject 
of these lectures. Dr Galloway rejects the idealism which finds no 
place for the idea of transcendence and suggests a synthesis which 
does justice to the implications of belief in creation and grace. It is 
a timely and really important discussion, which no serious student 
of Christian theology should miss. 

The idea of the divine transcendence re-appears in Dr Hicks’ 
larger volume on The Fulness of Sacrifice (Macmillan, 15s.), the sub- 
title of which is ‘“‘ An Essay in Reconciliation.”” Bishop Hicks pleads 
for an appreciation of what he calls the transcendent or the “‘ numi- 
nous ” element in religion, which is represented by the priestly con- 
ception in the Old Testament and, as he points out, in the synoptic 
view of Jesus Christ. One of his convictions is that the difficulties of 
belief in the Atonement and also of agreement upon the Eucharist 
are largely owing to the undue limitation of the idea of the sacrifice of 
Christ to His death, in the medieval theology, and that this has to 
be ré-adjusted by understanding the technique of sacrifice, which he 
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finds in the communion-idea of Semitic sacrifice, advocated by a 
scholar like Robertson Smith. From this point of view he argues 
that the full idea of Christ’s sacrifice requires the idea of His glorified 
Presence, and that the Lord’s crucifixion is not to be taken as the 
exhaustive idea of His sacrifice. The implications of this theory are 
too wide to be noticed in a short estimate like this, but in his argu- 
ment, which is strongly put, Dr Hicks does call attention to the 
consequences, or what he regards as the consequences, for theology 
of such a view as that stated by Dr Galloway. And, in this connexion, 
we may call attention to two books which are relevant to the same 
position. One is, like Dr Galloway’s, small only in size, the brief 
historical survey of The Grace of God (Longmans, 4s.), by Dr N. P. 
Williams, a scholarly outline of Christian thought upon this topic, 
with a plea for something like Synergism. The other is Dr A, J, 
Macdonald’s large, penetrating study of Berengar and the Reform of 
Sacramental Doctrine (Longmans, 21s.), which discusses this eleventh- 
century thinker’s so-called “‘ receptionism,”’ so hotly debated in his 
own day. But the significance of Berengar is more than historical. 
His view raised the question of symbolism in the Eucharist, and it 
started specially the attitude of adoration of the Lord in the sacra- 
ment ; that is, it expressed the transcendent idea in eucharistic form. 
Berengar’s effort to present a spiritual and at the same time a 
“* realistic”? view is handled by Dr Macdonald in a volume which 
shows true historical insight and a conscience for exact theology 
much needed in the present day in dealing with such issues. In an 
article contributed to the July number of The Review of the Churches 
(pp. 274f), however, Mr Egerton Swann calls attention to the place 
of worship as the right focus for “‘ A Re-Appreciation of Eucharistic 
Doctrine,” instead of attempting anything like over-definition. His 
argument is that poetry as well as theological science is needed. The 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages were over-eager to be logical in handling 
the Eucharist, and their exaggerations led to the natural and right 
protest of the Reformers, who elaborated a counter-scholasticism of 
their own. ‘ These rival scholasticisms,” it is held, ‘‘ have desolated 
Christendom ever since with their quarrels. In seeking to clear the 
ground, let us take care that we do not further encumber it with some 
yet newer scholasticism of our own. In more than one quarter there 
is appearing a tendency to formulate a definite theory of ‘ Trans- 
valuation,’ designed to enter the field as a new competitor against 
Transubstantiation, Consubstantiation, Impanation, and all the 
other classical theories. That would be a dismal conclusion of the 
whole matter.”” Mr Swann has evidently in mind Dr Temple’s recent 
proposals. Apropos of which it may be noted that Mr H. H. Knight 
(Theology, pp. 199f) agrees with Dr Temple that ‘* Transvaluation ” 
is a better term than “ Transubstantiation,” the latter term being 
impossible, as the medieval hypothesis of substance and accidents 
has become obsolete. By a curious coincidence this very point is 
raised in two books upon wider subjects. One is Bishop Headlam’s 
stirring call to Christian Unity (Student Christian Movement), in 
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which, when he comes to deal with the vexed question of the Com- 
munion service, he pleads for a return to the position prior to the 
fourth Lateran Council, at which the Transubstantiation theory was 
definitely stated and accepted, whereas up till then the absence of 
an official interpretation had allowed the language of the liturgies, a 
language of devotion, to be taken in a variety of ways. After 1215 
“we begin to get far more serious dissentions than there had been 
before. I venture to say that the only basis of Christian reunion and 
the right method for all of us is to go back to the tradition of Chris- 
tianity before the Lateran Council. We do not need, and we are 
better without, any definition at all as a basis of union or reunion. 
There is no need for us to define our doctrine.”’ Simultaneously Dr 
Burkitt touches the same topic, though incidentally, in the survey 
of Christian Worship which he contributes to The Church of To-day 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). The book is in three parts. 
Mr Gardner-Smith gives a survey of “‘ The Church’s Faith,” or, as 
he modestly says, ‘‘ certain elementary considerations which call for 
attention from those who are just beginning to think seriously about 
the problems of faith and life.” It is an open-minded modernist 
statement of Christian belief, which ought to be persuasive; it 
breathes a spirit of frankness which is all to the good in handling the 
Christian religion nowadays. Canon Raven writes forcibly on the 
task of the Church in the modern world, especially upon the ethics 
of Christianity as they relate to the social problem and international 
relationships. Between these two writers comes a capital section on 
worship by Dr Burkitt. It keeps in mind, as do the other parts of the 
book, the special needs of the Church of England, but in the course of 
his survey Professor Burkitt touches several wider issues of historical 
interest in the medieval synthesis out of which the Prayer Book 
grew. He, too, notices, for example, how the effect of the clerical 
movement of Scholasticism was to make doctrine more precise, and 
how the transubstantiation idea took expression in the Elevation 
during the Mass. ‘‘ This is the impressive, the emotional moment ; 
is then the ceremony, we ask, original, primitive ? The answer is, 
No, it is medizval, the logical result of following out a theory.” The 
ritual of the Roman Mass, he adds, “‘ is all a logical chain, each step 
follows from what has gone before. But as a result the attention has 
been taken away from the solemn offering unto God the Father to 
the abnormal presence of the Body of Christ on earth, from the prayer 


for acceptance to the ecclesiastical miracle.” 
James Morratr. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 





REVIEWS. 


The Gospel According to St Luke: the Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes and Indices. By John Martin Creed, B.D., Ely Professor 
of Divinity.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1980.—Pp. xc + 840,— 
15s. net. 


WE have waited long for a British commentary of first rank on the 
Greek text of St Luke’s Gospel, for A. Plummer’s still valuable work 
in the International Critical Commentary Series was published in 
1896. The delay has been well worth while, for it has permitted 
Professor Creed to make use of the abundant critical labours which 
have been bestowed on the problems of Luke-Acts in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and America. Moreover, it has enabled him to take 
account of the more recent work which, as he remarks, “ is rather 
concerned with the attempt to grasp the needs and circumstances 
which, in the first generation, brought about the translation of the 
memories and impressions of the first believers into literary forms 
of narrative and discourse; and, in the second, consolidated the 
traditional material into the finished type of Gospel ” (p. vii). The 
work is obviously one on which the author has been engaged for many 
years, for he tells us that he owes it to the late H. B. Swete that he 
was entrusted with it. Apart from its many merits, the commentary 
is of the utmost value in that it brings into focus the critical results 
of a generation of international research. 

Like most British, and unlike most German scholars, Professor 
Creed accepts the Lukan authorship and dates the Gospel about 
A.D. 80-85. He urges that if the Gospel and the Acts did not already 
pass under Luke’s name “ there is no obvious reason why tradition 
should have associated them with him ”’ (p. xiii). The difficulties which 
arise in connection with the Apostolic Council are met by the plea 
that the admission of historical improbabilities does not necessitate the 
denial of the Lukan authorship, since Luke was not present at the con- 
ference and there is no reason to think that he ever attained to an 
inner comprehension of Paul’s teaching. So far as the “ medical 
argument ”’ is concerned, Professor Creed holds that Dr H. J. Cadbury 
has said “the necessary and decisive word” as against Hobart, Zahn 
and Harnack, who claimed that the vocabulary proves the author to 
have been a physician. At the same time he is of the opinion that 
Dr Cadbury “‘ has not demolished the relevance of some of the evidence 
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which has been collected,” and he argues that the modifications of 
Mark in Luke iv. 88, v. 12, viii. 44, ‘‘ may reflect the interest and 
phraseology of a professional physician ” (p. xx). 

A valuable chapter discusses the history of the Gospel and of its 
interpretation from the second century to modern times. Here the 
most interesting section is the last, which includes an account of the 
work of the Formgeschichte school and its precursors. Professor Creed’s 
admiration for R. Bultmann’s Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 
(1921) is unconcealed. While recognising that Bultmann often 
appears “ unconvincing in detail,” he regards his book as “‘ perhaps 
the most important study of the Gospels of recent years” (p. lv). In 
treating the Evangelist’s sources, Professor Creed makes little or no 
advance on the Two Document Hypothesis; there is no discussion of 
Canon Streeter’s M Hypothesis, and his Proto-Luke Theory is disposed 
ofina footnote! It must, I think, be said that Professor Creed’s 
objections are not very convincing. His principal argument is that 
“the subtraction of Markan material leaves an amorphous collection 
of narrative and discourse the greater part of which is thrown without 
intelligible reason into the unsuitable form of a ‘ travel document’ ” 
(lviii). But this objection is greatly diminished in force when we 
observe that the “ fairly clear external plan’ on which Professor 
Creed believes the Gospel to be built, and which he describes on p. lvii, 
ismainly composed of blocks of material which (by hypothesis) belong 
to Proto-Luke. And ought we to be exacting in our demands upon 
the character of a first draft, which, if it existed, was substantially 
anarrative expansion of Q? Professor Creed’s second objection, that 
Markan phrases appear in iii. 8, 16, and, above all, in the Passion 
narrative, is not more formidable. Why is it “‘ unlikely ” that Luke 
should have interpolated Markan passages into an already existing 
non-Markan account of the Passion? This is an unsupported 
opinion, and it is to be regretted, I think, that there is no discussion 
of Mr A. M. Perry’s convincing demonstration to the contrary in his 
Sources of Luke’s Passion Narrative (1920). The reader receives no 
adequate explanation why Luke’s debt to Mark is reduced by one 
half, why (apart from xxii. 54-61, and xxiii. 50-54) Markan words 
are distributed in phrases and sentences which read like insertions, 
and why the Markan order, followed so closely until now, is altered 
in no less than twelve cases. It is noteworthy that in discussing the 
Crucifixion narrative (xxiii. 26-49) Professor Creed writes: ‘‘ We have 
every reason to assume that here as elsewhere he has used the Markan 
Gospel, but his other source may also have given an account of the 
crucifixion with characteristic features of its own” (p. 285). With 
regard to the provenance of Luke’s special material, he thinks there 
is much to be said for the conjecture that it was largely derived from 
Palestinian sources, and speaks of Canon Streeter’s suggestion, that 
much of it took shape in the Church of Cesarea, as ‘at least 
attractive ” (p. xx). 

The remaining sections in the Introduction discuss the theological 
ideas of the Gospel, its language, style, and vocabulary, and the text. 
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The wide difference of Luke’s interests and point of view from those 
of Paul is justly recognised, and also the want of any theologia crucis 
“beyond the affirmation that the Christ must suffer, since so the 
prophetic scriptures had foretold ” (p. Lxxii). 

If the Introduction is typically British in tone and standpoint, 
the commentary proper is Continental in its sympathies. With the 
possible exception of Dr A. E. J. Rawlinson’s work on Mark, no 
British commentary gives so much attention to German, French and 
American research in its most recent phases. Professor Creed himself 
speaks of J. Wellhausen as the critic to whom he owes most; he 
has also been influenced by the works of R. Bultmann, M. Dibelius, 
K. L. Schmidt, E. Klostermann, J. Weiss, Ed. Meyer, A. Loisy, and 
M.-J. Lagrange. His point of view is perhaps more liberal than is 
usual in Great Britain, but he is adventurous without being rash, 
honest but never dull. Strangely enough, he has not discussed the 
question of the miraculous. We are left, by no means hopelessly, to 
infer his own opinion from significant quotations which are given, 
often without comment, notably Wellhausen’s exposition of the 
narrative of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (p. 128). The out- 
standing feature of the discussion is its historical interests. In some 
ways the most valuable parts of the commentary are the notes by 
which the various sections of the Gospel are introduced. These 
notes contain much information and many striking suggestions, and 
are expressed in simple nervous English which makes the commentary 
a delight to read. In the note on the Annunciation, Professor Creed 
dissents from the view that i. 84f is an interpolation, but suggests 
that “it is plausible to conjecture that an earlier and unrecoverable 
form of the Annunciation in which Jesus was assumed to be the son 
of Joseph may lie behind it” (p. 14). He also accepts the view that 
Luke has mistakenly transposed the well-known census under 
Quirinius (A.D. 6) to a date ten or eleven years before it actually took 
place ; and, for the origin of the Birth story, he is not unwilling to 
inquire into “ possible antecedents in popular belief, folk-lore, or litera- 
ture which may have contributed to the story as we have it ”’ (p. 30). 
In the Temptation story he is disposed to see “‘ a reflective dramatisa- 
tion of the rejection by Jesus of false Messianic ideals,” but, unlike 
M. Albertz, who finds the artist in Jesus Himself, he looks rather to 
“* the imagination of the early Church.” Similarly, instead of tracing 
the story of the Synagogue at Nazareth (iv. 16-30) to a special source, 
Professor Creed prefers to think that Luke himself has taken the 
narrative of Mark vi. as the “foundation for a representative and 
symbolic scene” which introduces the main motifs which recur through- 
out the Gospel and the Acts (pp. 65f). This tendency to stress the 
creative work of Luke frequently appears, and especially in connection 
with the matter peculiar to the Gospel, in such stories as the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes (v. 1-11), the Woman in the City (vii. 36-50, 
where, however, the possibility of a non-Markan source is recog: 
nised), the Ten Lepers (xvii. 11-19), Zacchseus (xix. 1-10), and the 
Penitent Thief (xxiii. 89-483). At the same time, it is pointed out 
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that we cannot determine how much is to be set down to Luke’s 
account, and a story like the Ten Lepers is described as “‘ an ideal 
scene, founded upon the story in Mark, which has taken shape in a 
Gentile Church ” (p. 216). 
Similar references to the creative activity of the Evangelist or the 
rimitive Church appear also in Professor Creed’s exposition of the 
Lukan sayings (see pp. 95, 105, 147ff, 175, 194, etc.). In part this 
tendency is due to his adherence to older forms of the Q Hypothesis, 
which, as Canon Streeter has reminded us, compel rather free recourse 
to theories of editorial modification. But it is due still more to the 
courage with which Professor Creed has faced problems which have 
long occupied the attention of Continental scholars, and which recently 
R. Bultmann has thrown into such strong relief. Of these problems 
none is so important as the question how far, and with what fortunes, 
sayings of Jesus took shape in the primitive Christian community. 
Ready, as he is, to allow that “‘ for the most part Luke may be 
supposed to have incorporated his material without considerable 
change ” (p. lxix), Professor Creed is anxious to go behind such an 
observation and to explore the hinterland of oral tradition. For this he 
must receive our deepest gratitude. Obviously in such an enterprise 
his readers will often disagree with him, and sometimes even violently, 
but if they are at all discerning they will appreciate the combination 
of critical boldness and balanced judgment which he brings to his 
task. 

The commentary ends with a series of important Additional Notes, 
of which perhaps the most interesting is the one on the Appearance of 
the Risen Jesus to the Disciples. Here Professor Creed defends the 
Galilean tradition against the Jerusalem tradition of Luke and John 
xx. His agreement with Wellhausen and Ed. Meyer in the view 
that the original Mark ended, as it does now, with verse 8, will not, 
I think, carry conviction. It is not easy to believe that Mark intended 
his Gospel to end so abruptly, and while ix. 6 and x. 32 are cited to 
show that the present text is ‘‘ powerful and characteristic of Mark,” 
neither passage touches the difficulty of a sentence ending in ydp; 
and it is difficult to agree with the observation that “‘ we may perhaps 
suppose that Mark had not realised that his narrative makes the 
women fail to carry out a plain direction ”’ (p. 315). 

The main excellence of Professor Creed’s work is its critical and 
exegetical suggestiveness. The commentary has all the fascination of 
the provocative ; it is no mere summary of existing knowledge, but 
constructive and suggestive to a degree. It cannot fail to elucidate 
Lukan problems which bear so strongly upon our interpretation of 
Christianity to-day, and it is but simple truth to describe it as the 
best and most fruitful British commentary on the Greek text of the 
Gospels which our generation has seen. 

VINCENT TAYLOR. 
HEADINGLEY COLLEGE, LEEDs. 
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Philosophical Theology. By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., Fellow of 
Trinity College and Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
Vol. ii., The World, the Soul and God.—Cambridge : University 
Press, 1930.—Pp. xiv + 276.—15s. net. 


Wit commendable promptitude the publication of the second 
volume of this work has followed that of the first volume, which was 
noticed in our issue of October, 1929. The propedeutic studies of 
the latter occupied, it is true, nearly double the space that is allotted 
to the discussion of theological issues with which we are here con- 
cerned ; but the present volume falls in no way short of the earlier in 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness of treatment. Taken as a 
whole, it may not unfairly be said that Dr Tennant’s book exhibits 
the most resolute attempt to work out a system of what may be 
called natural theology that has been made since the appearance of 
Dr Martineau’s Study of Religion forty years ago. Like the latter, its 
thought is clear, forcible and penetrating ; and, if it possesses not 
Martineau’s wonderful grace of style and beauty of metaphor, it 
abounds in apt and telling phrases, whereby the essence of an argu- 
ment is often driven home in a few well-chosen words. 

The characteristic feature of Dr Tennant’s work is that he insists 
upon the propriety of approaching theological issues from the 
empirical point of view, in contrast with that line of philosophical 
speculation which began with Plato, and is designated “‘ rationalism.” 
The problem that the universe sets us is, as James Ward put it, an 
“‘inverse problem,” the ordo ad nos is the inverse of the ordo ad 
universum. ‘ Philosophers may not be poets, and cannot be seers. 
Ideas are indeed their sole province, but only such ideas as deal 
straight with facts.” The start must be made in mediis rebus, from 
the data of ordinary experience, the ‘‘ forthcomingness ” of which, 
however much it may call for scrutiny and reinterpretation, is the 
only secure foundation on which to build. Only after analysis and 
testing of such common-sense knowledge and of that “‘ systematised 
common-sense ” knowledge which constitutes science is it permissible 
to advance to what, though logically prior and metaphysically ulterior, 
is, in the order of time, last known. 

The procedure seems to me to be eminently sane, even though I 
am not prepared, on that account, to dismiss the labours of such 
thinkers as Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel as so much wasted ingenuity. 
But my main difficulty in following Dr Tennant’s lead in the pursuit 
of theological truth is that it is not empirical enough, that almost at 
the start the empirical path is deserted for a ‘‘ phenomenalism ” for 
which I can find no empirical warrant. The world of sense-experience 
is forthwith taken to be a resultant produced by the intercourse 
between “ ontal” realities which are other than the mind and the 
‘* ontal ” reality which is the mind. We receive from the noumenal 
realm ad modum recipientis its utterance to us, singillatim, as embodied 
souls, and have sense-knowledge, or perceptio, each of his peculiar 
idion-world. Out of these worlds, which we cannot but “ make out” 
of the noumenal, we collaborate in “‘ making ”"—in quite a different 
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way—the so-called phenomenal world of common sense and con- 
ceptual science ; and we “ make”? it, in order to comprehend the 
many private phenomenal worlds. This may be a conceivable 
metaphysical theory; but most assuredly it is at a wide remove 
from empiricism. As Dr Tennant himself tells us, the view that in 

rception we are immediately apprehensive not of an idion, but of a 
ublic or real thing, is ‘‘ ingrained in unsophisticated common sense ” 
(i. p. 241). And I confess I can find no sufficient ground for rejecting 
what in practical life we all accept as an obvious fact. It is supposed 
to be put out of court by an analysis of the process of perception. 
What, however, stimulation of the sense-organs seems to me to 
occasion is not the manufacture of sensa, but the initiation of acts 
of perceiving, which, when they are directed upon real objects, 
become acts of apprehending those objects. The apprehension will 
doubtless be, in every case, limited, fragmentary and partial ; so that 
the distinction between the apparent and the real must inevitably 
arise. Yet this does not mean that the appearance is one existent 
and the real thing another. In the strict sense of the term 
“ existence,’ the appearance cannot be said to exist. It is no more 
than a way in which “ ontal ” reality is apprehended by a finite mind 
under the restrictions of sense-intuition. The distinction which 
continually besets our thinking between things as they are and things 
as they appear is not a distinction between two separate spheres 
of existence. There is only one interconnected world of existent 
reality, any portion of which, if contemplated in isolation, will exhibit 
those features of ragged edges, of incompleteness, of unreality, that 
form the peculiarities of the notion of ‘‘ phenomenon.” In short, the 
“ phenomenal world ” is our way of knowing the real world, and not a 
separately known world. 

When one has unburdened oneself of the encumbrance of pheno- 
menalism, Dr Tennant’s argument can, I think, be followed with 
greater confidence and readier acquiescence. That argument gains 
considerably in strength and cogency when it is recognised that the 
“nature ’’ which is to be allowed to tell her own story is no mere 
world of phenomena, but the actual world, or a portion of the actual 
world, of “* ontal ” reality. 

Our author has little difficulty in showing that the mechanical 
theory of nature, which excludes reference to qualitative character- 
istics and confines itself so far as possible to quantitative determina- 
tions, falls altogether short of expressing what we have before us, 
even in the inorganic world. Yet, while there are in the concrete 
whole no existents absolutely corresponding to the abstractions of 
mechanical science, it does not, of course, follow that these abstrac- 
tions are merely “‘ ideal,”’ merely “‘ concepts,”’ which have no counter- 
parts in the real world. On the contrary, physical things may be, 
and obviously are, susceptible of mechanical explanation, although 
It is equally certain that this explanation is partial and incomplete, 
and requires extensive supplementation. 

In a suggestive and interesting chapter, various types of explana- 
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tion are distinguished, and their relation to one another discussed. 
To explain is to render intelligible, and intelligibility has more 
meanings than one. The real world appears at first to a knowing 
mind as a more or less chaotic medley of isolated, contingent events ; 
and these are “explained” if they can be described in terms of 
notions already acquired or of facts already familiar. A further step 
is taken when an event is “ explained ”’ as due to antecedent condi- 
tions, which, when repeated, give rise to a similar event. As these 
“ causes ” are never other than proximate causes, causal explanation 
is always limited and bounded by mystery. A more precise kind of 
“‘ explanation ”’ is attained when the formal categories of mathematics 
and logic are applied to the relations of things, and we get the abstract 
schemes, already referred to, that reduce changes to change of con- 
figuration of the changeless. This mode of “ explaining ”’ furnishes, 
so to speak, a “‘ description ” of the form of physical reality. When, 
once more, we come to the realm of life, and are confronted with the 
facts of adaptiveness, plasticity, reproduction, etc., the categories of 
mechanical science evince themselves as inapt. Finally, in the sphere 
of human life and history, teleological “‘ explanation,”’ in the strict 
sense, is indispensable. Here effects are throughout conditioned by 
foresight and intention—that is to say, by purpose. Teleological 
explanation is by no means incompatible with the other kinds of 
explanation. It, however, is applicable where they are not. And, 
since the world as a whole, including man, is certainly not explicable 
in terms of non-teleological categories, it is reasonable to ask whether 
there are not empirical facts which seem to demand the postulation of 
one supreme integrating and directive mind. - 

Dismissing, then, the speculative proofs of the being of God, the 
“* empirically-minded theologian ” sets out from facts and inductions 
which are no less firmly established and universally acknowledged 
than any of the stable generalisations of science. In the most 
significant and constructive chapter of the whole work, that on 
Cosmic Theology, Dr Tennant deals successively with five main 
fields of fact in which adaptation is conspicuous, and which have 
severally afforded data for particular arguments of a teleological kind. 
These are (a), the mutual adaptation of thought and things, the 
knowableness of nature; (b), the internal adaptiveness evinced in 
the organic world ; (c), the adaptation of the inorganic environment 
to living creatures; (d), the beauty and sublimity of nature, that 
“* in the very act of labouring as a machine, also sleeps as a picture ” ; 
and (e), the fact that the natural world is the sphere of action, the 
sphere of development, for beings with moral ideals. No one of 
these fields of fact considered by itself is, Dr Tennant holds, sufficient 
to establish a teleological explanation. But his contention is that 
when taken in conjunction, as terms of a continuous series, their 
cumulative evidence strongly suggests the being of a divine and 
ruling intelligence. I have only space to refer to one or two special 
points in the argument. 
The vigorous criticism of the notion of so-called “ internal teleo- 
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logy,” or of Zweckmassigkeit ohne Zweck, is as timely as it is effective. 
“Blind impulse, and what has been called élan vital, the hormic, 
ete., are,” Dr Tennant writes, “ very different from purposive action ; 
and ‘unconscious purposiveness ’ is a phrase which either ministers 
to the confounding of things that are distinct or else is a contradiction 
in terms’ (p. 70). The parallel which has been sought in human 
affairs—that men have sometimes “ built more wisely than they 
knew ”’—as a matter of fact, breaks down. For “ the theory requires 
us to believe that Nature keeps her head, which ex hypothesi is brain- 
less, through all the changes and chances of cosmic history ” (p. 108). 
Ifby “‘ unconscious purpose ”’ be merely meant that there is a potency 
of adaptiveness in the inorganic world, the phrase does no more than 
restate the problem to be solved. “It is not a matter of indifference 
whether we say ‘ God has wisely willed it so’ or ‘ Nature has wisely 
arranged this,’ simply because Nature has no wisdom wherewith to 
arrange anything. If Nature evinces wisdom, the wisdom is 
Another’s ’’ (p. 109). In short, the issue is narrowed down to the 
order in Nature being accounted for as an outcome of wisdom or being 
barely asserted to be an undesigned coincidence. 

It is in no way surprising to find that, in tracing the empirical 
approach to a science of theology, Dr Tennant refuses to recognise 
the validity of certain moral arguments for theism which have usually 
been supposed to be independent of teleological considerations. He 
insists, for example, that we cannot argue from our moral aspirations 
to their ultimate fulfilment, because, in order to do so, we should need 
to premise that the world is reasonable, in the sense of being teleo- 
logically ordered, and this proposition, so far from being a datum, is 
precisely what we wish to prove. Again, he rejects the Kantian 
argument from the moral consciousness to the existence of God as 
virtually reinstating the ontological proof in ethics after it had been 
demolished in metaphysics. And, in like manner, I suspect he would 
fight shy of Professor Taylor’s powerful plea, in the recently published 
Gifford Lectures, that morality, taken in earnest, necessarily involves 
the “ supernatural,” in the right sense of that word, as its environ- 
ment and perpetual nutriment. Ethical principles are, Dr Tennant 
holds, general rules for the guidance of human conduct, and owe their 
significance to the developing society in which they emanate ; they 
have objectivity in the sense of being independent of this or that 
individual, but not in the sense of being unconditional commands or 
of presupposing that ‘‘ good” is an unanalysable and ultimate 
quality (p. 99). Accordingly, he relies on a less ambitious type of 
moral argument than those I have mentioned. Moral values, he 
urges, subsist ultimately only in persons; but persons belong to 
nature; and, apart from them and their moral values, nature can 
neither be described nor explained. We are, therefore, compelled to 
face the question, what conception we require to form of nature, as 
affording a stage whereon the moral life of persons can be lived and 
the moral development of persons is possible. ‘* Morality cannot be 
made without raw material; and, in providing this raw material, 
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nature is instrumental to man’s acquisition of the moral status” 
(p. 103). If, then, we contemplate the real structure of things as 
throughout subserving the moralisation of human souls, we are, in 
other words, framing the conception which has been, amongst civilised 
people, at the foundation of religious belief. 

The line of reflexion just indicated leads inevitably to an “ anthro- 
pocentric world-view,” and Dr Tennant shrinks not from avowing it, 
““It is useless for ethical theism to argue that the world evidences 
design unless the only rational and moral denizen of the world, in so 
far as it is known to us, be assumed to afford an indication as to what 
the designed end of the world-process is ” (p. 118). But no human 
arrogance is involved in taking up this position. We are simply 
saying that, whereas in the realm of nature beneath man no final 
purpose is discernible, such final purpose may be discerned in beings 
possessed of rationality and self-determination. Intelligence may be 
common to a hierarchy of beings ; and it is in virtue of his member- 
ship in that hierarchy that man shares the privilege of being a bearer 
of the highest values. 

Having gradually ascended “ from the plains to the hill-top,” it 
is allowable for the empirical inquirer to survey the scene from the 
summit. When theism has been reasonably established, we may 
reasonably re-value the world and human life in the light of its 
implications. And this is what the author attempts to do in the 
concluding chapters of his work. 

Empirically it has been sought to establish the fact that the course 
of the world is due to the designing of a supreme Mind. Now, Dr 
Tennant argues, to conceive of God as the designer of the world 
inevitably implies conceiving also of God as its creator. The ordering 
of the world as a whole cannot be thought of as analogous to the 
work of a human architect. He who so arranges the constituents of 
the world that they of themselves form a cosmos must be credited 
with the initial determination of the nature of those constituents, and 
not merely with the collocation of them. The difficulty, however, 
here, is that, by the very necessity of the case, the notion of “ creation” 
is not derivable from experience, seeing that it is the notion of an 
activity through which experients and what is experienced come to 
be. Clearly, therefore, the modus operandi of divine creativity must 
be for us inexplicable. But then, the ultimate mystery of the 
origination of the world confronts all theories alike ; and Dr Tennant 
presses the consideration that the notion of “ creation,” as involving 
at once idea and deed, reduces the inexplicability of things to a 
minimum. 

The theistic conception of creation may, he contends, be freed 
from the old puzzles concerning temporal relations; if God be 4 
world-ground, there never could have been no world. There can be 
nothing external to God to evoke the transition from potentiality to 
actuality. But the relation of God to the time-process is perhaps 
the most perplexing of all the questions the philosophical theologian 
has to face; and, resolutely as Dr Tennant wrestles with it, one 
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cannot help feeling that the perplexity remains. He insists, quite 
conclusively, it seems to me, that God, as existent, cannot be “ time- 
less” in the sense in which truths are “ timeless.” A Platonic 
system of Ideas is one thing, and a living mind is quite another. 
Yet I have struggled in vain to understand the notion of the “* supra- 
temporal ” which Dr Tennant thinks may be predicable of noumenal 
existents. Obviously, James Ward's dictum which he quotes that 
“time is in us, though we are not in time ” is ambiguous and liable to 
mislead. Doubtless, duration as subjective erleben, and as experi- 
enced, isin us; but the time-relation applies essentially to the mental 
acts, the successive processes, of the conscious subject whereby this 
experience is possible. And if God be a conscious being, who is 
apprehensive of what is happening in a world of succession and 
change, I cannot see how his being can be other than temporal, in the 
sense just indicated. 

My space is exhausted ; and the many other important matters 
handled in these chapters I must leave untouched. There is a 
thoughtful and able treatment of the notion of divine immanence in 
nature and in man; and a forcible section dealing with the historical 
meanings of the term “‘ infinitude,” in none of which, it is contended, 
is the term appropriately applied to God. The discussion of the 
problem of evil follows more familiar lines, but contains much that is 
suggestive and helpful. From it I think one may gather that physical 
evil presents a far more serious problem for the theologian than does 
moral evil. Let me conclude by heartily congratulating the author 
on the completion of a notable and closely reasoned work, which 
cannot fail to take its place as a permanent addition to theological 
literature. It was certainly worth while making a sustained attempt 
to ascertain how far along empirical lines it is possible to go towards 
justifying the theistic position; and Dr Tennant has accomplished 
the task with no small measure of success. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

Universiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 





God and Man. By Hastings Rashdall, D.D., D.C.L., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Selected and edited by H. D. A. Major, D.D., F.S.A., and F. L. 
Cross, M.A., B.Sc.—Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1930.—Pp. 264.— 
6s. net. 


THERE will be a large constituency to welcome a third posthumous 
volume of the late Dean of Carlisle’s sermons and essays. The 
editors had a vast amount of material from which to make their 
selection, and much of this still remains unpublished. There is, 
however, no promise of more to follow. Many of the Dean’s con- 
tributions to theological discussion were of a controversial character, 
and their value was for their period and purpose alone. Thus this 
will probably be the last volume of his writings issued to the public. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the varied interest of the 
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contents of this volume. The first selection, Principles and Precepts 
was of a more popular character, and it is pleasing, in days when 
theological studies do not arouse great enthusiasm, to know that this 
has gone into a second edition. Some of the essays in the present 
volume are more technical than those in the second (Ideas and 
Ideals), but one, on ‘‘ The Greatest Need of the Church,” is of para- 
mount importance to-day. This alone would have justified publica- 
tion. All these essays, however, are valuable, both for their bearing 
on present-day interests as well as for the light they throw on vital 
issues that emerged in the past and are continually emerging. 

The first essay, on “‘ The Ultimate Basis of Theism,” is reprinted 
from Contentio Veritatis. It is a reasoned exposition of philosophical 
personal idealism. Dr Rashdall argues that idealism is the necessary 
foundation of Theism, basing his exposition on Berkeley’s position 
that it is meaningless to assert the existence of matter apart from 
mind. From the fact that reality exists only for thought, he concludes 
that if “that which is not experienced or even thought of by any 
human consciousness is to have any existence at all, there must be a 
Mind for which all things exist always.” That Universal Mind is 
God. Here and in the next three essays questions of Christology 
come into prominence—‘“ Christ as the Logos and the Son of God,” 
“The Christology of St Athanasius” and “ Trinitarian Doctrine 
from St. Athanasius to St Thomas Aquinas.” The learning displayed 
here is profound. What will surprise some is the claim made that the 
Dean’s conception of the relation between the Eternal Word and the 
Father before the Incarnation is nearer the conception of Athanasius 
than is that of some modern writers. He is with Athanasius in that he 
does not believe that the Son, before the Incarnation, was a distinct 
consciousness from the Father ; he differs from Athanasius in believ- 
ing that Jesus had a true human soul—and this in harmony with the 
teaching of the Church. Of interest also is the proof that Aquinas 
is with him in rejecting the idea of three persons, using the term in 
the modern sense, in the Godhead. In Aquinas, he writes, we find 
“‘a doctrine of the Trinity which is perfectly rational, intelligible, 
and at bottom quite simple. That God is Power, Wisdom and Love 
is surely a doctrine which most genuine Theists will accept. It is 
a doctrine which might well be taught in every Sunday School. To 
some it will seem an insuperable objection that most Unitarians 
would accept it. That ought to be no objection to a reasonable 
Trinitarian. If the doctrine of the Holy Trinity has been so mis- 
represented as to become a source of offence to so many, it ought 
not surely to be an objection to a modern restatement of it that it 
would enable many Unitarians to accept it, and so to be Unitarians 
no longer. The doctrine is no worse because it happens to be per- 
fectly orthodox. You cannot be more orthodox than St Thomas 
Aquinas, even if in agreeing with him you had the misfortune to 
disagree with some modern writers who have a reputation for 
orthodoxy.” 


The essay on ‘‘ The Moral Argument for Personal Immortality ” 
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isan example of Dean Rashdall at his best. He was a moralist to 
thecore. In another essay he states that God is revealed especially 
in the moral consciousness at its highest, and when life is dominated 
by such a moral consciousness ; and makes this the basis of an 
ent for His supreme manifestation in Christ. Here he argues 
that the rationality of the universe is concerned. His position is that 
nothing is so unquestionably real in and for itself as a personal 
consciousness, and if the signs of progress towards a goal are merely 
a mirage, and there is to be no real meaning given to the idea of 
salvation in human consciousness, then it is futile to think of 
Christianising the present order of things. He rejects any doctrine 
of reincarnation, although he declines “‘ to describe as unchristian or 
irrational a doctrine which was held by Origen.” He denies that to 
desire personal immortality implies “‘a mercenary hankering after 
rsonal reward—or a personal dislike of extinction.”” He makes 
short work with the antinomy about time, “‘ there is no reason why 
an immortal self should not be at least as real as a mortal one,” 
while the ideas of time existing in a timeless reality, or personality 
passing out of time into the timeless are more difficult than to believe 
in the continuance after death of this personal life for the individual. 
His analysis of human experience in the present world is masterly, 
although limited because his theological beliefs preclude him from 
basing any argument on religious experience as such. 

Other essays on justice—one of which examines the problem of 
equality and the other that of reward—bristling with questions 
that an easy-going democracy generally neglects to ask ; one on St 
Thomas Aquinas, most sympathetic, although critical, ending with 
a prophecy that the poets—Tennyson and Browning are mentioned— 
have much to contribute for the fuller understanding of the Christian 
faith, even as Dante interpreted the thought of Aquinas to the 
untheological world in his day ; another on Bishop Butler—a neces- 
sary examination of what he intended in his Analogy, and of the 
value of this, and especially of his Sermons, to-day ; and an exceed- 
ingly difficult essay, which appeared originally in the Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, on ‘‘ Nicholas de Ultricuria, A Medieval 
Hume,” can have only passing notice. 

Something more must be said about the last essay, ‘‘ The Greatest 
Need.of the Church.” In this a note is struck which it would have 
been well for the Church to have taken to heart when it was delivered 
as a sermon nine years ago. The charge is still being made that the 
Church is inefficient ; indeed, those within are loudly proclaiming 
this. Dean Rashdall gives it as his opinion that such clamour, 
whether from friends or foes, is ‘‘ exaggerated and overdone.” Yet he 
has a charge of his own to make. ‘‘ The Church has not been bold 
enough in meeting the intellectual difficulties of the age; and that 
failure has more to do with other kinds. of inefficiency than is some- 
times supposed.”’ In the essay on “‘ St Thomas Aquinas ” he writes : 
“ Knowledge increases and thought advances, and Theology, if it is 
to be a living science, must advance too.” This is the burden of his 
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message. It is not sufficient for those who are supposed to guide the 
thought of this generation with relation to matters of the deepest 
importance to have knowledge of their own subject equivalent to 
that given to a trained nurse in Science and Medicine. A revival of 
theology would make for political and social advance more than all 
amateur endeavours in these fields that are led by the clergy. “A 
Church that has lost its hold over the intellect of the age will not long 
retain its hold over its emotional life or its practical activities.” 

The thought that finds expression in these essays marks out the 
path along which Christianity is bound to travel if it is to commend 
itself to thinking people. It would have been well if the Dean had 
been receptive to the message of the mystics at their best. This 
would not of necessity have made his adherence to reason less; it 
might have brought relief to some of his metaphysical difficulties, 
This volume, however, is a real contribution on subjects of supreme 
importance. Theology may be under a cloud. It will emerge again, 
and Dean Rashdall will take a prominent place amongst those who 
are preparing the way for the coming revival. 


J.C. MANrTRIPP, 
LonpDon. 





Cogitans Cogitata. By Herbert Wildon Carr, Hon. D.Litt., Hon. 
LL.D.—London: The Faire Press, 1930.—Pp. xii + 110.—6s. 
net. 


In this book Professor Wildon Carr presents us with the core of his 
philosophy, in 110 pages. We might feel that we had before us some- 
thing analogous to one of those drawings of the old masters which 
give us the idea of the picture almost better than the picture itself. 
The “ cogitata”’ of this work, however, impress the reader as the 
essence of a position which has stood the test of many years of 
reflection, continued and renewed. The author not only accepts the 
criticism that the Monadic theory is solipsistic, but considers the 
solipsistic character of knowledge to be self-evident. But he holds 
that this fact “‘ rightly interpreted, gives strength to the intellectual 
structure erected upon it.” It is this interpretation of solipsism 
which both differentiates his argument from that of Leibniz and 
gives it its special originality. The problem of founding the system 
of knowledge upon solipsism, in a philosophy for which there can be 
no real existence except of a monadic type, seems ultimately to turn 
on the question whether the self possesses within it evidence of the 
existence of other selves. Leibniz’s philosophy does not appear 
directly to raise the problem of solipsism, although it yawns behind 
the doctrine that the monad has no windows. In fact, Leibniz’s 
metaphysic had already taken shape without aid from his theory of 
knowledge. The monads are there, but it has to be explained why 
their several processes appear to have an accordant order of mutual 
interconnection ; also how it is that the knowledge they possess 
appears to be of material as well as of spiritual existence. Leibniz 
does not really place himself at the point of view of one of his monads, 
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prior to the revelation of the being of a world of monads. Now this 
is exactly what Professor Carr may be said to undertake. His 
chapter on the Plurality of the Monads is of central importance in 
this respect. ‘‘ Perception and action,” he says, “‘ indicate that other 

receiving and acting subjects than myself exist, but perception and 
action are not the apprehension of these subjects.” The truth that 
[am not alone, but one of many, is discovered within my own world of 
perception and action. Professor Carr agrees with those modern 
thinkers who hold that I can only know myself as one of a society of 
selves. Yet we must not suppose him to mean that self-conscious- 
ness dawns together with immediate consciousness of these others. 
His view is a subtle divergence from this, as suggested in the above 
quotation and the proposition, “Fellowship is part of my own 
nature.” Relationship to others is known in self-knowledge. My 
own nature is such that their existence is necessary to its explanation. 
Is the ghost of solipsism thus quite laid to rest ?. We may ask whether 
the idea of relationship to others could arise, however incomplete the 
nature of the individual, unless there were some one experience of 
direct relationship. Must I not come to the interpretation of my 
solipsistic experience with the prior knowledge of a possible type of 
experience in which the selves are many, in order to be able to judge 
that the constitution of my own nature implies that this is the type 
to which my experience belongs ? 

The doctrine of knowledge as ideal and existence of the monads as 
alone real is in Professor Carr’s view a solution of the epistemological 
difficulty, the problem of truth. The monad, the thing-in-itself, must 
be unknowable, because knowledge is ideal. The statement that 
something exists, and is unknowable, is not self-contradictory, 
because there cannot be a correspondence between idea and existence. 
Knowledge, then, has to be judged by its own ideal and the difficulty 
that we cannot compare it with existence vanishes. The doctrine is 
held to solve the problem oferror. ‘“‘ Error is a defect or shortcoming 
within knowledge itself. It is not the antithesis of knowledge. 
Knowing falsely is still knowing . . . Don Quixote’s world of percep- 
tion is Quixotic.” We cannot compare the world of one with that of 
another, as real or unreal, but can only compare personalities 
“framed on the same type, or attached to the same frame of refer- 
ence.” If we ask whether the actual degree of harmony attained in 
human life is rendered intelligible, this problem may be held to be 
met in some degree by means of the principle of a latent power, or 
life foree which must, in Professor Carr’s view, be assumed, and in 
virtue of which every individual carries within itself a strong directing 
determination. Hence the remarkable fact that every living being 
repeats in its life-history a specific and definite chain of actions. It 
seems that this would provide a basis for similarity in the types of 
monadic activity in imagery and conceptual objects. Does the 
assumption of this latent power involve introduction of a factor not 
wholly derivable from the nature of the monads? Is there here a 
limitation in the spiritual interpretation of the monadology? An 
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approach to a universal idealism as a basis for universal types of 
activity is, of course, excluded. 

Perception is the characteristic activity of the monad. The 
reason why we are never directly conscious of it, as we are of our 
logical activity, is that the world of perception must already be there 
before conceiving can begin. Thus the theory claims to provide a 
solution of the problem often regarded as insoluble—how there can 
arise a world of sentient experience, felt, coloured, full of harmonies, 
in view of what physics and psychology can tell us. “ The pictorial 
representation of reality supposes as a co-factor a subjective esthetic 
activity.” The author assumes that value must result from the 
creative principle in the monad. “It is because the real is spiritual 
that we know existence as value—beauty, truth, goodness ” (p. 107). 
In the treatment of language and human intercourse his conviction 
that the individual must find in himself the sources of his whole 
activity, as willing and spiritual being, is expressed in the most 
unqualified way. ‘‘ Intercourse is an inter-communication of ideas, 
and ideas are not interchangeable. Intercourse is mutual under- 
standing by distinct subjects of experience, each exercising his own 
intellect and volition.” The work of interpretation, giving the whole 
of the meaning, is performed by each mind for itself. But there is a 
starting point for the interpretation. When the author speaks of a 
‘“‘ vibratory motion transmitted point to point from one physical body 
to another through the continuous media of our environment,” he 
is doubtless using the familiar philosophic device of speaking after 
the manner of men, and for the true significance of these descrip- 
tions we must turn to the chapters on “‘ Ideal activity and materialisa- 
tion,” and “The Physical Universe.”” The independent existence 
of objects of experience can only be postulated in the interests of a 
particular scientific methodology. It cannot be supported by an 
appeal to common belief, because this has no rational basis, only 
“animal faith,” and the like. Further, he follows M. Bergson in the 
view that “ the intellect has been evolved to effect a falsification of 
the real in the interests of action.” The concept of an absolute world, 
though theoretically conceivable, is practically self-destructive, 
because perspective is of the essence of perception. The reality of the 
physical world is “‘ mediated.” It is “‘ an ideal construction in the 
interests of order and the necessity of practical activity.” We can 
know things in themselves, but we cannot know the world. 

The fact that the principle of the geometrical absolute has been 
discredited by the modern revolution in mathematical and physical 
science is taken to be the strongest support given by the advance of 
science to this view of the significance of knowledge. In a novel 
treatment of the simile in which knowledge is compared to reflection 
in a mirror, it is observed that since we are the mirror, and our know- 
ledge the reflection, to imagine a comparison between the reality and 
the idea is to imagine the mirror passing out of itself in order to 
survey the image reflected in it and to judge its truth. 

According to this philosophy then “ the problem of knowing and 
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being, of the relation of truth to reality is reconciled by the affirmation 
of the absoluteness of the real and the relativity of the known.” 
The monad in the solitude of his unique and incommunicable experi- 
ence cannot doubt the reality which he encounters there, but must on 
reflection realise that all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth 
are the products of his own activity. 

Professor Carr has perhaps gone further than others of his way of 
thinking towards a demonstration that the whole universe of indivi- 
dual experience rests upon or arises from the principle of monadic 
creativity. Has he been completely successful ? To ask the question - 
isnot to doubt the importance of the work. The crux seems to lie 
inthe relation between the esthetic (sentient) activity and the logical. 
The work of producing the materials of sentient experience has been 
performed before the intellectual activity can begin. Thus the world 
of sense is prior—in every meaning it seems, for the work of intellect 
is in the interests of practice, and must be secondary to a living 
experience. 

In formal agreement with physical and physiological science in 
this respect, Professor Carr at times appears to allow the assumption 
that in some way the creatures of intellectual interpretation condition 
the sense-data. Vibrations are transmitted and the sound is heard. 
When this happens it seems that the worlds which are “ extrapo- 
lated” by the monads must be characterised by an equivalent to or 
substitute for community. What is the satisfactory substitute for the 
common categorial forms of Kantian thought ? What is the adequate 
source of the “* absolute space-time system,” “‘ the concept of external 
order”? ? It must obviously be in the rationality of the monads, their 
logical nature, which must postulate a common order, since if each 
has his own type of order, disorder would result in a world of many 
monads. The knowledge of each, though unique, must be sufficiently 
similar to that of his fellows to enable general systematisation. They 
belong to the same “frame of reference.’ A world that is too 
“ quixotic ’” cannot be admitted. The difficulty I still feel is that the 
work to be done by the rational principle in each monad is too much 
limited in scope by the Bergsonian, pragmatist conception of the 
intellect. An intellect which falsifies reality for the necessities of 
practice would seem unequal to the great constructions of the history 
of science—not to take into account other imaginative products— 
which whether or not they stand in the light of later experience and 
criticism, are inconceivable except as the work of a free, non-utilita- 
rian, contemplative activity. I may not have rightly interpreted 
Professor Carr in this respect, but I would ask whether it is necessary 
to ceenner that it should be inseparable from this theory of the 
intellect ? | 

The other chief difficulty I feel concerns the possibility of com- 
pletely avoiding a dualistic factor—the presence of the “‘ other ” in 
the monad’s experience. In Professor Carr’s view the idea of an 
independent external reality arises wholly from limitations of our 
own perceiving activity perceived from within. The limitations of 
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without. Perception of the external is the pictorial form these forces 


take for the individual monad. But do not these limitations within | 


persisting and changing perceptions lead us to infer opposing forces 






point to an other, which cannot be the product of a free activity } | 
Though within, is it not equally alien? Professor Carr, more logical 


than Leibniz, rejects the notion that material objects are composed 


of monads, thus avoiding the doctrine of confused perceptions, which _ 


Leibniz calls in ad hoc. In so doing he seems to cast away the last 
plank on which objectivity could rest in so absolute a. form of 
monadism as he maintains. For this courageous consistency modern 
thought owes him a good deal, since it seems to be of special 
importance that the position, “the thinker is always within his 
world and the world he thinks about is his idea”’ (Postcriptum) 


should be examined afresh in all its implications. It is an old | 
position stated with new force, and supported with new knowledge, | 


Professor Carr shrinks from none of its logical results, but works 


them out with speculative boldness. If his search has brought con- _ 


viction, it is the philosophic conviction which has been hard-won, 
H. D. Oaxe tery, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





The Conquest of Happiness. By Bertrand Russell.—London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1930.—Pp. 252.—7s. 6d. net. 


FEw persons are dull when they talk about themselves. And Mr 
Russell, who has delighted many of the readers of his other books, will 
not disappoint them on the present occasion. In his modest Preface 
he only undertakes to furnish some recipes for happiness, which have 
been confirmed by his own experience and observation. He is so 
much of an optimist that he believes “that many people who are 
unhappy, could become happy by well-directed effort.” Like a wise 
physician he begins by reassuring the patient. ‘‘ This book,” he says, 
“‘is not addressed to the learned.” Those of us who have no claim 
to that title, are at once encouraged. Yet I will confess to a feeling 


of alarm when I come to the second category of the excommunicated: | 


‘those who regard a practical problem merely as something to be 
talked about.” Does Mr Russell exclude from the benefits of his 
spiritual directorship the multitudes who to-day attend cafés, common- 
rooms and conferences, and talk about practical problems without 
the slightest expectation of ever putting what they say to the test 
of action? There must be something in this; our greatest English 
talker took the view that ‘“‘ happiness could not be found in this life, 
because so many had tried to find it in such a variety of ways and 
had not found it.””, And Dr Johnson in his talk usually kept on the 
near side of action. It would be profitable, however, to inquire 
whether unhappiness in the case of talkers does not largely consist 
in a physical fatigue which presents itself as a mental distress. That 
admirable comedian, J. L. Toole, used to fall into the depths after 
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| delighting an audience for an evening. When he was playing in 
ng forces | Melbourne, Australia, a Baptist minister, the Rev. Charles Clark, 
"Se forces sed regularly to go round to the theatre after the performance in 
1S Within order to cheer him up. 
ictivity ? The effect of Mr Russell’s book upon the bazaars of the East is a 
re logical more serious matter. India, under the British Raj, dreamed the 
Omposed dream of Brahma, and murmured in her sleep the thousand and one 
18, Which | gles of life, without much thought of action. The cinema has brought 
‘the last her the mechanical nightmare of the West, and she is fumbling in the 
form of attempt to translate her dim notions into the appropriate modern 
moder expressions. Does Mr Russell think that India will be more happy 
special | if she works out her salvation on the lines of his gospel as here 
ithin his expounded ? This is no rhetorical question which calls for a negative 
criptum) | reply. India, like Mr Russell, has been haunted by the sense of sin. 
san old | The myriad forms of her tropical life have seemed to her so many 
owledge, souls in torment on the way to an ultimate release. Mr Russell fore- 
ut works | shortens the process, and promises nirvana in set terms: “ it is better 
ight con- to do nothing than to do harm ” (p. 240). But if the effects of every 
d-won. action are a mixture of good and evil. .. . 
LEY. Mr Russell’s Evangelical past is too much for him. “ The sense 
of sin is something which has its roots in the unconscious ”’ (p. 98). 
With that naive sincerity which never need surprise us in an accom- 
plished thinker, he passes a judgment which unites the consumption 
~~ of intoxicants with orthodoxy. ‘ After a sufficient amount of drink, 
‘ men begin to weep, and to lament how unworthy they are, morally, 
of the devotion of their mothers. All that alcohol does for them is to 
And Mr _|iberate the sense of sin, which reason suppresses in saner moments ” 
0ks, will (p16). I take Mr Russell’s word for it. My alcoholic friends seem 
t Preface to be constructed on a different pattern from those of Mr Russell. It 
‘ich have jg foolish, however, to ignore the meaning which lurks behind his 
He is so humour, a humour which rarely condescends to flippancy. There 
who are may be souls to whom alcohol is the only key by which they may 
ce a wise enter the hall of religious mystery. I seem toremember the attempt 
he says, of the vanished Russian imperial government to prohibit the sale of 
no claim = yodka, and my own dim forebodings of the consequent reaction of the 
a feeling peasantry. Dionysus’ ministers were turned out, and the god returned 
nicated: | andslewthe monarch. This is the formula of the Bacche of Euripides, 
ng to be Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy, the Russian revolution, and, in the 
ts of his United States, the dethronement of law as a consequence of prohibi- 
ommon- | tion. The wisdom of Festing Jones explains it: ‘‘ we all know that 
without | happiness consists in doing what a man likes and not in doing what 
the test | other people think he ought to like.” An anecdote of Hartley 
: English Coleridge illustrates and sums up the situation. He was bashful and 
this life, retiring and too frightened to speak well in public when sober. But 
rays and | after a bottle of port, he could make the finest of public speeches. 
rt on the | The Cumberland clergyman who told the story to my friend, nearly 
Inquire | fifty years ago, wanted a speaker for a temperance meeting. He had 
7 consist Coleridge in for dinner, and took care that his tastes were satisfied by 


s. That | a bottl . 
hs after e of port. The meeting went off very well. 
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The sense of sin which, in Mr Russell’s view, is aroused in adults 
by alcohol, was fortified in his boyhood by a hymn: “ Weary of 
earth and laden with my sin” (p. 18). Apparently this happened 
already at the age of five. It is hazardous to generalise from one’s 
own experience. My own early favourite was: ‘“‘ Lo! He comes with 
clouds descending,” sung to Helmsley. I recognised a similar impres- 
sion when I looked up into the frescoed domes of the Jesuit churches 
at Rome. The esthetic appeal of the hymn has been made clear to 
me by the kind responses of many friends whom I have questioned 
about their earliest recollections under this head. ‘‘ Abide with me” 
was associated by one boy with the country church of which the bells 
played the tune at six every Sunday evening. “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
‘* Nearer my God to Thee,” “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy!” recur especially 
among the replies, to the exclusion of all but a few special cases, 
These young critics had an ear for the best tunes and hymns. Mr 
Percy Lubbock confirms from Earlham the effect of a particular 
hymn “‘ which for some reason or other rolled over and invaded me 
as though it sought me out on purpose.” Little girls are different. 
“ Bright the vision ” suggested to one of them, white madonna lilies, 
white marble tombstones and white clothes; something apparently 
like Mr Stanley Spencer’s second picture of the Resurrection. To 
another, ‘‘ Sweeping thro’ the gates of the New Jerusalem ” brought 
the long train of a duchess at a party. ‘“‘Guide me, O Thou great 
Jehovah!” was associated in the mind of a third little girl with a 
miraculous deliverance. She was being sung to sleep one Sunday 
night by her grandmother in a lonely house on a lonely road. Two 
burglars approach. They are turned away from their evil designs, 
and join from the road in the hymn which, as a matter of fact, 
is sung to the music of Tantwm ergo. Were they Irishmen who 
remembered Benediction and the hymn to the Blessed Sacrament? 

I conclude with another anecdote, which is precisely a contradic- 
tion of Mr Russell’s experience with church music and, I believe, 
was the partial inspiration of Mr Shaw’s Major Barbara. John 
Farmer, of Harrow and Balliol, was, first, of Nottingham. The 
Salvation Army, with its band, used to meet on Sunday evenings 
behind where he lived. On one occasion he tapped the drummer on 
the shoulder and offered to teach him a lighter touch in order not to 
damage the drum. He received the reply: ‘‘ Hey! mester, I’m so 
glad I’m saved. I don’t care a damn if I bust it.””. John Farmer we 
one of the best exponents of our local dialect : I trust that a trans- 
lation is unnecessary. He diffused happiness wherever he went by 
his music and humour. On Sunday nights when his duties in Balliol 
Chapel were over, his hospitable rooms were crowded with under- 
graduates and other visitors of every kind. Recollections of John 
Farmer are woven in the texture of many a man’s happiness. 
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